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PREFACE. 


THE  occasion  and  objects  of  the  following  Selection  of 
English  Poems  may  be  stated  in  few  words. 

It  was  originally  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  children 
of  the  Selector,  who  was  desirous  of  putting  into  their 
hands  a  volume  of  poetry ;  which,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  should  assist  in  forming  their  taste,  might  conduce  to 
the  infinitely  more  important  purpose  of  storing  their 
minds  with  religious  and  moral  sentiments.  After 
various  inquiries,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
Selector  could  not  meet  with  any  compilation  exactly 
adapted  to  the  proposed  end,  the  present  selection  was 
planned,  and  for  the  most  part  executed  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  ago  :  and  it  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in 
compliance  with  a  suggestion,  that  what  was  framed 
with  such  a  design  for  the  Selector's  children,  might  be 
not  unacceptable  for  the  instruction  of  others. 

With  such  an  object  in  view,  the  Selector  has  sedu 
lously  guarded  against  every  thing  exceptionable,  either 
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in  sentiment  or  in  language.  On  this  account,  some 
productions  of  our  most  admired  poets  have  not  been 
admitted,  however  justly  they  may  have  been  applauded 
for  their  poetical  excellence.  For,  when  the  plant  is 
poisonous,  it  is  likely  to  prove  more  pernicious  in  pro 
portion  to  its  external  beauty.  The  parent,  it  is  hum 
bly  presumed,  may  place  the  present  volume  in  his 
children's  hands  without  scruple  ;  assured  that  nothing 
will  here  be  found  which  can  contaminate  the  purest 
mind,  or  reasonably  offend  the  more  rigid. 

The  Selector,  however,  has  not  been  contented  with 
avoiding  evil :  a  farther  endeavour  in  this  compilation 
has  been  to  do  good.  Whatever  was  the  original  aim 
and  end  of  Poetry  (a  question  which  may  be  left  to  the 
critics  to  determine)  it  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  being 
made  subservient  to  the  best  and  noblest  ends.  In  the 
following  Selection,  therefore,  preference  has  been  given 
to  such  pieces  as  breathe  the  purest  strains  of  Religion 
and  Morality.  A  few  have  been  admitted,  which  have 
in  them  professedly  more  of  "  the  agreeable "  than 
"  the  useful ;"  yet  even  of  these  there  are  scarcely  any 
which  are  not  in  some  degree  made  the  vehicle  of  instruc 
tion.  The  Selector  trusts  it  will  be  found,  that  this 
ANTHOLOGY  contains  very  few  blossoms  which  do  not 
yield,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  "  sweets  of  salutary 
power." 


PREFACE.  V 

As  to  the  pretensions  of  the  present  publication  on  the 
score  of  taste,  it  is  not  for  the  writer  of  this  preface  to 
enlarge.  The  opinions  and  feelings  of  readers  differ  so 
widely  on  matters  of  this  sort,  that  probably  other  com 
pilers  would  have  inserted  some  compositions  which 
will  not  be  found  in  this  volume,  and  have  rejected  some 
which  have  been  here  introduced. 

For  the  omission  of  some  poems,  which  rank  with 
the  most  celebrated  in  our  language  as  to  poetical  excel 
lence,  and  which  have  been  found  in  former  collections 
of  English  poetry,  the  foregoing  remarks  will,  perhaps, 
satisfactorily  account ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that,  in 
a  questionable  case,  the  safer  method  appeared  to  be 
that  of  exclusion.  Some  other  very  beautiful,  and  at 
the  same  time  unexceptionable  specimens  would  have 
been  introduced,  had  it  not  been  judged  advisable  to  lay 
down  a  rule  for  the  insertion  of  none  but  entire  Poems  ; 
a  rule  which  has  been  punctually  observed,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  Milton's  Morning  Hymn,  unless 
Thomson's  Hymn  on  the  Seasons  be  regarded  as  a 
second.  If  it  be  thought  that  other  works  might  have 
contributed  materials  besides  those  from  which  this 
volume  is  compiled,  it  may  be  observed  in  reply,  that 
assistance  has  been  derived  from  all  which  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  Selector,  and  which  appeared  adapted 
to  the  proposed  object. 
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As  to  the  poems  which  are  inserted,  although  some  of 
them  would  probably  have  been  omitted  by  a  different 
compiler,  still  the  Selector  hopes,  that  there  are  none 
which,  even  in  the  light  of  compositions,  will  be  thought 
worthy  of  very  severe  censure.  Many  of  them  are  of 
great  and  acknowledged  merit.  With  respect  to  the 
rest,  it  is  presumed,  that  they  are  not  written  in  a  style 
which  will  vitiate  the  taste  of  the  youthful  reader,  or 
offend  that  of  the  more  discerning. 

Upon  the  whole  the  Selector  hopes,  that  the  following 
POETICAL  ANTHOLOGY  may  prove  a  welcome  offering  to 
parents,  and  to  others  who  are  engaged  in  the  very 
important  office  of  forming  the  youthful  mind. 

Dec.  22d,  1813. 
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THIRD   EDITION. 


THE  Publishers  of  the  PARENT'S  POETICAL  ANTHOLOGY, 
having  requested  permission  to  insert  the  name  of  the 
Selector  at  the  end  of  the  Preface  to  the  present  Edition, 
have  authority  to  state,  that  the  Selection  was  made,  in 
1813,  by  MRS.  MANT,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  REV.  RICHARD  MANT,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Vicar  of  Great 
Coggeshall,  Essex ;  and  that  occasion  has  now  been 
taken  to  endeavour  to  improve  the  Selection,  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  Poems,  both  published  and  original, 
which  are  distinguished  from  those  in  the  former  editions 
by  an  asterisk,  annexed  to  the  name  of  the  Author,  in 
the  table  of  Contents. 

Oct.  1831. 
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CLASS  I. 


HYMNS. 
TO  THE  CREATOR. 

MERRICK. 

GOD  of  my  health,  whose  bounteous  care 
First  gave  me  power  to  move, 

O  let  my  thankful  heart  declare 
The  wonders  of  thy  love  ! 

When  void  of  thought  and  sense  I  lay, 
Dust  of  my  parent  Earth  ; 

Thy  breath  inform'd  my  sleeping  clay, 
And  call'd  me  into  birth. 

From  thee  my  parts  their  fashion  took, 

Before  my  life  begun, 
And  in  the  volume  of  thy  Book 

Were  written  one  by  one. 

Thine  eye  beheld  in  open  view 

The  yet  unfinish'd  plan  ; 
The  shadowy  line  thy  pencil  drew, 

And  form'd  the  future  Man. 

O  may  this  form,  which  rising  grew 

Beneath  thy  plastic  hands, 
Be  ready  ever  to  pursue, 

.  Whate'er  thy  will  commands. 
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HYMNS. 

The  Soul,  that  moves  this  earthy  load, 
Thy  semblance  let  it  bear  ; 

Nor  lose  the  traces  of  the  God, 

Who  stamp'd  his  image  there ! 


ON  PROVIDENCE. 

• 

ADDISON. 

How  are  thy  children  blest,  O  Lord  ! 

How  §ure  is  their  defence  ! 
Eternal  Wisdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

In  foreign  realms  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  climes  I  pass'd  unhurt, 

And  breathed  the  tainted  air. 

Thy  mercy  sweeten'd  every  soil, 

Made  every  region  please  ; 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd, 

And  smoothed  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 

Think,  O  my  soul,  devoutly  think, 

How  with  affrighted  eyes 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide  extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rise  ! 

Confusion  dwelt  on  every  face, 

And  fear  in  every  heart, 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulphs  in  gulphs, 

O'ercame  the  pilot's  art. 

Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free ; 
While,  in  the  confidence  of  prayer, 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 
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For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 
High  on  the  broken  wave, 

I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 
Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir'd, 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea,  that  roar'd  at  thy  command, 

At  thy  command  was  still. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  deaths, 
Thy  goodness  I'll  adore  ; 

And  praise  thee,  for  thy  mercies  past, 
And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be  ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 


ON  REDEMPTION. 

ADDISON. 

WHEN  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  guilt  and  fear, 

I  see  my  Maker  face  to  face, 
O  !  how  shall  I  appear  ? 

If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found, 
And  mercy  may  be  sought, 

My  heart  with  inward  horror  shrinks, 
And  trembles  at  the  thought : 

o          " 

When  thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  stand  disclos'd 

In  majesty  severe, 
And  sit  in  judgment  on  my  soul, 

O  !  how  shall  I  appear  ? 
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But  thou  hast  told  the  troubled  soul, 
Who  does  her  sins  lament, 

The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 
Shall  endless  woe  prevent. 

Then  see  the  sorrows  of  my  heart, 

Ere  yet  it  be  too  late  ; 
And  hear  my  Saviour's  dying  groans, 

To  give  those  sorrows  weight. 

For  never  shall  my  soul  despair 
Her  pardon  to  procure  ; 

Who  knows,  thy  only  Son  has  died, 
To  make  that  pardon  sure. 


TO  THE  SAVIOUR. 

REV.  T.  GISBORNE. 

SAVIOUR  !  when  night  involves  the  skies, 
My  soul  adoring  turns  to  Thee ; 

Thee,  self-abas'd  in  mortal  guise, 

And  wrapt  in  shades  of  death  for  me. 

On  Thee  my  bursting  raptures  dwell, 

When  crimson  gleams  the  East  adorn ; 

Thee,  Victor  of  the  grave  and  hell, 

Thee,  Source  of  life's  eternal  morn. 

When  noon  her  throne  in  light  arrays, 

To  Thee  my  soul  triumphant  springs ; 

Thee,  thron'd  in  Glory's  endless  blaze  ; 

Thee  "  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings." 

O'er  earth  when  shades  of  evening  steal, 

To  death  and  Thee  my  thoughts  I  give ; 

To  death,  whose  power  I  soon  shall  feel ; 
To  Thee,  with  whom  I  trust  to  live ! 


HYMNS. 
ON  GRATITUDE. 

ADDISON. 

WHEN  all  thy  mercies,  Oh  my  God, 

My  rising  soul  surveys  ; 
Transported  with  the  view  I'm  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 

Oh  how  shall  words,  with  equal  warmth, 

The  gratitude  declare, 
That  glows  within  my  ravish'd  heart  ? 

But  thou  canst  read  it  there. 

Thy  Providence  my  life  sustain'd, 
And  all  my  wants  redrest, 

When  in  the  silent  womh  I  lay, 
And  hung  upon  the  breast. 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear, 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learnt 

To  form  themselves  in  prayer. 

Unnumbered  comforts  to  my  soul 
Thy  tender  care  bestow'd, 

Before  my  infant  heart  conceiv'd, 

From  whom  those  comforts  flow'd. 

When  in  the  slipp'ry  paths  of  youth 
With  heedless  steps  I  ran, 

Thine  arm  unseen  convey'd  me  safe, 
And  led  me  up  to  Man. 

Thro'  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  death, 
It  gently  clear'd  my  way, 

And  thro'  the  pleasing  snares  of  vice, 

More  to  be  fear'd  than  they. 
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When  worn  with  sickness,  oft  hast  thou 
With  health  renew'd  my  face  ; 

And,  when  in  sins  and  sorrows  sunk, 
Reviv'd  my  soul  with  Grace. 

Thy  bounteous  hand  with  worldly  bliss 
Has  made  my  cup  run  o'er, 

And  in  a  kind  and  faithful  friend 
Has  doubled  all  my  store. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 
My  daily  thanks  employ  ; 

Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart, 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy. 

Tliro'  every  period  of  my  life 
Thy  goodness  I'll  pursue  ; 

And  after  death  in  distant  worlds 
The  glorious  theme  renew. 

When  nature  fails,  and  day  and  ni"-ht 

^      • 

Divide  thy  works  no  more, 
My  ever  grateful  heart,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  shall  adore. 
Thro*  all  eternity  to  thee 

A  joyful  song  I'll  raise  ; 
For,  O !  eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEITY. 

MRS.  BARBAULD. 

GOD  of  my  life,  and  Author  of  my  days  ! 
IVrmit  my  feeble  voice  to  lisp  thy  praise  ; 
And  trembling  take  upon  a  mortal  tongue 
That  hallow'd  name,  to  harps  of  Seraphs  sung. 
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Yet  here  the  brightest  Seraphs  could  no  more 

Than  hide  their  faces,  tremble,  and  adore. 

Worms,  angels,  men,  in  ev'ry  diff'rent  sphere, 

Are  equal  all,  for  all  are  nothing  here. 

All  Nature  faints  beneath  the  mighty  name, 

Which  Nature's  works,  thro'  all  her  parts,  proclaim. 

I  feel  that  name  my  inmost  thoughts  controul, 

And  breathe  an  awful  stillness  thro'  my  soul ; 

As  by  a  charm,  the  waves  of  grief  subside  ; 

Impetuous  passion  stops  her  headlong  tide  ; 

At  thy  felt  presence  all  emotions  cease, 

And  my  hush'd  spirit  finds  a  sudden  peace, 

Till  every  worldly  thought  within  me  dies, 

And  earth's  gay  pageants  vanish  from  my  eyes  ; 

Till  all  my  sense  is  lost  in  infinite, 

And  one  vast  object  fills  my  aching  sight. 

But  soon,  alas !  this  holy  calm  is  broke  ; 
My  Soul  submits  to  wear  her  wonted  yoke ; 
With  shackled  pinions  strives  to  soar  in  vain, 
And  mingles  with  the  dross  of  earth  again. 
But  he,  our  gracious  Master,  kind  as  just, 
Knowing  our  frame,  remembers  man  is  dust. 
His  Spirit,  ever  brooding  o'er  our  mind, 
Sees  the  first  wish  to  better  hopes  inclin'd ; 
Marks  the  young  dawn  of  ev'ry  virtuous  aim, 
And  fans  the  smoking  flax  into  a  flame. 
His  ears  are  open  to  the  softest  cry, 
His  grace  descends  to  meet  the  lifted  eye  ; 
He  reads  the  language  of  a  silent  tear, 
And  sighs  are  incense  from  a  heart  sincere. 
Such  are  the  vows,  the  sacrifice  I  give  ; 
Accept  the  vow,  and  bid  the  suppliant  live  ; 
From  each  terrestrial  bondage  set  me  free  ; 
Still  every  wish  that  centres  not  in  thee  ; 
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Hid  my  fond  hopes,  my  vain  disquiets  cease, 
And  point  my  path  to  everlasting  peace. 

If  the  soft  hand  of  winning  pleasure  leads 
By  living  waters,  and  thro'  flow'ry  meads, 
When  all  is  smiling,  tranquil,  and  serene, 
And  vernal  beauty  paints  the  flatt'ring  scene  ; 
Oh  teach  me  to  elude  the  latent  snare, 
And  whisper  to  my  sliding  heart — beware  ! 
With  caution  let  me  hear  the  Syren's  voice, 
And  doubtful  with  a  trembling  heart  rejoice. 
If  friendless  in  a  vale  of  tears  I  stray, 
Where  briers  wound,  and  thorns  perplex  my  way, 
Still  let  my  steady  soul  thy  goodness  see, 
And  with  strong  confidence  lay  hold  on  Thee  ; 
With  equal  eye  my  various  lot  receive, 
Resign'd  to  die,  or  resolute  to  live  ; 
Prepar'd  to  kiss  the  sceptre  or  the  rod, 
While  God  is  seen  in  all,  and  all  in  God. 

I  read  his  awful  name  emblazon'd  high 
With  golden  letters  on  th'  illumin'd  sky ; 
Xor  less  the  mystic  characters  I  see 
Wrought  in  each  flow'r,  inscrib'd  on  ev'ry  tree : 
In  ev'ry  leaf,  that  trembles  to  the  breeze, 
I  hear  the  voice  of  God  among  the  trees ; 
With  thee  in  shady  solitudes  I  walk, 
With  thee  in  busy  crowded  cities  talk ; 
In  ev'ry  creature  own  thy  forming  pow'r, 
1  n  i-ueh  event  thy  Providence  adore. 
Thy  hopes  shall  animate  my  drooping  Soul, 
Thy  precepts  guide  me,  and  thy  fear  controul. 
Thus  shall  I  rest,  unmov'd  by  all  alarms, 
Si-cure  within  the  temple  of  thine  arms, 
From  anxious  cares,  from  gloomy  terrors  free, 
And  feel  myself  omnipotent  in  Thee. 
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Then  when  the  last,  the  closing  hour  draws  nigh, 
And  earth  recedes  before  my  swimming  eye ; 
When  trembling  on  the  doubtful  edge  of  fate 
I  stand,  and  stretch  my  view  to  either  state  ; 
Teach  me  to  quit  this  transitory  scene 
With  decent  triumph  and  a  look  serene ; 
Teach  me  to  fix  my  ardent  hopes  on  high, 
And,  having  liv'd  to  Thee,  in  Thee  to  die. 


MORNING  HYMN. 

BISHOP  KEN. 

AWAKE,  my  Soul,  and  with  the  Sun 
Thy  daily  stage  of  duty  run  ; 
Shake  off  dull  sloth,  and  joyful  rise, 
To  pay  thy  morning  sacrifice. 

Thy  precious  time  mis-spent  redeem  ; 
Each  present  day,  thy  last  esteem  ; 
Improve  thy  talent  with  due  care, 
For  the  Great  Day  thyself  prepare. 

In  conversation  be  sincere, 
Keep  conscience,  as  the  noon-day  clear : 
Think  how  all-seeing  God  thy  ways, 
And  all  thy  secret  thoughts,  surveys. 

Wake,  and  lift  up  thyself,  my  heart, 
And  with  the  Angels  bear  thy  part ; 
Who  all  night  long  unwearied  sing 
High  praise  to  the  eternal  King. 

All  praise  to  Thee,  who  safe  hast  kept, 
And  hast  refresh'd  me,  whilst  I  slept : 
Grant,  Lord !  when  I  from  Death  shall  wake, 
I  may  of  endless  Life  partake. 
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Lord,  I  my  vows  to  Thee  renew  ; 
Disperse  my  sins,  as  morning  dew  : 
Guard  my  first  springs  of  thought  and  will, 
And  with  Thyself  my  spirit  fill. 

Direct,  controul,  suggest,  this  day, 
All  I  design,  or  do,  or  say ; 
That  all  my  powers  with  all  their  might 
In  thy  sole  Glory  may  unite. 

Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow  ; 
Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here  below  ; 
Praise  Him  above,  ye  heav'nly  Host ; 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 


EVENING  HYMN. 

BISHOP  KEN. 

GLORY  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night, 
For  all  the  blessings  of  the  light ; 
Keep  me,  O  keep  me,  King  of  kings, 
Beneath  thine  own  Almighty  wings. 

Forgive  me,  Lord,  for  Thy  dear  Son, 
The  ills  which  I  this  day  have  done ; 
That  with  the  world,  myself,  and  Thee, 
I,  ere  I  sleep,  at  peace  may  be. 

Teach  me  to  live,  that  I  may  dread 
The  grave  as  little  as  my  bed ; 
Teach  me  to  die,  that  so  I  may 
With  joy  behold  Thy  Judgment  Day. 
O  may  my  soul  on  Thee  repose, 
And  may  sweet  sleep  mine  eye-lids  close 
Sleep,  that  may  me  more  active  make, 
To  serve  my  God,  when  I  awake. 
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When  in  the  night  I  sleepless  lie, 
My  Soul  with  heav'nly  thoughts  supply  ; 
Let  no  ill  dreams  disturb  my  rest, 
No  powers  of  darkness  me  molest. 

O  when  shall  I,  in  endless  day, 
For  ever  chase  dull  sleep  away  ; 
And  Hymns  divine  with  Angels  sing, 
Glory  to  Thee,  eternal  King ! 

Lord,  let  my  soul  for  ever  share 
The  bliss  of  Thy  peculiar  care  ; 
'Tis  Heaven  below,  'tis  Heaven  above, 
To  see  Thy  face,  to  sing  Thy  love. 

Should  Death  itself  my  sleep  invade, 
Why  should  I  be  of  Death  afraid  ? 
Protected  by  Thy  saving  arm, 
If  he  should  strike,  he  cannot  harm. 

Since  Death  is  Life,  and  labour  rest, 
If  with  Thy  gracious  presence  blest ; 
Then  welcome  Sleep,  or  Death,  to  me, 
I'm  still  secure,  for  still  with  Thee. 

Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow ; 
Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here  below  ; 
Praise  Him  above,  ye  heav'nly  Host ; 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 


CHILD'S  MORNING  HYMN. 

A?<ON. 

O  LORD  !  my  infant  voice  I  raise, 

Thy  holy  name  to  bless  ! 
In  daily  song  of  thanks  and  praise 

For  mercies  numberless. 
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For  parents,  who  have  taught  me  right, 
That  thou  art  good  and  true ; 

And  tho'  unseen  by  my  weak  sight, 
Thou  seest  all  I  do. 

Let  all  my  thoughts  and  actions  rise 
From  innocence  and  truth  : 

And  thou,  O  Lord !  wilt  not  despise 
The  prayer  of  early  youth. 

As  thro'  thy  power  I  live  and  move, 
And  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done," 

O  keep,  in  mercy  and  in  love, 
The  work  thou  hast  begun. 


ON  AWAKENG  IN  THE  MORNING,  A  SHORT  TIME 
BEFORE  THE  AUTHOR'S  DEATH. 

DR.   HAWKSWORTH. 

IN  sleep's  serene  oblivion  laid, 

I  safely  pass'd  the  silent  night ; 
At  once  I  see  the  breaking  shade, 

And  drink  again  the  morning  light. 

New  born,  I  bless  the  waking  hour, 
Once  more,  with  awe  rejoice  to  be  ; 

My  conscious  soul  resumes  her  power, 
And  springs,  my  gracious  God,  to  Thee. 

O  guide  me  thro'  the  various  maze, 
My  doubtful  feet  are  doom'd  to  tread ; 

And  spread  thy  shield's  protecting  blaze, 
When  dangers  press  around  my  head. 

A  deeper  shade  will  soon  impend, 
A  deeper  sleep  my  eyes  oppress  ; 

Yet  still  thy  strength  shall  me  defend, 
Thy  goodness  still  shall  deign  to  bless. 
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That  deeper  shade  shall  fade  away, 

That  deeper  sleep  shall  leave  my  eyes ; 

Thy  light  shall  give  eternal  day ! 
Thy  love  the  rapture  of  the  skies  ! 


ADAM  AND  EVE'S  MORNING  HYMN. 

MILTON. 

THESE  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good! 

Almighty  !  thine  this  universal  frame, 

Thus  wondrous  fair  ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then  ! 

Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  above  these  Heavens, 

To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 

In  these  thy  lowest  works  ;  yet  these  declare 

Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 

Speak  ye,  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 

Angels  ;  for  ye  behold  Him,  and  with  songs 

And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night 

Circle  His  throne  rejoicing :  ye  in  Heaven, 

On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 

Him  first,  Him  last,  Him  midst,  and  without  end. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 

Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  morn 

With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  Him  in  thy  sphere, 

While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul, 

Acknowledge  HIM  thy  greater,  sound  His  praise 

In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st, 

And  when  high  noon  hast  gain'd,  and  when  thou  fall'st. 

Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  Sun,  now  fly'st, 

With  the  fix'd  stars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies  ; 

And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  stars,  that  move 

In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song  ;  resound 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light. 
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Air,  and  ye  Elements,  the  eldest  birth 

Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform  ;  and  mix, 

And  nourish  all  things  ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 

From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky,  or  gray, 

Till  the  Sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 

.In  honour  of  the  world's  great  Author  rise  ; 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  uncolour'd  sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  Earth  with  falling  show'rs, 

Rising  or  falling  still  advance  His  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 

Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines, 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  His  praise. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls ;  ye  birds, 

That  singing  up  to  Heaven-gate  ascend, 

Bear  on  your  wings,  and  in  your  notes  His  praise. 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep ; 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even, 

To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade, 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  His  praise. 

Hail  universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good ;  and  if  the  night 

Have  gather'd  aught  of  evil,  or  conceaTd, 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 


HYMN  ON  THE  SEASONS. 

THOMSON. 

THESE  as  they  change,  ALMIGHTY  FATHER,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  GOD.     The  rolling  year 
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Is  full  of  THEE.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
THY  beauty  walks,  THY  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields  ;  the  softened  air  is  balm  ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round  ;   the  forest  smiles  ; 
And  every  sense,  and  every  heart,  is  joy. 
Then  comes  THY  glory  in  the  Summer  months, 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.     Then  thy  sun 
Shoots  full  perfection  thro'  the  swelling  year, 
And  oft  THY  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks, 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 
By  brooks  and  groves,  in  hollow-whispering  gales. 
THY  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unconfined, 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  Winter  awful  THOU  !  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  THEE  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  roll'd, 
Majestic  darkness  !  on  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Riding  sublime,  THOU  bid'st  the  world  adore, 
And  humblest  nature  with  THY  northern  blast. 

Mysterious  round  !  what  skill,  what  force  divine, 
Deep  felt,  in  these  appear !  a  simple  train, 
Yet  so  delightful,  mix'd  with  such  kind  art, 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combin'd : 
Shade  unperceiv'd,  so  soft'ning  into  shade  ; 
And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole, 
That  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  still. 
But  wandering  oft,  with  brute  unconscious  gaze 
Man  marks  not  THEE,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand, 
That  ever-busy  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots  steaming  thence 
The  fair  profusion,  that  o'erspreads  the  spring  ; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day ; 
Feeds  every  creature  ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth  ; 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves, 
Writh  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 
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Nature,  attend  !  join  every  living  Soul, 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky, 
In  adoration  join  ;  and  ardent  raise 
One  general  song !  To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales, 
Breathe  soft,  whose  Spirit  in  your  freshness  breathes 
Oh  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms  ! 
Where  o'er  the  rock  the  scarcely  waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar, 
Who  shake  th'  astonish'd  world,  lift  high  to  heaven 
Th'  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  you  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills  ; 
And  let  me  catch  it,  as  I  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid,  and  profound  ; 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  maze 
Along  the  vale ;  and  thou  majestic  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself, 
Sound  His  stupendous  praise ;  whose  greater  voice 
Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarings  fall. 
Soft  roll  your  incense,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 
In  mingled  clouds  to  Him  ;  whose  sun  exalts, 
Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil  paints. 
Ye  forests  bend,  ye  harvests  wave,  to  Him  ; 
Breathe  your  soft  song  into  the  reaper's  heart, 
As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 
Ye  that  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earth  asleep 
Unconscious  lies,  effuse  your  mildest  beams, 
Ye  constellations,  while  your  angels  strike, 
Amid  the  spangled  sky,  the  silver  lyre. 
Great  source  of  day  ;  best  image  here  below 
Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide, 
From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round, 
On  Nature  write  with  every  beam  His  praise. 
The  thunder  rolls  :  be  hush'd  the  prostrate  world ; 
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While  cloud  to  cloud  returns  the  solemn  Hymn. 

Bleat  out  afresh,  ye  hills  ;  ye  mossy  rocks, 

Return  the  sound :  the  broad  responsive  lowe, 

Ye  valleys,  raise  ;  for  the  Great  Shepherd  reigns ; 

And  His  unsuffering  kingdom  yet  will  come. 

Ye  woodlands  all  awake  :  a  boundless  song 

Burst  from  the  groves !  and  when  the  restless  day, 

Expiring,  lays  the  warbling  world  asleep,  - 

Sweetest  of  birds  !  Sweet  Philomela,  charm 

The  list'ning  shades,  and  teach  the  night  His  praise. 

Ye  chief,  for  whom  the  whole  Creation  smiles, 

At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  the  tongue  of  all, 

Crown  the  great  Hymn !  in  swarming  cities  vast, 

Assembled  men,  to  the  deep  organ  join 

The  long  resounding  voice,  oft  breaking  clear, 

At  solemn  pauses,  thro'  the  swelling  base  ; 

And,  as  each  mingling  flame  increases  each, 

In  one  united  ardour  rise  to  heaven. 

Or  if  you  rather  choose  the  rural  shade, 

And  find  a  fane  in  every  sacred  grove  ; 

There  let  the  shepherd's  flute,  the  virgin's  lay, 

The  prompting  Seraph,  and  the  Poet's  Lyre, 

Still  sing  the  GOD  of  SEASONS,  as  they  roll. 

For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme, 

Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  Summer  ray 

Russets  the  plain,  inspiring  Autumn  gleams, 

Or  Winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east ; 

Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more, 

And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat ! 

Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  climes, 
Rivers  unknown  to  song  ;   where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  th'  Atlantic  isles  ;   'tis  nought  to  me  ; 
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Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt, 

In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full ; 

And  where  He  vital  breathes,  there  must  be  joy, 

When  ev'n  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come, 

To  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 

I  cheerful  will  obey ;  there,  with  new  powers, 

Will  rising  wonders  sing  ;   I  cannot  go 

Where  UNIVERSAL  LOVE  not  smiles  around, 

Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns  ; 

From  seeming  Evil  still  educing  Good, 

And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 

In  infinite  progression.     But  I  lose 

Myself  in  Him,  in  Light  ineffable  : 

Come  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  His  praise. 


IN  TIMES  OF  DISTRESS  AND  DANGER. 

BISHOP    HEBER. 

OH  God  that  madest  earth  and  sky,  the  darkness  and 

the  day, 

Give  ear  to  this  Thy  family,  and  help  us  when  we  pray! 
For  wide  the  waves  of  bitterness,  around  our  vessel  roar, 
And  heavy  grows  the  pilot's  heart  to  view  the  rocky 

shore ! 

The  cross,  our  Master  bore  for  us,  for  Him  we  fain  would 
bear; 

But  mortal  strength  to  weakness  turns,  and  courage  to 
despair ! 

Then  mercy  on  our  failings,  Lord!  our  sinking  faith 
renew ! 

And  when  Thy  sorrows  visit  us,  Oh  send  Thy  patience  too ! 
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HYMN  AT  A  FUNERAL. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

THAT  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay  ? 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  ? 

When,  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll, 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll ; 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead  ; 

O  !  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day, 
When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  clay, 
Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinner's  stay, 
Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 


VENI  CREATOR  SPIRITUS. 

DRYDEN. 

CREATOR  SPIRIT  !  by  whose  aid 
The  world's  foundations  first  were  laid, 
Come,  visit  each  expectant  mind, 
Come,  pour  Thy  joys  on  human  kind  ; 
From  sin  and  sorrow  set  us  free, 
And  make  us  temples  worthy  Thee  ! 

Oh  Source  of  uncreated  Light, 
The  Father's  promised  Paraclite  ; 
Thrice  holy  fount,  thrice  holy  fire, 
Our  hearts  with  heav'nly  love  inspire  ; 
Come,  and  Thy  sacred  unction  bring, 
To  sanctify  us  while  we  sing. 

Plenteous  in  grace  descend  from  high, 
Rich  in  Thy  sevenfold  energy  ; 
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Thou  strength  of  His  Almighty  hand, 
Whose  rule  doth  earth  and  heav'n  command ; 
Our  frailty  help,  our  vice  controul, 
Subdue  the  senses  to  the  soul. 

Chase  from  our  minds  th'  infernal  foe  ; 
And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow  ; 
And  lest  our  feet  should  haply  stray, 
Protect  and  guide  us  in  the  way ; 
Make  us  eternal  truth  receive, 
And  practise  all  that  we  believe ! 

Immortal  honour,  endless  fame, 
Attend  the  Almighty  Father's  name ; 
The  Saviour  Son  be  glorified, 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  died ; 
And  equal  adoration  be, 
Eternal  Comforter,  to  Thee. 


EVENING  HYMN. 

BISHOP  HEBER. 

GOD  that  madest  earth  and  heaven, 

Darkness  and  light ! 
Who  the  day  for  toil  hast  given, 

For  rest  the  night ! 
May  Thine  angel-guards  defend  us, 
Slumber  sweet  Thy  mercy  send  us, 
Holy  dreams  and  hopes  attend  us 

This  live-long  night ! 


CLASS  II. 


SCRIPTURAL  PIECES. 


JACOB'S  DREAM.     Gen.  xxviii.  10—17. 

OKIGINAL. 

FAIR  was  the  scene  on  Bethel's  field, 
Which  Jacob's  tranced  eye  beheld, 

In  visions  of  the  night ! 
From  earth  a  ladder  seem'd  to  rise, 
And  from  its  top  which  reach'd  the  skies 

Came  down  the  Sons  of  Light. 

The  heav'nly  Host  the  Patriarch  saw, 
He  wak'd,  he  thrill'd  with  holy  awe, 

He  spread  his  arms  abroad  ; 
And,  "  sure,"  he  cried,  "  the  Lord  is  near ; 
Behold  the  gate  of  Heaven  is  here, 

And  this  the  house  of  God." 

O !  are  there  men,  thy  courts  who  tread, 
And  feel  nor  reverential  dread, 

Nor  love,  great  God,  for  thee  ; 
Unmov'd  before  thy  presence  stand, 
Nor  lift  the  voice,  nor  raise  the  hand, 

Nor  bend  the  suppliant  knee  ? 

Oft  as  thy  sacred  courts  I  seek, 
Lord,  be  to  me  the  spirit  meek 
Of  faithful  Israel  given  ! 
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Those  courts  thy  Angel  Host  attend, 
And  thence  the  hallowed  steps  ascend, 
Which  lead  from  Earth  to  Heaven. 


THE  LEAF. 

"  We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf."     Isa.  Ixiv.  6. 
BISHOP    HORNE. 

SEE  the  leaves  around  us  falling, 
Dry  and  wither'd  on  the  ground  ; 

Thus  to  thoughtless  mortals  calling, 
In  a  sad  and  solemn  sound : 

Sons  of  Adam,  once  in  Eden, 
Blighted  when  like  us  he  fell, 

Hear  the  lectures  we  are  reading, 
'Tis,  alas  !  the  truth  we  tell. 

Virgins,  much,  too  much,  presuming 

On  your  boasted  white  and  red, 
View  us  late  in  beauty  blooming, 

Number'd  now  among  the  dead. 
Griping  misers,  nightly  waking, 

See  the  end  of  all  your  care  ; 
Fled  on  wings  of  our  own  making, 

We  have  left  our  owners  bare. 
Sons  of  honour,  fed  on  praises, 

Flutt'ring  high  in  fancied  worth  ; 
Lo  !  the  fickle  air,  that  raises, 

Brings  us  down  to  parent  earth. 
Learned  Sophs,'  in  systems  jaded, 
^  Who  for  new  ones  daily  call, 
Cease,  at  length  by  us  persuaded, 

Every  leaf  must  have  its  fall. 
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Youth,  tho'  yet  no  losses  grieve  you, 

Gay  in  health  and  manly  grace, 
Let  not  cloudless  skies  deceive  you, 

Summer  gives  to  Autumn  place. 

Venerable  sires,  grown  hoary, 

Hither  turn  th'  unwilling  eye  ; 
Think  amid  your  fading  glory, 

Autumn  tells  a  Winter  nigh. 

Yearly  in  our  course  returning, 

Messengers  of  shortest  stay, 
Thus  we  preach  this  truth  concerning, 

"  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away." 

On  the  Tree  of  Life  eternal, 

Man,  let  all  thy  hope  be  staid, 
Which  alone,  for  ever  vernal, 

Bears  a  leaf  that  shall  not  fade. 


"  GOD  OF  ALL,"  &c.     Ps.  viii.  and  cxliv. 

ANON. 

GOD  of  all,  who  rul'st  on  high, 
God,  whose  glory  fills  the  sky, 
Throned  above  the  heav'ns  Thou  art, 
But  Thou  lov'st  the  humble  heart. 

Taught  by  Thee  the  nursling's  mouth 
Speaks  the  words  of  heav'nly  truth  : 
Satan  grieves  to  hear  Thee  sung 
By  the  infant's  feeble  tongue. 

Save  us,  Jesus,  save  us,  Lord, 
From  the  proud  oppressor's  sword, 
From  the  lying  lip's  pretence, 
From  the  hand  of  violence. 
13 
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That,  as  fruitful  olives  blow, 
Rich  in  faith  our  sons  may  grow ; 
And  our  daughters'  virtues  shine, 
Like  Thy  courts,  with  grace  divine. 

Happy  they,  whose  rising  race 
Share  the  comforts  of  Thy  grace  ! 
Blest,  whose  children's  minds  are  stor'd 
With  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord ! 


"  THE  SPACIOUS  FIRMAMENT,"  &c.      Ps.  xix. 

ADDISON. 

THE  spacious  firmament  on  high, 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 

The  spangled  Heavens,  a  shining  frame, 

Their  great  original  proclaim  : 

Th'  unwearied  Sun,  from  day  to  day, 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display, 

And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  Moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  list'ning  Earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth  : 
While  all  the  Stars,  that  round  her  burn, 
And  all  the  Planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What  tho'  in  solemn  silence  all 
Move  round  this  dark  terrestrial  ball ! 
^  hat  tho'  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found ! 
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In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice  ; 
For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine, 
"  The  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine." 


"  THE  LORD  MY  PASTURE,"  &c.     Ps.  xxiii. 

ADDISON. 

THE  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care  ; 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply, 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye  ; 
My  noon-day  walks  He  shall  attend, 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint, 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountains  pant ; 
To  fertile  vales,  and  dewy  meads, 
My  weary  wand' ring  steps  He  leads ; 
Where  peaceful  rivers  soft  and  slow 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

Tho'  in  the  paths  of  Death  I  tread, 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread, 
My  stedfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill, 
For  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still ; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid, 
And  guide  me  thro'  the  dreadful  shade. 

Tho'  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way 
Through  devious  lonely  wilds  I  stray, 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  pains  beguile  : 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile, 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crown'd ; 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 
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"  THE  FESTAL  MORN,"  &c.     Ps.  cxxii. 

MERRICK. 

TIIK  festal  morn,  my  God,  is  come, 
That  calls  me  to  Thy  honour'd  dome, 

Thy  presence  to  adore : 
My  feet  the  summons  shall  attend, 
With  willing  steps  Thy  courts  ascend, 

And  tread  the  hallow'd  floor. 

E'en  now  to  our  transported  eyes 
Fair  Sion's  tow'rs  in  prospect  rise, 

Within  her  gates  we  stand, 
And,  lost  in  wonder  and  delight, 
Behold  her  happy  sons  unite 

In  friendship's  firmest  band. 

Hither  from  Judah's  utmost  end 
The  Heav'n-protected  tribes  ascend  ; 

Their  off 'rings  hither  bring  ; 
Here,  eager  to  attest  their  joy, 
In  hymns  of  praise  their  tongues  employ, 

And  hail  th'  immortal  King. 

By  His  command  impell'd,  to  her 
Contending  crowds  their  cause  refer ; 

While  princes  from  her  throne, 
With  equal  doom,  th'  uneiring  law 
Dispense,  who  boast  their  birth  to  draw 

From  Jesse's  favour'd  Son. 

Be  peace  by  each  implor'd  on  thee, 
O !  Salem,  while  with  bended  knee 

To  Jacob's  God  we  pray : 
How  blest  who  calls  himself  thy  Friend  ! 
SVUTCSS  his  labours  shall  attend, 

And  safety  guard  his  way. 
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O  mayst  thou,  free  from  hostile  fear, 
Nor  the  loud  voice  of  tumult  hear, 

Nor  war's  wild  wastes  deplore  ; 
May  Plenty  nigh  thee  take  her  stand, 
And  in  thy  courts  with  lavish  hand 

Distribute  all  her  store. 

Seat  of  my  friends  and  brethren,  hail ! 
How  can  my  tongue,  O  Salem,  fail 

To  bless  thy  lov'd  abode  ? 
How  cease  the  zeal  that  in  me  glows 
Thy  good  to  seek,  whose  walls  enclose 
The  mansions  of  my  God  ? 


"PRAISE  THE  LORD,"  &c.     Ps.  cxlviii. 


PRAISE  the  Lord,  whose  mighty  wonders 

Earth,  and  air,  and  seas  display ; 
Him,  who  high  in  tempests  thunders, 
Him,  who  countless  worlds  obey : 
All  ye  works  of  God,  adore  Him, 

Him,  who  made  you  by  His  word ; 
Heaven,  exulting  shout  before  Him  ; 
Earth,  in  concert  praise  the  Lord. 

In  the  eastern  skies  ascending, 

Praise  Him,  glorious  orb  of  day  ; 
Ocean,  round  the  globe  extending, 

Praise  Him  o'er  thy  boundless  way. 
Pines,  that  crown  the  lofty  mountains, 

Bow,  in  sign  of  worship  bow  : 
All  ye  secret  springs  and  fountains, 

Warble  praises,  as  ye  flow. 
c  2 
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Beasts  thro'  nature's  drear  dominions, 

Praise  Him,  where  the  wilds  extend  : 
Praise  Him,  birds,  whose  soaring  pinions 

Up  to  heaven's  gate  ascend. 
Man  below,  the  lord  of  nature, 

Angel  quires  in  realms  above, 
Hymning,  praise  the  great  Creator, 

Praise  th'  eternal  fount  of  Love. 


"GO  TO  THE  ANT,  THOU  SLUGGARD,"  &c.  ' 
Prov.  iv.  6 — 11. 
DR.  JOHNSON. 

TURN  on  the  prudent  ant  thy  heedless  eyes, 
Observe  her  labours,  sluggard,  and  be  wise. 
No  stern  command,  no  monitory  voice, 
Prescribes  her  duties,  or  directs  her  choice  ; 
Yet  timely  provident  she  hastes  away, 
To  snatch  the  blessings  of  a  plenteous  day ; 
When  fruitful  summer  loads  the  teeming  plain, 
She  crops  the  harvest,  and  she  stores  the  grain. 
How  long  shall  sloth  usurp  thy  useless  hours, 
Unnerve  thy  vigour,  and  enchain  thy  powers  ? 
^Miile  artful  shades  thy  downy  couch  enclose, 
And  soft  solicitation  courts  repose, 
Amidst  the  drowsy  charms  of  dull  delight, 
Year  chases  year  with  unremitted  flight, 
Till  want  now  following,  fraudulent  and  slow, 
Shall  spring  to  seize  thee  like  an  ambush'd  foe. 


M  CONSIDER  THE  LILIES,"  &c.    Matt.  vi.  25—30. 

THOMSON. 

W  HEN  my  breast  labours  with  oppressive  care, 
And  o'er  my  check  descends  the  falling  tear  ; 
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While  all  my  warring  passions  are  at  strife, 
Oh  !  let  me  listen  to  the  words  of  life  ! 
Raptures  deep-felt  His  doctrine  did  impart, 
And  thus  He  rais'd  from  earth  the  drooping  heart : 
Think  not,  when  all  your  scanty  stores  afford 
Is  spread  at  once  upon  the  sparing  board  ! 
Think  not,  when  worn  the  homely  robe  appears, 
While  on  the  roof  the  howling  tempest  bears  ; 
What  farther  shall  this  feeble  life  sustain  ; 
And  what  shall  clothe  these  shivering  limbs  again  ? 
Say,  does  not  life  its  nourishment  exceed  ? 
And  the  fair  body  its  investing  weed  ? 

Behold,  and  look  away  your  low  despair — 
See  the  light  tenants  of  the  barren  air ; 
To  them,  no  stores,  nor  granaries,  belong, 
Nought  but  the  woodland,  and  the  pleasing  song : 
Yet,  your  kind  heavenly  FATHER  bends  His  eye 
On  the  least  wing  that  flits  along  the  sky. 
To  Him  they  sing,  when  spring  renews  the  plain,    "i 
To  Him  they  cry,  in  Winter's  pinching  reign ;  /- 

Nor  is  their  music,  nor  their  plaint  in  vain  :  ) 

He  hears  the  gay,  and  the  distressful  call, 
And  with  unsparing  bounty  fills  them  all. 

Observe  the  rising  lily's  snowy  grace, 
Observe  the  various  vegetable  race  ; 
They  neither  toil,  nor  spin,  but  careless  grow, 
Yet  see  how  warm  they  blush  !  how  bright  they  glow ! 
What  regal  vestments  can  with  them  compare  ! 
What  king  so  shining !  or  what  queen  so  fair ! 

If  ceaseless  thus  the  fowls  of  heaven  He  feeds, 
If  o'er  the  fields  such  lucid  robes  He  spreads ; 
Will  He  not  care  for  you,  ye  faithless,  say  ? 
Is  He  unwise  ?  or  are  ye  less  than  they  ? 
c  3 
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SONG  OF  SIMEON.     Luke  ii.  29—32. 

MERRICK. 

Tis  enough — the  hour  is  come  : 
Now  within  the  silent  tomb 
Let  this  mortal  frame  decay 
Mingling  with  its  kindred  clay  ; 
Since  Thy  mercies,  oft  of  old 
By  Thy  chosen  seers  foretold, 
Faithful  now  and  stedfast  prove, 
God  of  Truth  and  God  of  Love ! 
Since  at  length  my  aged  eye, 
Sees  the  day-spring  from  on  high. 
Sun  of  righteousness,  to  Thee 
Lo !  the  nations  bow  the  knee, 
And  the  realms  of  distant  kings 
Own  the  healing  of  Thy  wings. 
Those,  whom  death  had  overspread 
With  his  dark  and  dreary  shade, 
Lift  their  eyes,  and  from  afar 
Hail  the  light  of  Jacob's  Star  ; 
Waiting,  'till  the  promised  ray 
Turn  their  darkness  into  day. 
See  the  beams  intensely  shed 
Shine  o'er  Sion's  favour'd  head. 
Never  may  they  hence  remove, 
God  of  Truth  and  God  of  Love. 


"  THO'  I  HAVE  NOT  CHARITY,"   &c.  1  Cor.  xiii. 

PRIOR. 

DID  sweeter  sounds  adorn  my  flowing  tongue, 
Than  ever  Man  pronounc'd,  or  Angels  sung : 
Had  I  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine, 
That  thought  can  reach,  or  science  can  define  ; 
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And  had  I  power  to  give  that  knowledge  birth, 
In  all  the  speeches  of  the  babbling  earth  : 
Did  Shadrach's  zeal  my  glowing  breast  inspire, 
To  weary  tortures  and  rejoice  in  fire  ; 
Or  had  I  faith  like  that  which  Israel  saw, 
When  Moses  gave  them  miracles  and  law : 
Yet  gracious  Charity,  indulgent  guest, 
Were  not  thy  power  extended  in  my  breast ; 
Those  speeches  would  send  up  unheeded  pray'r : 
That  scorn  of  life  would  be  but  wild  despair : 
A  cymbal's  sound  were  better  than  my  voice : 
My  faith  were  form  :  my  eloquence  but  noise. 

Charity,  modest,  decent,  easy,  kind, 
Softens  the  high  and  rears  the  abject  mind ; 
Knows  with  just  reins  and  gentle  hand  to  guide, 
Betwixt  vile  shame,  and  arbitrary  pride. 
Not  soon  provok'd,  she  easily  forgives  ; 
And  much  she  suffers,  as  she  much  believes. 
Soft  peace  she  brings  wherever  she  arrives  ; 
And  builds  our  quiet  as  she  forms  our  lives  : 
Lays  the  rough  paths  of  peevish  nature  even ; 
And  opens  in  each  heart  a  little  Heaven. 

Each  other  gift,  which  God  on  man  bestows, 
Its  proper  bounds,  and  due  restriction  knows  ; 
To  one  fix'd  purpose  dedicates  its  power ; 
And,  finishing  its  act,  exists  no  more. 
Thus  in  obedience  to  what  Heaven  decrees, 
Knowledge  shall  fail,  and  prophecy  shall  cease  : 
But  lasting  Charity's  more  ample  sway, 
Nor  bound  by  time,  nor  subject  to  decay, 
In  happy  triumph  shall  for  ever  live, 
And  endless  good  diffuse,  and  endless  praise  receive. 

As,  thro'  the  artist's  intervening  glass, 
Our  eye  observes  the  distant  planets  pass ; 
c  4 
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A  little  we  discover ;  but  allow, 

That  more  remains  unseen  than  art  can  show : 

So  whilst  our  mind  its  knowledge  would  improve, 

(Its  feeble  eye  intent  on  things  above) 

High  as  we  may,  we  lift  our  reason  up, 

By  FAITH  directed  and  confirm'd  by  HOPE  : 

Yet  are  we  able  only  to  survey 

Dawning  of  beams  and  promises  of  day. 

II  i-a  ven's  fuller  essence  mocks  our  dazzled  sight ; 

Too  great  its  swiftness,  and  too  strong  its  light. 

But  soon  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  dispell'd, 
The  Sun  shall  soon  be  face  to  face  beheld, 
In  all  His  robes,  with  all  His  glory  on, 
Seated  sublime  on  His  meridian  throne. 

Then  constant  Faith  and  holy  Hope  shall  die, 
One  lost  in  certainty,  and  one  in  joy  : 
Whilst  thou,  more  happy  power,  fair  CHARITY, 
Triumphant  sister,  greatest  of  the  three, 
Thy  office,  and  thy  nature  still  the  same, 
Lasting  thy  lamp,  and  unconsumed  thy  flame, 
Slialt  still  survive — 

Shalt  stand  before  the  host  of  Heaven  confest, 
For  ever  blessing,  and  for  ever  blest. 


SONG  OF  THE  THREE  CHILDREN",  OR 
BENEDICITE. 

MERRICK. 

YE  works  of  God,  on  Him  alone, 

In  earth  His  footstool,  heav'n  His  throne, 

Be  all  your  praise  bestow'd  ; 
Whose  hand  the  beauteous  fabric  made  ; 
N\  hose  eye  the  finish'd  work  survey 'd, 

And  saw  that  all  was  good. 
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Ye  angels,  who  with  loud  acclaim 
Admiring  view'd  the  new-born  frame, 

And  hail'd  th'  eternal  King  ; 
Again  proclaim  your  Maker's  praise, 
Again  your  thankful  voices  raise, 

And  touch  the  tuneful  string. 

Praise  Him,  ye  bright  ethereal  plains, 
Where  in  full  majesty  He  deigns 

To  fix  His  awful  throne  ; 
Ye  waters,  that  above  them  roll, 
From  orb  to  orb,  from  pole  to  pole, 

Oh  make  His  praises  known. 

Thrones,  dominations,  virtues,  pow'rs, 
Oh  join  your  joyful  songs  with  ours, 

With  us  your  voices  raise  : 
From  age  to  age,  from  day  to  day, 
To  Heav'n's  eternal  Monarch  pay 

Hymns  of  eternal  praise. 

Celestial  orb,  whose  pow'rful  ray 
Opes  the  glad  eyelids  of  the  day, 

Whose  influence  all  things  own ; 
Praise  Him,  whose  courts  effulgent  shine 
With  light,  as  far  excelling  thine, 

As  thine  the  paler  moon. 

Ye  glittering  planets  of  the  sky, 
Whose  beams  the  absent  sun  supply, 

With  him  the  song  pursue  ; 
And  let  himself  submissive  own, 
He  borrows  from  a  brighter  Sun 

The  light  he  lends  to  you. 
Ye  show'rs  and  dews,  whose  moisture  shed 
Calls  into  life  the  op'ning  seed, 

To  Him  your  praises  yield ; 
c  5 
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Whose  influence  wakes  the  genial  birth, 
Drops  fatness  on  the  pregnant  earth, 
And  crowns  the  laughing  field. 

Ye  winds,  that  oft  tempestuous  sweep 
The  ruffled  surface  of  the  deep, 

With  us  confess  your  God : 
See  thro'  the  Heavens  the  King  of  kings, 
Upborne  on  your  expanded  wings, 

Comes  flying  all  abroad. 
Ye  floods  of  fire,  where'er  ye  flow, 
With  just  submission  humbly  bow 

To  His  superior  pow'r  ; 
Who  stops  the  tempest  on  its  way, 
Or  bids  the  flaming  deluge  stray, 

And  gives  it  strength  to  roar. 
Ye  Summer's  heat,  and  Winter's  cold, 
By  turns  in  long  succession  roll'd, 

The  drooping  world  to  cheer  ; 
Praise  Him,  who  gave  the  sun  and  moon, 
To  lead  the  various  seasons  on, 

And  guide  the  circling  year. 

Ye  frosts,  that  bind  the  wat'ry  plain, 
Ye  silent  show'rs  of  fleecy  rain, 

Pursue  the  heav'nly  theme  ; 
Praise  Him,  who  sheds  the  driving  snow, 
Forbids  the  harden'd  waves  to  flow, 

And  stops  the  rapid  stream. 
Ye  days  and  nights,  that  swiftly  borne 
From  morn  to  eve,  from  eve  to  morn, 

Alternate  glide  away ; 
Praise  Him,  whose  never-varying  light, 
Absent,  adds  horrors  to  the  night, 

But,  present,  gives  the  day. 
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Light,  from  whose  rays  all  beauty  springs, 
Darkness,  whose  wide  expanded  wings 

Involve  the  dusky  globe  : 

Praise  Him,  who,  when  the  heavens  He  spread, 
Darkness  His  thick  pavilion  made, 

And  light  His  regal  robe. 

Praise  Him,  ye  lightnings,  as  ye  fly, 
Wing'd  with  hot  vengeance  thro'  the  sky, 

And  red  with  wrath  divine  ; 
Praise  Him,  ye  clouds,  that  wand'ring  stray, 
Or,  fix'd  by  Him  in  close  array, 

Surround  His  awful  shrine. 

Exalt,  Oh  !  earth,  thy  heav'nly  King, 
Who  bids  the  plants,  that  from  thee  spring, 

With  annual  verdure  bloom  ; 
Whose  frequent  drops  of  kindly  rain 
Prolific  swell  the  rip'ning  grain, 

And  bless  thy  fertile  womb. 

Ye  mountains,  that  ambitious  rise, 
And  lift  your  summits  to  the  skies, 

Revere  His  awful  nod  ; 
Think  how  ye  once  affrighted  fled, 
While  Jordan  sought  his  fountain  head, 

And  own'd  th'  approaching  God. 
Ye  trees,  that  fill  the  rural  scene ; 
Ye  flow'rs,  that  o'er  th'  enamell'd  green 

In  native  beauty  reign  ; 
O  praise  the  Ruler  of  the  skies, 
Whose  hand  the  genial  sap  supplies, 

And  clothes  the  thankful  plain. 

Ye  secret  springs,  and  gentle  rills, 
That  murmuring  rise  among  the  hills, 
Or  fill  the  humbler  vale  ; 
c  6 
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Praise  Him,  at  whose  Almighty  nod 
The  rugged  rock  dissolving  flow'd, 

And  form'd  a  springing  well. 
Praise  Him,  ye  floods,  and  seas  profound, 
Whose  waves  the  spacious  earth  surround, 

And  roll  from  shore  to  shore ; 
Aw'd  by  His  voice,  ye  seas  subside, 
Ye  floods,  within  your  channels  glide, 

And  tremble,  and  adore. 

Ye  whales,  that  in  the  ocean  play, 
Or,  slumb'ring  in  the  wat'ry  way, 

In  shoals  unnumber'd  lie  ; 
Praise  Him,  by  whom  ye  all  are  fed, 
Praise  Him,  without  whose  heav'nly  aid 

Ye  sicken,  faint,  and  die. 

Ye  birds,  exalt  your  Maker's  name, 
Begin,  and  with  th'  important  theme 

Your  artless  lays  improve  ; 
Wake  with  your  songs  the  rising  day, 
Let  music  sound  from  every  spray, 

And  fill  the  vocal  grove. 
Praise  Him,  ye  beasts,  that  nightly  roam 
Amid  the  solitary  gloom, 

Th'  expected  prey  to  seize  ; 
Ye  slaves  of  the  laborious  plough, 
Your  stubborn  necks  obsequious  bow, 

And  bend  your  wearied  knees. 
Ye  sons  of  men,  His  praise  display, 
Who  stamp'd  His  image  on  your  clay, 

And  gave  it  pow'r  to  move : 
Ye,  that  in  Judah's  confines  dwell, 
From  age  to  age  successive  tell 

The  wonders  of  His  love. 
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Let  Levi's  tribe  the  lay  prolong, 
'Till  angels  listen  to  the  song, 

And  bend  attentive  down  ; 
Let  wonder  seize  the  heav'nly  train, 
Pleas'd  while  they  hear  a  mortal  strain 

So  sweet,  so  like  their  own. 

Let  those  their  thankful  voices  join, 
That  oft  in  Salem's  sacred  shrine 

Before  His  altar  kneel ; 
Where  thron'd  in  majesty  He  dwells, 
And  from  the  mystic  cloud  reveals, 

The  dictates  of  His  will. 

Ye  spirits  of  the  just  and  good, 
That,  eager  for  the  blest  abode, 

To  heav'nly  mansions  soar  ; 
Oh  let  your  songs  His  praise  display, 
'Till  heav'n  itself  shall  melt  away, 

And  time  shall  be  no  more. 

Praise  Him,  ye  meek  and  humble  train, 
Ye  saints,  whom  His  decrees  ordain 

The  boundless  bliss  to  share  : 
Oh !  praise  Him,  'till  you  take  your  way 
To  regions  of  eternal  day, 

And  reign  for  ever  there. 

Let  us,  who  now  impassive  stand, 
Plac'd  by  the  tyrant's  stern  command 

Amid  the  fiery  blaze, 
(While  thus  we  triumph  in  the  flame) 
Rise,  and  our  Maker's  love  proclaim 

In  hymns  of  endless  praise. 
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"  GIVE  US  THIS  DAY  OUR  DAILY  BREAD. 

BISHOP  HEBER. 

OH  King  of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea ! 
The  hungry  ravens  cry  to  Thee ; 
To  Thee  the  scaly  tribes  that  sweep 
The  bosom  of  the  boundless  deep  ; 

To  Thee  the  lions  roaring  call, 
The  common  Father,  kind  to  all ! 
Then  grant  Thy  servants,  Lord,  we  pray, 
Our  daily  bread  from  day  to  day ! 

The  fishes  may  for  food  complain, 
The  ravens  spread  their  wings  in  vain  ; 
The  roaring  lions  lack  and  pine  ; 
But  God !  Thou  carest  still  for  Thine. 

Thy  bounteous  hand  with  food  can  bless 
The  bleak  and  lonely  wilderness  ; 
And  Thou  hast  taught  us,  Lord,  to  pray 
For  daily  bread  from  day  to  day ! 

And  oh,  when  through  the  wilds  we  roam, 
That  part  us  from  our  heavenly  home ; 
When  lost  in  danger,  want,  and  woe, 
Our  faithless  tears  begin  to  flow ; 

Do  Thou  Thy  gracious  comfort  give, 
By  which  alone  the  soul  may  live ; 
And  grant  Thy  servants,  Lord,  we  pray, 
The  bread  of  life  from  day  to  day ! 
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"  SPEAK  LORD,  FOR  THY  SERVANT  HEARETH." 
1  Samuel  iii.  9. 

ORIGINAL. 

"  Speak,  for  Thy  servant  heareth,  Lord !"  How  varied 
are  the  ways, 

Whereby  Thy  wisdom,  O  my  God,  the  truth  to  man 
conveys. 

'Tis  Thine  to  make  Thy  will  be  known  by  many  a  speak 
ing  sign ; 

Thy  will,  howe'er  reveal'd,  to  heed  with  answering  heart 
be  mine ! 

Thou  speakest  in  creation's  works !     Where'er  I  gaze 

abroad, 

In  nature's  miracles  I  hear  the  voice  of  nature's  God : 
I  hear  Thy  voice  of  bounteousness  breath'd  in  the  silent 

shower, 
And  in  the  awful  thunder-storm  I  hear  Thy  voice  of 

power. 

Thou  speakest  in  this  chequer'd  scene  of  human  joys 

and  woes, 

Where  restlessness  is  twin  to  guilt,  to  holiness  repose  : 
And  oft,  though  clouds  of  mystery  perplex  my  feeble 

sight, 
I  hear  Thee  say  that  Thou  art  good,  and  all  will  yet  be 

bright. 

Thou  speakest  in  Thy  book  !  with  words  man's  eloquence 

above, 

I  hear  Thee  of  affection  tell,  surpassing  woman's  love : 
Of  sinners  from  destruction  saved,  of  blood  in  ransom 

given, 
Of  faith  by  charity  matured,  and  hope    that   rests  in 

heaven. 
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Thou  speakest  in  the  secret  heart !  'Mid  vice  and  folly's 
din 

The  whisper  of  the  still  small  voice,  I  hear  my  breast 
within. 

And  when  my  feet  would  turn  aside,  I  hear  my  guar 
dian  say, 

Right  onward  for  the  narrow  gate,  right  onward  hold 
the  way. 

"  Speak,  Lord,  Thy  servant  heareth  thee !"     Nor  sound 

I  crave,  nor  sight, 
Which  rapt  Thy  chosen  seers  of  old  in  visions  of  the 

night. 
But  to  my  watchful  eye  be  still  Thy  works,  Thy  word 

display'd, 
With  Thy  vicegerent  in  my  breast,  inform'd  by  Thee,  to 

aid: 

And  when  by  conscience'  inward  voice  thou  wouldest, 

Lord,  be  heard, 

Or  by  Thy  works  of  providence,  or  by  Thy  living  word  ; 
From  earth's  obstructions  purify  my  not-unwilling  ear, 
And  grant  that  what  Thou  speakest  thus,  Thy  servant's 

soul  may  hear ! 


CLASS  III. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  POEMS. 


ON  THE  IGNORANCE  OF  MAN. 

MERRICK. 

BEHOLD  yon  new-born  infant  griev'd 
With  hunger,  thirst,  and  pain  ; 
That  asks  to  have  its  wants  reliev'd, 
Yet  knows  not  to  complain. 

Aloud  the  speechless  suppliant  cries, 
And  utters,  as  it  can, 
The  woes  that  in  its  bosom  rise, 
And  speak  its  nature — man. 

That  infant,  whose  advancing  hour 
Life's  various  sorrows  try, 
(Sad  proof  of  sin's  transmissive  pow'r,) 
That  infant,  Lord,  am  I. 

A  childhood  yet  my  thoughts  confess, 
Tho'  long  in  years  mature  ; 
Unknowing,  whence  I  feel  distress, 
And  where,  or  what,  its  cure. 

Author  of  good  !  to  Thee  I  turn  : 
Thy  ever-wakeful  eye 
Alone  can  all  my  wants  discern, 
Thy  hand  alone  supply. 
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O  let  Thy  fear  within  me  dwell, 
Thy  love  my  footsteps  guide  ; 
That  love  shall  vainer  loves  expel ; 
That  fear  all  fears  beside. 

And  Oh !  by  error's  force  subdued, 
Since  oft  my  stubborn  will 
Prepost'rous  shuns  the  latent  good, 
And  grasps  the  specious  ill ; 

Not  to  my  wish,  but  to  my  want, 

Do  Thou  Thy  gifts  apply  : 

Unask'd,  what  good  Thou  knowest,  grant ; 

What  ill,  tho'  ask'd,  deny. 


HUMAN  FRAILTY. 

COWPER. 

WEAK  and  irresolute  is  Man  ; 

The  purpose  of  to-day, 
Woven  with  pains  into  his  plan, 

To-morrow  rends  away. 

The  bow  well  bent,  and  smart  the  spring, 

Vice  seems  already  slain  ; 
But  passion  rudely  snaps  the  string, 

And  it  revives  again. 

Some  foe  to  his  upright  intent 

Finds  out  his  weaker  part ; 
Virtue  engages  his  assent, 

But  pleasure  wins  lu's  heart. 

'Tis  here  the  folly  of  the  wise 

Thro'  all  his  art  we  view ; 
And  while  his  tongue  the  charge  denies, 

His  conscience  owns  it  true. 
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Bound  on  a  voyage  of  awful  length 

And  dangers  little  known, 
A  stranger  to  superior  strength, 

Man  vainly  trusts  his  own. 

But  oars  alone  can  ne'er  prevail 

To  reach  the  distant  coast ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  must  swell  the  sail, 

Or  all  the  toil  is  lost. 


MORTALITY. 

BISHOP  HORNE. 

SWEET  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 

Bridal  of  earth  and  sky, 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 

For  thou,  alas  !  must  die. 

Sweet  rose,  in  air  whose  odours  wave, 

And  colour  charms  the  eye, 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave, 

And  thou,  alas  !  must  die. 

Sweet  spring,  of  days  and  roses  made, 
Whose  charms  for  beauty  vie, 

Thy  days  depart,  thy  roses  fade, 
Thou  too,  alas  !  must  die. 

Be  wise  then,  Christian,  while  you  may, 

For  swiftly  time  is  flying  ; 
The  thoughtless  man,  who  laughs  to-day, 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 


ON  PRAYER. 

BISHOP  MANT. 

ERE  the  morning's  busy  ray 
Call  you  to  your  work  away  ; 
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Ere  the  silent  evening  close 
Your  wearied  eyes  in  sweet  repose ; 
To  lift  your  heart  and  voice  in  Pray'r, 
Be  your  first  and  latest  care. 

He,  to  whom  the  pray'r  is  due, 

From  heaven,  His  throne,  shall  smile  on  you 

Angels,  sent  by  Him,  shall  tend, 

Your  daily  labours  to  befriend  ; 

And  their  nightly  vigils  keep, 

To  guard  you  in  the  hour  of  sleep. 

When  thro'  the  peaceful  parish  swells 
The  music  of  the  sabbath  bells, 
Duly  tread  the  sacred  road, 
Which  leads  you  to  the  house  of  God  : 
The  blessing  of  the  Lamb  is  there  ; 
And  "  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her." 

Is  the  holy  Altar  spread  ? 

True  to  Him,  for  you  who  bled, 

Cleanse  from  your  heart  each  foul  offence, 

And  "  wash  your  hands  in  innocence," 

And  draw  near  the  mystic  board, 

In  remembrance  of  your  Lord. 

On  the  appointed  sacrifice  * 

He  shall  look  with  favoring  eyes, 
With  holy  strength  your  breast  inform, 
And  with  holy  rapture  warm, 
And  whisper  to  your  wounded  soul, 
"  I  will  heal  thee,  be  thou  whole." 

And  O !  where'er  your  days  be  past, 
And  O  !  howe'er  your  lot  be  cast, 
Still  think  on  Him,  whose  eye  surveys, 
Whose  hand  is  over,  all  your  ways. 
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Does  darkness  veil  your  deeds  in  night  ? 
Darkness  to  Him  is  clear  as  light. 
In  secret  He  your  deeds  can  see, 
And  shall  reward  them  openly. 

About  your  path  are  comforts  spread  ? 
Does  peace  repose  upon  your  bed  ? 
Lift  up  your  soul  in  praise  to  heav'n, 
Whence  ev'ry  precious  gift  is  giv'n  ; 
And  thankful  for  the  mercy  show 
Love  to  your  fellow-men  below. 

Do  woes  afflict  ?  lift  up  your  soul 
To  Him,  who  bids  the  thunder  roll ; 
And  fearless  brave  the  stormy  hour, 
Secure  in  His  protecting  pow'r, 
Who  sends  distress  your  faith  to  try, 
And  your  heart  to  purify. 

Abroad,  at  home  ;  in  weal,  in  woe  ; 
That  service,  which  to  heav'n  you  owe, 
That  bounden  service  duly  pay, 
And  God  shall  be  your  strength  alway. 

He  only  to  the  heart  can  give 
Peace  and  true  pleasure,  while  you  live : 
He,  only,  when  you  yield  your  breath, 
Can  guide  you  thro'  the  vale  of  death  : 
He  can,  He  will,  from  out  the  dust 
Raise  the  blest  spirits  of  the  just : 
Heal  every  wound  ;  hush  every  fear  : 
From  every  eye  wipe  every  tear ; 
And  place  them,  where  distress  is  o'er, 
And  pleasure  dwells  for  evermore. 
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EQUITY. 

REV.  T.  GISBORNE. 

TURN, Hum  thy  hasty  foot  aside, 
Nor  crush  that  helpless  worm  : 

The  frame,  thy  scornful  looks  deride, 
Requir'd  a  God  to  form. 

The  common  Lord  of  all  that  move, 
From  whom  thy  being  flow'd, 

A  portion  of  His  boundless  love 
On  that  poor  worm  bestow'd. 

The  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Stars  HE  made, 

To  all  His  creatures  free ; 
And  spreads  o'er  earth  the  grassy  blade 

For  worms  as  well  as  thee. 

The  crown  to  awe,  the  rod  to  smite, 

Is  Man's  by  law  divine  : 
But  sacred  be  each  humbler  right, 

That  clashes  not  with  thine ! 

Let  savage  prowlers  of  the  wood, 

With  thirst  of  hunger  bold  ; 
Let  poisonous  foes,  by  land  or  flood  ; 

Let  plunderers  of  the  fold ; 

Let  pilferers  of  thy  hoarded  grain, 

To  justice  victims  die  : 
But  injure  not  the  harmless  train, 

That  creep,  or  walk,  or  fly. 

Let  them  enjoy  their  little  day, 

Their  lowly  bliss  receive  ; 
O,  do  not  lightly  take  away 

The  life  thou  canst  not  give ! 
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VERSES  INSCRIBED  TO  A  SORROWING  FRIEND. 
ANON. 

THERE  is  a  sacred  use  in  poesy, 
Beyond  its  other  aims  ;  it  has  its  praise, 
When  to  surpassing  excellence  it  breathes 
Incense  well  merited,  and  speaks  aloud 
The  name  of  Virtue  to  the  general  ear. 
It  has  its  praise  too,  when  at  festive  hours 
It  wakes  the  soul  to  pleasure,  with  sweet  airs 
And  gay  united  ;  or  at  silent  eve, 
'Mid  Nature's  lovely  scenes,  remote  from  men, 
It  soothes  some  generous  amiable  heart 
With  pleasing  fancies.     But  it  cannot  boast 
More  sacred  or  more  dignified  employ, 
Than  when  in  accents  mild  it  whispers  peace 
To  suff  'ring  worth,  and  lures  the  wounded  heart 
Of  sorrow  from  the  grasp  of  cold  despair. 
O,  could  I  breathe  a  strain  so  soft,  so  sweet, 
So  gentle,  and  so  full  of  tenderness, 
That,  like  the  healing  voice  of  Angels  kind, 
It  might  pour  comfort  on  th'  afflicted  breast 
Of  thee,  beloved  mourner ! — But  O,  how 
Can  I  find  solace  for  distress  so  keen  ? 
Where  is  the  charm,  in  verse,  that  can  seduce 
The  rivetted  affections  from  the  thought 
Of  friends  for  ever  lost,  and  bid  the  sigh 
Be  still,  that  springs  from  disappointed  hope, 
And  loveliest  prospects  faded  ?     O,  what  balm 
Is  there  so  sovereign,  that  it  can  allay 
Sharp  memory's  pangs,  and  with  Lethean  power 
Drive  from  the  storehouse  of  the  busy  brain 
Each  fondly-cherish'd  image  of  past  joy  ? 
O  !  there  is  none  !  nor  will  I,  lovely  Maid, 
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In  rude  unhallow'd  strains  profane  thine  oar 

With  cold  and  rigid  themes  of  stoic  pri^e^ 

That  teach  us  to  forget  what  most  we  lov'd — 

Vain  task — and  rudely  from  the  bleeding  heart 

To  pluck  at  once  each  tender  fond  regard 

Of  those  we  doated  on.     Too  well  I  know, 

For  I  too  have  felt  sorrow,  such  are  vain. 

Mine  be  it  rather,  those  mild  images 

To  paint,  which  soften,  not  extirpate  grief; 

The  wildness  of  distraction  which  convert 

To  tender  recollection,  and  soft  pain 

With  pleasure  not  unmingled  ;  patience  calm, 

And  resignation  with  meek  eye  upturn'd 

To  heav'n,  and  blessing  Him  that  gave  the  blow. 

Mine  be  it  to  speak  of  tender-hearted  friends. 

In  fondest  pity  watching  the  pale  looks 

Of  her,  who  sadly  mourns,  and,  tho'  remote, 

Oft  smit  with  pangs  of  deep-felt  sympathy, 

And  breathing  purest  wishes  for  her  peace  ; — 

To  waft  in  gentle  and  soft  whisp'ring  notes 

That  healing  voice,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn, 

"  They  shall  be  comforted ;"  and  tell  that  he, 

The  hapless  object  of  her  sore  distress, 

Was  number'd  with  the  good  (heart-soothing  thought), 

And  full  of  blooming  graces,  ripe  for  heav'n. 

It  is  the  penalty  of  all  that  breathe, 
To  suffer  grief: — there's  none  that  doth  escape — 
Our  utmost  bliss  is  but  a  transient  sun, 
That  for  a  moment  gleams,  the  black'ning  clouds 
Roll  on,  and  hide  it  from  our  cheated  view. 
This  world  is  full  of  mourners  !     Gracious  God, 
What  but  the  thought  of  Thee  could  bear  us  up 
Amid  so  many  pains,  or  who  sustain 
The  terrors  of  Thy  chastening  rod  severe, 
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Didst  Thou  nojt  open  to  our  anxious  view 

The  blessed  kingdom,  where  the  virtuous  heart, 

From  grief  at  length  secure,  may  find  repose  ; 

Where  sever'd  friends  will  meet,  to  part  no  more ; 

And  all  the  just  receive  their  full  account 

For  what  they  suffer'd  here,  in  this  dark  road 

Of  mortal  life  ? — There  all,  who  pin'd  forlorn 

In  misery ;  all,  who  felt  the  chilling  gripe 

«jf  sore  distress  ;  who  meekly  bow'd  the  head 

Beneath  the  tyrant's  axe,  and  felt  the  scourge 

Of  taunting  villany,  shall  rest  in  peace  ; 

And  tears  shall  there  he  wip'd  from  every  eye. 

There  only  love  shall  reign,  love  undisturh'd, 

A  long  unceasing  sabbath  of  delight 

In  the  bright  kingdoms  of  unfading  joy. 

O  my  lamented  Friend,  what  waits  thee  here 
Ere  yet  escap'd  the  prison  doors  of  life  ? 
Thou  shalt  have  comfort ;  and  thine  heart,  that  throbs 
In  silent  anguish,  shall  be  hush'd  in  peace. 
Thou  shalt  have  friendship's  balm  to  heal  thy  wounds  ; 
For  we,  thy  friends,  will  watch  around  thy  head, 
And  minister  soft  solace  to  thy  pains, 
Like  guardian  seraphs,  hymning  songs  of  love. 
And  when  stern  duty  calls  us  from  thy  side, 
Our  anxious  hearts  will  pour  forth  many  a  pray'r 
In  thy  behalf,  and  call  heav'n's  blessing  down 
On  thee,  our  much-lov'd  bleeding  innocent. — 
O  soothing  balm  of  grief,  howe'er  severe, 
That  we  are  lov'd ;  that  every  pang,  that  rends 
Our  bosom,  is  not  felt  by  us  alone  ; 
That  sympathy  with  tender  anxious  look 
In  mute  compassion  watches  every  tear, 
And  sheds  herself  the  drops  she  fain  would  dry. 
This  gives  new  courage  to  the  fainting  soul ; — 
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Our  griefs  are  less  when  shard ; — the  wretch  bereft 
Of  pity's  comfort  is  a  wretch  indeed. 
Yes,  thou  meek  sufferer !  this  pitying  heart, 
Whose  doors  were  never  barr'd  to  worth  in  tears, 
Hath  still  one  precious  corner  left  for  thee ; 
Where  thy  much-valued  image  shall  be  shrin'd, 
And  friendship  guard  it  there,  till  life  be  gone. 
Thou  wilt  not  ever  mourn,  beloved  friend ; 
Thou  yet  wilt  share  the  innocent  delights 
Of  us,  who  cherish  thee,  and  on  thy  lips 
Still  wear  the  smile  of  peace.     We  envy  not 
The  temperate  sorrow,  that  disturbs  not  life, 
The  precious  tribute  of  a  few  warm  tears 
Pour'd  from  the  sacred  fountain  of  the  soul ; 
These  are  but  soothing,  these  to  happier  thoughts 
Not  uncongenial.     The  sweet  song  of  morn 
Shall  cheer  thee  still,  and  nature's  lovely  smile 
Call  thee  to  wander  'mid  her  peaceful  scenes, 
And  tranquil  evening  breathe  her  wonted  calm. 
But  chief  thy  well-instructed  mind  shall  bring 
Rich  stores  of  consolation,  as  thou  turn'st 
The  improving  page,  of  taste  full  apt  to  choose 
The  best  and  wisest,  such  as  the  mild  heart 
Of  woman  most  adorns,  and  blends  the  grace 
Of  sweetest  knowledge  with  a  lovely  form — 
For  what  is  fairest  beauty  without  that  ? 
'Tis  but  a  gilded  snare,  to  lure  the  eye 
Of  love  without  affection,  love  miscall'd, 
An  hour's  poor  play-thing  for  a  trifling  heart, 
That  scorns  the  toy  it  covets,  unsincere. — 
Thou  too  canst  wander  'mid  the  fragrant  blooms, 
That  decorate  the  pure  Castalian  spring ; 
And  to  sweet  numbers  lend  a  willing  ear, 
Such  as  exalt  the  soul  with  moral  themes, 
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Improve  affection,  and  to  virtue  give 

That  sacred  glow,  which  bids  her  to  look  down 

On  all  things  mean  with  scorn,  and  high-born  pride. 

Nor  wilt  thou  him  despise,  tho'  poor  his  song, 

Who  now  by  wandering  Isis,  far  away, 

Amid  his  lonely  musings  thinks  on  thee 

With  fond  regret,  and  praying  for  thy  peace, 

Awakes  once  more  his  long-neglected  lyre  ; 

So  best  awak'd,  if  haply  he  may  strike 

A  soothing  note  of  comfort,  and  awhile 

Allay  the  anguish  of  his  sorrowing  friend. 

AUTHOR  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH,  whose  righteous  hands 
Dispense  to  Thy  poor  creatures  bliss  or  pain, 
As  fits  them  best,  O,  hear  the  fervent  pray'r 
Of  friendship,  pure  and  kind  as  brothers  feel ! 
Send  peace  to  her  sad  heart,  and  give  her  strength 
In  this  dread  trial ;  from  her  troubled  spirit 
Each  dark  and  hideous  image  chase  away  ; 
Plant  solace  only  there,  and  hope  serene, 
And  pleasure  mild,  and  tranquil  pure  content, 
And  all  Thy  dearest  blessings,  that  can  cheer 
Our  mingled  journey  thro'  this  vale  of  woe  ! 


BENEVOLENCE. 

W.  SMYTH. 

TRUE,  Laura,  true !  I  own  with  pain, 
That  goodness  oft  must  toil  in  vain. 
Thy  beauteous  charge,  the  orphan  maid, 
But  ill  thy  generous  care  repaid  ; 
How  could  the  hapless  truant  flee 
From  peace,  and  innocence,  and  thee  ? 
Oft  as  we  stray,  this  cottage  nigh, 
I  feel  how  just  thy  passing  sigh. 
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See  too,  beneath  yon  oak  reclin'd, 
The  clown  to  selfish  sloth  resign' d, 
The  sottish  churl,  who  wastes  the  day, 
Far  from  his  hapless  home  away  : 
In  vain  thy  gentle  wisdom  tried 
To  touch  his  heart,  or  wake  his  pride ; 
And  hateful  now  thy  care  appears, 
Nor  duty  he,  nor  nature,  hears. 

Yet,  Laura,  pause — thy  pain  I  share, 
But  not  thy  languors  and  despair ; 
Oh  !  let  my  tongue,  which  cannot  chide, 
Hint  (while  it  trusts  thy  fondness  tried) 
That  minds  of  hope  and  hurrying  zeal, 
When  fails  their  wish,  too  keenly  feel, 
Nor  bear  defeat,  nor  brook  delay, 
And  turn  from  virtue's  toil  away. 

Thou  canst  not  from  this  scene  below 
Chase  every  vice  and  every  woe ; 
Thou  canst  not  wave  a  fairy  wand, 
Nor  nature  change,  nor  fate  command ; 
Oh  faster  will  the  weed  appear, 
.    Than  art  of  thine  the  flow'r  can  rear ; 
Yet  flow'rs  by  thee  may  learn  to  blow, 
And  weeds  less  rank,  less  widely  grow. 

Look  round,  my  love,  this  hamlet  see  ; 

Its  virtues  all  are  rear'd  by  thee  ; 

From  thee  its  follies  would  retreat, 

Its  vices  fear  thy  glance  to  meet ; 

To  thee  the  young  for  learning  bend, 

The  poor  have  mark'd  thee  for  their  friend  ; 

And  every  grief  to  thee  appeals, 

Which  pity  soothes,  or  bounty  heals. 
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See,  as  we  pass,  each  peasant's  eye 
Gives  thee  a  praise  no  gold  can  buy ; 
Yon  rosy  child  at  distance  view, 
Preparing  all  in  order  due 
With  curtsey  grave  to  stop  thy  way ; 
And  it  shall  look  so  proudly  gay, 
Soon  as  thy  soft  salute  it  hears, 
Soon  as  thy  smile  its  homage  cheers. 

The  tenderness,  thy  heart  that  warms, 
Must  win  its  last,  its  finish'd  charms, 
From  thoughts  subdued,  that  inly  soar, 
And  pious  wisdom's  stedfast  lore. 
Bless,  in  thy  bounded  powers  serene, 
Thy  narrow  sphere,  this  village  scene  ; 
Thine  be  the  toil,  prescribed  by  Heaven, 
Whate'er  the  joy,  the  harvest  given. 

Oft  shall  thy  heart  successful  glow 
With  bliss,  the  virtuous  only  know ; 
And  when  'tis  doom'd  in  vain  to  feel 
For  woes,  thou  want'st  the  pow'r  to  heal, 
The  world  unknown,  the  happier  seat, 
Where  then  thy  drooping  thoughts  retreat, 
That  world  shall  prove,  that  not  in  vain 
Was  felt  thy  heart's  sublimer  pain. 


THE  FIRE-SIDE. 

DR.  COTTON. 

DEAR  Chloe,  while  the  busy  crowd, 
The  vain,  the  wealthy,  and  the  proud, 

In  folly's  maze  advance  ; 
Tho'  singularity  and  pride 
Be  call'd  our  choice,  we'll  step  aside, 

Nor  join  the  giddy  dance. 
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From  the  gay  world  we'll  oft  retire 
To  our  own  family  and  fire, 

Where  love  our  hours  employs  ; 
No  noisy  neighbour  enters  here, 
No  intermeddling  stranger  near 

To  spoil  our  heart-felt  joys. 

If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies  ; 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam  : 
The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow, 
From  our  own  selves  our  joys  must  flow, 

And  that  dear  hut,  our  home. 

Of  rest  was  Noah's  dove  bereft, 
When  with  impatient  wing  she  left 

That  safe  retreat,  the  ark  ; 
Giving  her  vain  excursion  o'er, 
The  disappointed  bird  once  more 

Explor'd  the  sacred  bark. 
Tho*  fools  spurn  Hymen's  gentle  pow'rs, 
We,  who  improve  his  golden  hours, 

By  sweet  experience  know, 
That  marriage,  rightly  understood, 
Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good 

A  paradise  below. 

Our  babes  shall  richest  comforts  bring  ; 
If  tutor'd  right,  they'll  prove  a  spring, 

Whence  pleasures  ever  rise  : 
We'll  form  their  minds  with  studious  care, 
To  all  that's  manly,  good,  and  fair, 

And  train  them  for  the  skies. 
While  they  our  wisest  hours  engage, 
They'll  joy  our  youth,  support  our  age, 

And  crown  our  hoary  hairs  ; 
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They'll  grow  in  virtue  every  day, 
And  thus  our  fondest  loves  repay, 
And  recompense  our  cares. 

No  borrow'd  joys,  they're  all  our  own, 
While  to  the  world  we  live  unknown, 

Or  by  the  world  forgot : 
Monarchs,  we  envy  not  your  state  ; 
We  look  with  pity  on  the  great, 

And  bless  our  humble  lot. 

Our  portion  is  not  large  indeed ; 
But  then  how  little  do  we  need ! 

For  nature's  calls  are  few  ; 
In  this  the  art  of  living  lies, 
To  want  no  more  than  may  suffice, 

And  make  that  little  do. 
We'll  therefore  relish  with  content, 
Whate'er  kind  Providence  has  sent, 

Nor  aim  beyond  our  pow'r ; 
For  if  our  stock  be  very  small, 
'Tis  prudence  to  enjoy  it  all, 

Nor  lose  the  present  hour. 
To  be  resign'd,  when  ills  betide, 
Patient,  when  favours  are  deny'd, 

And  pleas'd  with  favours  given  : 
Dear  Chloe,  this  is  wisdom's  part ; 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart, 

Whose  fragrance  smells  to  heav'n. 
We'll  ask  no  long  protracted  treat, 
Since  winter  life  is  seldom  sweet ; 

But,  when  our  feast  is  o'er, 
Grateful  from  table  we'll  arise, 
Nor  grudge  our  sons  with  envious  eyes 

The  relics  of  our  store. 
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Thus  hand  in  hand,  thro'  life  we'll  go ; 
Its  chequer'd  paths  of  joy  and  woe 

With  cautious  steps  we'll  tread  ; 
Quit  its  vain  scenes  without  a  tear, 
Without  a  trouble  or  a  fear, 

And  mingle  with  the  dead. 

While  conscience,  like  a  faithful  friend, 
Shall  thro'  the  gloomy  vale  attend, 

And  cheer  our  dying  breath  ; 
Shall,  when  all  other  comforts  cease, 
Like  a  kind  angel  whisper  peace, 

And  smooth  the  bed  of  death. 


THE  HERMIT. 

DR.  BEATTIE. 

AT  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still, 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove, 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill, 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove ; 
'Twas  then,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  reclin'd, 
A  Hermit  his  nightly  complaint  thus  began, 
Tho'  mournful  his  numbers,  his  heart  was  resign'd, 
He  thought  as  a  sage,  but  he  felt  as  a  man. 

"  Ah,  why  thus  abandon'd  to  darkness  and  woe, 

"  Why  thus  lonely  Philomel  flows  thy  sad  strain  ? 

"  For  spring  shall  return  and  a  lover  bestow, 

"  And  thy  bosom  no  trace  of  misfortune  retain. 

"  But  if  pity  inspire  thee,  ah !  cease  not  thy  lay, 

•'  Mourn,  sweetest  complainer,  man  calls  thee  to  mourn, 

"  O  soothe  him  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away, 

"  Full  quickly  they  pass — but  they  never  return. 
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"  Now  gliding  remote  on  the  verge  of  the  sky 
"  The  moon  half  extinguish'd  her  crescent  displays  ; 
"  But  lately  I  mark'd  when  majestic  on  high 
"  She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze. 
"  Roll  on,  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 
"  The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendour  again  ; 
"  But  Man's  faded  glory  no  change  can  renew  ! 
"  Ah  fool !  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain  ! 

"  'Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more ; 

"  I  mourn,  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you ; 

"  For  morn  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore, 

"  Perfum'd  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with  dew. 

"  Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn ; 

"  Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save, 

"  But  when  will  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  ! 

"  Oh  when  will  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  ! 

'  'Twas  thus  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betray'd, 
"  That  leads  to  bewilder,  and  dazzles  to  blind, 
"  My  thoughts  wont  to  roam  from  shade  onward  to  shade, 
"  Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 
"  O  pity,  great  Father  of  light,  then  I  cried, 
"  Thy  creature,  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  THEE  : 
"  Lo  !  humbled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  my  pride  ; 
"  From  doubt  and  from  darkness  THOU  only  canst  free. 

"  And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away, 

"  No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn : 

"  So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint  and  astray, 

"  The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  morn. 

"  See  Truth,  Love,  and  Mercy,  in  triumph  descending, 

"  And  Nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom, 

"  On  the  cold  cheek  of  Death   smiles   and   roses    are 

blending, 

"  And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb." 
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A  WISH. 

DR.  IIAWKSWORTH. 

THRO'  groves  sequester' d,  dark  and  still, 
Low  vales,  and  mossy  cells  among, 

In  silent  paths,  the  nameless  rill, 
With  liquid  murmurs,  steals  along ; 

Awhile  it  plays  with  circling  sweep, 
And  lingering  winds  its  native  plain, 

Then  pours  impetuous  down  the  steep, 
And  mingles  with  the  boundless  main. 

O  !  let  my  years  thus  devious  glide, 
Thro'  silent  scenes  obscurely  calm, 

Nor  wealth  nor  strife  pollute  the  tide, 
Nor  honour's  sanguinary  palm. 

When  labour  tires,  and  pleasure  palls, 
Still  let  the  stream  untroubled  lie  ; 

Ere  down  the  steep  of  age  it  falls, 
And  mingles  with  eternity. 


ON  DR.  DODDRIDGE'S  MOTTO. 

DUM  VIVIMUS  V1VAMUS. 

"  LIVE  while  you  live,"  the  epicure  will  say, 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day  : 
"  Live  while  you  live,"  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Lord !  in  my  views  let  both  united  be ! 
I  live  in  pleasure,  when  I  live  to  THEE. 
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WHAT  IS  LIFE  ? 

COWPER. 

HE  lives,  who  lives  to  God  alone, 

And  all  are  dead  beside  ; 
For  other  source  than  God  is  none, 

Whence  life  can  be  supplied. 

To  live  to  God  is  to  requite 

His  love,  as  best  we  may  : 
To  make  His  precepts  our  delight, 

His  promises  our  stay. 

But  life,  within  a  narrow  ring 

Of  giddy  joys  compris'd, 
Is  falsely  named,  and  no  such  thing, 

But  rather  death  disguis'd. 

Can  life  in  them  deserve  the  name, 

Who  only  live  to  prove 
For  what  poor  toys  they  can  disclaim 

An  endless  life  above  ? 

Who,  much  diseas'd,  yet  nothing  feel ; 

Much  menac'd,  nothing  dread  ; 
Have  wounds,  which  only  God  can  heal, 

Yet  never  ask  His  aid  ? 

Who  deem  His  house  a  useless  place  ; 

Faith,  want  of  common  sense  ; 
And  ardour  in  the  Christian  race, 

A  hypocrite's  pretence  ? 

Who  trample  order ;  and  the  day, 

Which  God  asserts  His  own, 
Dishonour  with  unhallow'd  play, 

And  worship  chance  alone  ? 
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If  scorn  of  God's  commands,  impress'd 

On  word  and  deed,  imply 
The  better  part  of  man,  unbless'd 

With  life  that  cannot  die  ; 

Such  want  it ;  and  that  want  uncur'd, 
Till  man  resigns  his  breath, 

Speaks  him  a  criminal,  assur'd 
Of  everlasting  Death. 

Sad  period  to  a  pleasant  course  ! 

Yet  so  will  God  repay 
Sabbaths  profan'd  without  remorse, 

And  mercy  cast  away. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS. 

COWPER. 

"  OH  most  delightful  hour  by  man 

"  Experienc'd  here  below, 
"  The  hour  that  terminates  his  span, 

"  His  folly,  and  his  woe ! 

"  Worlds  should  not  bribe  me  back  to  tread 

"  Again  life's  dreary  waste, 
"  To  see  again  my  day  o'erspread 

"  With  all  the  gloomy  past. 

"  My  home  henceforth  is  in  the  skies, 

"  Earth,  seas,  and  sun,  adieu! 
"  All  heaven  unfolded  to  my  eyes, 

"  I  have  no  sight  for  you." 

So  spoke  Aspasio,  firm  possest 

Of  faith's  supporting  rod, 
Then  breath'd  his  soul  into  its  rest, 

The  bosom  of  his  God. 
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He  was  a  man  among  a  few 

Sincere  on  virtue's  side  ; 
And  all  his  strength  from  Scripture  drew, 

To  hourly  use  applied. 

That  rule  he  priz'd ;  by  that  he  fear'd, 

He  hated,  hop'd,  and  lov'd ; 
Nor  ever  frown'd,  or  sad  appear' d, 

But  when  his  heart  had  rov'd. 

For  he  was  frail  as  thou  or  I, 

And  evil  felt  within  : 
But  when  he  felt  it,  heav'd  a  sigh, 

And  loath'd  the  thought  of  sin. 

Such  liv'd  Aspasio  ;  and  at  last, 

Call'd  up  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 
The  gulph  of  death  triumphant  pass'd, 

By  gales  of  mercy  driven. 

His  joys  he  mine,  each  reader  cries, 

When  my  last  hour  arrives  ; 
They  shall  be  yours,  my  verse  replies, 

Such  only  be  your  lives. 


THE  HOUR  OF  PEACE. 

REV.  T.  GISBOKNE. 

WHEN  groves,  by  moon-light,  silence  keep, 
And  winds  the  vexed  waves  release, 

And  fields  are  hush'd,  and  cities  sleep  : 
Lord !  is  not  this  the  hour  of  peace  ? 

When  infancy  at  evening  tries 

By  turns  to  climb  each  parent's  knees, 
And  gazing  meets  their  raptur'd  eyes  ; 

Lord !  is  not  this  the  hour  of  peace  ? 
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In  golden  pomp  when  autumn  smiles  ; 

And  hill  and  dale  its  rich  increase 
By  man's  full  barns  exulting  piles : 

Lord !  is  not  this  the  hour  of  peace  ? 

When  Mercy  points  where  Jesus  bleeds, 
And  Faith  beholds  thine  anger  cease, 

And  Hope  to  blank  Despair  succeeds  : — 
This,  Father,  this  alone  is  peace ! 


THE  DYING  CHRISTIAN. 

POPE. 

VITAL  spark  of  heavenly  flame! 

Quit,  oh  quit,  this  mortal  frame  ! 

Trembling,  hoping,  ling'ring,  flying, 

Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss,  of  dying ! 
Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life  ! 

Hark !  they  whisper ;  angels  say, 

Sister  spirit,  come  away  ! 

What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite, 

Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 
Drowns  my  spirit,  draws  my  breath  ? 
Tell  me,  my  Soul,  can  this  be  Death  ? 

The  world  recedes,  it  disappears  ! 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes !  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring  ! 
Lend,  lend  your  wings  !  I  mount !  I  fly  ! 
O  Grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ! 

O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
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A  FATHER'S  PRAYER. 

BISHOP  MANT. 

WHILE  to  my  God  with  spirit  meek 

I  call,  on  bended  knee, 
What  blessing  shall  thy  father  seek, 

My  Agatha,  for  thee  ? 
Be  thine  the  good,  He  wills  to  grant, 

He,  who  enthron'd  on  high, 
Is  wise  to  know  whate'er  we  want, 

And  pow'rful  to  supply. 

I  will  not  pray,  dear  babe,  for  thee 

To  prove  or  rich  or  fair  ; 
Nor  tempt  my  God  for  what  may  be 

No  blessing,  but  a  snare. 
But  O  !  a  frame  be  thine,  with  health, 

The  truest  beauty,  blest ! 
And  O  !  be  thine,  the  truest  wealth, 

A  wise  contented  breast ! 

Be  thine,  another's  grief  to  feel, 

Another's  joy  to  share  ! 
Be  thine,  the  grateful  hymn  in  weal, 

In  woe  the  faithful  pray'r ! 
Thy  own  defects  be  thine  to  know, 

To  trust  thy  Saviour's  love, 
In  peace  to  sojourn  here  below, 

But  set  thine  heart  above  ! 

Such  blessings,  through  His  precious  blood, 

Who  died  mankind  to  save, 
Such  blessings  of  th'  all-bounteous  God 

For  thee,  dear  babe,  I  crave. 
And  if  aright  my  suit  I  plead, 

O  may  thy  parents  see 
Thus,  thus,  their  anxious  cares  repaid, 

My  Agatha,  in  thee. 
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IN  A  THUNDER  STORM. 

MRS.  CARTER. 

LET  coward  Guilt,  with  pallid  Fear, 

To  shelt'ring  caverns  fly, 
And  justly  dread  the  vengeful  fate, 

That  thunders  through  the  sky. 

Protected  by  that  Hand,  whose  law 
The  threat'ning  storms  obey, 

Intrepid  Virtue  smiles  secure, 
As  in  the  blaze  of  day. 

In  the  thick  cloud's  tremendous  gloom, 
The  lightning's  lurid  glare, 

It  views  this  same  all-gracious  pow'r, 
That  breathes  the  vernal  air. 

Through  nature's  ever-varying  scene, 
By  different  ways  pursued, 

The  one  eternal  end  of  Heaven 
Is  universal  good. 

With  like  beneficent  effect 

O'er  flaming  aether  glows, 
As  when  it  tunes  the  linnet's  voice, 

Or  blushes  in  the  rose. 

By  reason  taught  to  scorn  those  fears, 

That  vulgar  minds  molest, 
Let  no  fantastic  terrors  break 

My  dear  Narcissa's  rest. 

Thy  life  may  all  the  tenderest  care 

Of  Providence  defend  ; 
And  delegated  angels  round 

Their  guardian  wings  extend ; 
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When  thro'  Creation's  vast  expanse 

The  last  dread  thunders  roll, 
Untune  the  concord  of  the  spheres, 

And  shake  the  rising  soul : 

Unmov'd  may'st  thou  the  final  storm 

Of  jarring  worlds  survey, 
That  ushers  in  the  glad  serene 

Of  everlasting  day. 


NIGHT  PIECE. 

MRS.  CARTER. 

WHILE  night  in  solemn  shade  invests  the  pole, 
And  calm  reflection  soothes  the  pensive  soul, 
While  reason  undisturb'd  asserts  her  sway, 
And  life's  deceitful  colours  fade  away  ; 
To  THEE  !  all-conscious  Presence !  I  devote 
This  peaceful  interval  of  soher  thought : 
Here  all  my  better  faculties  confine  ; 
And  be  this  hour  of  sacred  silence  Thine  ! 

If  by  the  day's  illusive  scenes  misled, 
My  erring  soul  from  virtue's  path  has  stray'd, 
Snar'd  by  example,  or  by  passion  warm'd, 
Some  false  delight  my  giddy  sense  has  charm'd : 
My  calmer  thoughts  the  wretched  choice  reprove, 
And  my  best  hopes  are  center'd  in  Thy  love. 
Depriv'd  of  this,  can  life  one  joy  afford  ? 
Its  utmost  boast,  a  vain  unmeaning  word. 

But  ah,  how  oft  my  lawless  passions  rove, 
And  break  those  awful  precepts  I  approve ! 
Pursue  the  fatal  impulse  I  abhor, 
And  violate  the  virtue  I  adore  ! 
Oft  when  Thy  better  Spirit's  guardian  care 
Warn'd  my  fond  soul  to  shun  the  tempting  snare, 
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My  stubborn  will  His  gentle  aid  repress'd, 
And  check'd  the  rising  goodness  in  my  breast ; 
Mad  with  vain  hopes,  or  urg'd  by  false  desires, 
Still'd  His  soft  voice,  and  quench'd  His  sacred  fires. 

With  grief  oppress'd,  and  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
Should' st  Thou  condemn,  I  own  my  sentence  just. 
But  oh !  Thy  softer  titles  let  me  claim, 
And  plead  my  cause  by  mercy's  gentle  name. 
Mercy,  that  wipes  the  penitential  tear, 
And  dissipates  the  horrors  of  despair ; 
From  righteous  justice  steals  the  vengeful  hour, 
Softens  the  dreadful  attribute  of  power, 
Disarms  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God, 
And  seals  my  pardon  in  a  Saviour's  blood ! 

All-powerful  Grace,  exert  thy  gentle  sway, 
And  teach  my  rebel  passions  to  obey  ; 
Lest  lurking  folly  with  insidious  art 
Regain  my  volatile  inconstant  heart ! 
Shall  every  high  resolve  devotion  frames 
Be  only  lifeless  sounds  and  specious  names  ? 
Oh  rather,  while  thy  hopes  and  fears  controul, 
In  this  still  hour,  each  motion  of  my  soul, 
Secure  its  safety  by  a  sudden  doom, 
And  be  the  soft  retreat  of  sleep  my  tomb  ! 
Calm  let  me  slumber  in  that  dark  repose, 
Till  the  last  morn  its  orient  beam  disclose  ; 
Then,  when  the  great  archangel's  potent  sound 
Shall  echo  thro'  creation's  ample  round, 
Wak'd  from  the  sleep  of  death,  with  joy  survey 
The  opening  splendours  of  eternal  day. 
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TO-MORROW. 

ANON. 

How  sweet  to  the  heart  is  the  thought  of  to-morrow, 
When  hope's  fairy  pictures  bright  colours  display  ; 
How  sweet  when  we  can  from  futurity  borrow 
A  balm  for  the  griefs  that  afflict  us  to-day  ! 

When  wearisome  sickness  has  taught  me  to  languish 
For  health,  and  the  comforts  it  bears  on  its  wing, 
Let  me  hope,  O  how  soon  it  would  lessen  my  anguish ! 
That  to-morrow  will  ease  and  serenity  bring. 

When  travelling  alone,  quite  forlorn,  unbefriended, 
Sweet  hope  that  to-morrow  my  wand' ring  will  cease  ; 
That  at  home  then  with  care  sympathetic  attended, 
I  shall  rest  unmolested,  and  slumber  in  peace. 

Or  when  from  the  friends  of  my  heart  long  divided, 
The  fond  expectation  with  joy  how  replete  ! 
That  from  far  distant  regions,  by  Providence  guided, 
To-morrow  may  see  us  most  happily  meet. 

When  six  days  of  labour,  each  other  succeeding, 
With  hurry  and  toil  have  my  spirits  oppress'd, 
What  pleasure  to  think,  as  the  last  is  receding, 
To-morrow  will  be  a  sweet  sabbath  of  rest. 

And  when  the  vain  shadows  of  time  are  retiring, 
When  life  is  fast  fleeting  and  death  is  in  sight, 
The  Christian  believing,  exulting,  aspiring, 
Beholds  a  to-morrow  of  endless  delight ! 

But  the  infidel  then,  he  sees  no  to-morrow  ! 
Yet  he  knows  that  his  moments  are  hast'ning  away  ; 
Poor  wretch  !  can  he  feel,  without  heart-rending  sorrow, 
That  his  joys  and  his  life  will  expire  with  to-day. 
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SUNDAY  MORNING. 

BISHOP  MANT. 

WELCOME,  thou  peaceful  dawn ! 

O'er  field  and  wooded  lawn 
The  wonted  sound  of  busy  toil  is  laid. 

And  hark,  the  village-bell ! 

Whose  simple  tinklings  swell, 
Sweet  as  soft  music,  on  the  straw-roof  d  shed ; 
And  bid  the  pious  cottager  prepare, 
To  keep  th'  appointed  rest,  and  seek  the  house  of  pray'r. 

How  goodly  'tis  to  see 

The  rustic  family 
Duly  along  the  church- way  path  repair : 

The  Mother  trim  and  plain, 

Leading  her  ruddy  train, 
The  Father  pacing  slow  with  modest  air. 
With  honest  heart  and  humble  guise  they  come 
To  serve  Almighty  God,  and  bear  His  blessing  home. 

At  home  they  gaily  share 

Their  sweet  and  simple  fare, 
And  thank  the  Giver  of  the  festal  board ; 

Around  the  blazing  hearth 

They  sit  in  harmless  mirth, 
Or  turn  with  awe  the  volume  of  the  Lord  : 
Then  full  of  heav'nly  joy  retiring  pay 
Their  sacrifice  of  pray'r  to  HIM  who  bless'd  the  day. 

O  Sabbath  bell,  thy  voice 

Makes  hearts  like  these  rejoice ; 
Not  so  the  child  of  vanity  and  pow'r  ; 

He  the  blest  pavement  treads, 

Perchance  as  custom  bids, 
Perchance  to  gaze  away  a  listless  hour ; 
Then  crowns  the  bowl,  or  scours  along  the  road, 
Nor  hides  his  shame  from  men,  nor  heeds  the  eye  of  God. 
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When  the  seventh  morning's  gleam 

Purpled  the  lonely  stream, 
On  its  green  bank  of  old  the  Christian  bow'd ; 

The  hand  adoring  spread ; 

And  broke  the  mystic  bread ; 
And  leagu'd  in  bonds  of  holy  concord,  vow'd 
From  the  cleans'd  heart  to  wash  each  foul  offence, 
And  give  his  days  to  peace  and  saintly  innocence. 

In  vain  the  Roman  lord 
Waved  the  relentless  sword, 
And  spread  the  terrors  of  the  circling  flame  ; 
In  vain  the  heathen  sought, 
If  chance  some  lurking  spot 
Might  mar  the  lustre  of  the  Christian  name  ; 
Th'  Eternal  Spirit,  by  His  fruits  confess'd, 
In  life  secur'd  from  stain,  and  steel'd   in    death,    the 
breast. 

O  would  His  influence  bless 

With  faith  and  holiness 
The  laggart  people  of  our  favour'd  isle  ! 

But  if  too  deep  and  wide 

Have  spread  corruption's  tide, 
O  might  He  deign  on  me  and  mine  to  smile  ! 
So  shall  we  ne'er  with  due  devotion  fail 
The  consecrated  day  of  solemn  rest  to  hail ; 

So  shall  we  still  resort 

To  Sion's  hallow'd  court, 
And  lift  the  heart  to  Him  who  dwells  above, 

Thence  home  returning  muse 

On  sweet  and  solemn  views, 
Or  fill  the  void  with  acts  of  holy  love ; 
Then  lay  us  down  in  peace  to  think  we've  given 
Another  precious  day  to  fit  our  souls  for  heaven  ! 
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THE  FLOWERS. 

BISHOP  HORNE. 
THE  HELIOTROPE. 

THROUGH  all  the  changes  of  the  day 

I  turn  me  to  the  sun ; 
In  clear  or  cloudy  skies  I  say 

Alike,  THY  WILL  BE  DONE. 

THE  VIOLET. 

A  lovely  flower,  in  secret  bower, 

Invisible  I  dwell ; 
For  blessing  made,  without  parade, 

Known  only  by  my  smell. 

THE  LILY. 

Emblem  of  Him,  in  whom  no  stain 
The  eye  of  heaven  could  see, 

In  all  their  glory,  monarchs  vain 
Are  not  array'd  like  me. 

THE  ROSE. 
With  ravish'd  heart  that  crimson  hail, 

Which  in  thy  bosom  glows  : 
Think  how  the  lily  of  the  vale 

Became  like  Sharon's  rose. 

THE  PRIMROSE. 

When  time's  dark  winter  shall  be  o'er, 
His  storms  and  tempests  laid, 

Like  me  you'll  rise  a  fragrant  flower, 
But  not  like  me  to  fade. 

THE  GARDEN. 

The  bow'r  of  innocence  and  bliss 

Sin  caus'd  to  disappear  : 
Repent,  and  walk  in  faith  and  love, 

You'll  find  an  Eden  here. 
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THE  ROSE. 

COWPER. 

THE  rose  had  been  wash'd,  just  wash'd  in  a  show'r, 

Which  Mary  to  Anna  convey'd, 
The  plentiful  moisture  incumber'd  the  flow'r, 

And  weigh'd  down  its  beautiful  head. 

The  cup  was  all  fill'd,  and  the  leaves  were  all  wet, 

And  it  seem'd  to  a  fanciful  view, 
To  weep  for  the  buds,  it  had  left  with  regret 

On  the  flourishing  bush,  where  it  grew. 

I  hastily  seiz'd  it,  unfit  as  it  was 

For  a  nosegay,  so  dripping  and  drown'd, 

And  swinging  it  rudely,  too  rudely,  alas  ! 
I  snapp'd  it,  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

And  such,  I  exclaim'd,  is  the  pitiless  part, 

Some  act  by  the  delicate  mind, 
Regardless  of  wringing  and  breaking  a  heart, 

Already  to  sorrow  resign'd. 

This  elegant  rose,  had  I  shaken  it  less, 

Might  have  bloom'd  with  its  owner  awhile  ; 

And  the  tear,  that  is  wip'd  with  a  little  address, 
May  be  follow'd  perhaps  by  a  smile. 


THE  DOG  AND  THE  LILY. 

COWPER. 

THE  noon  was  shady,  and  soft  airs 

Swept  Ouse's  silent  tide, 
When  'scap'd  from  literary  cares, 

I  wander'd  on  his  side. 
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My  spaniel,  prettiest  of  his  race, 

And  high  of  pedigree, 
(Two  nymphs  adorn'd  with  every  grace, 

That  spaniel  found  for  me ;) 

Now  wanton'd,  lost  in  flags  and  reeds, 

Now  starting  into  sight, 
Pursued  the  swallow  o'er  the  meads 

With  scarce  a  slower  flight. 

It  was  the  time,  when  Ouse  display'd 

His  lilies  newly  blown  : 
Their  beauties  I  intent  survey'd, 

And  one  I  wish'd  my  own. 

With  cane  extended  far,  I  sought 

To  steer  it  close  to  land  ; 
But  still  the  prize,  tho'  nearly  caught, 

Escap'd  my  eager  hand. 
BEAU  mark'd  my  unsuccessful  pains 

With  fix'd  considerate  face, 
And  puzzling  sat  his  puppy  brains, 

To  comprehend  the  case. 
But  with  a  chirrup  clear  and  strong, 

Dispersing  all  his  dream, 
I  thence  withdrew,  and  following  long 

The  windings  of  the  stream, 

My  ramble  finish'd  I  return'd  : 

BEAU,  trotting  far  before, 
The  floating  wreath  again  discern'd, 

And  plunging  left  the  shore. 

I  saw  him  with  that  lily  c.opp'd 

Impatient  swim  to  meet 
My  quick  approach,  and  soon  he  dropp'd 

The  treasure  at  my  feet. 
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Charm'd  with  the  sight,  the  world,  I  cried, 

Shall  hear  of  this  thy  deed  : 
My  dog  shall  mortify  the  pride 

Of  man's  superior  breed. 

But  chief  myself  I  will  enjoin, 

Awake  at  duty's  call, 
To  shew  a  love  as  prompt  as  thine 

To  HIM,  who  gives  me  all. 


THE  GLOW-WORM. 

COWPER. 

BENEATH  the  hedge,  or  near  the  stream, 

A  worm  is  known  to  stray  ; 
That  shows  by  night  a  lucid  beam, 

Which  disappears  by  day. 

Disputes  have  been,  and  still  prevail, 
From  whence  his  rays  proceed ; 

Some  give  that  honour  to  his  tail, 
And  others  to  his  head. 

But  this  is  sure — the  hand  of  might, 

That  kindles  up  the  skies, 
Gives  him  a  modicum  of  light, 

Proportion'd  to  his  size. 

Perhaps  indulgent  nature  meant, 

By  such  a  lamp  bestow'd, 
To  bid  the  traveller,  as  he  went, 

Be  careful  where  he  trod  ; 

Nor  crush  a  worm,  whose  useful  light 
Might  serve,  however  small, 

To  shew  a  stumbling-stone  by  night, 
And  save  him  from  a  fall. 
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Whate'er  she  meant,  this  truth  divine 

Is  legible  and  plain, 
"Pis  pow'r  Almighty  bids  him  shine, 

Nor  bids  him  shine  in  vain. 

Ye  proud  and  wealthy,  let  this  theme 
Teach  humbler  thoughts  to  you, 

Since  such  a  reptile  has  its  gem, 
And  boasts  its  splendour  too. 


TO  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

ROGERS. 

CHILD  of  the  sun !  pursue  thy  rapt'rous  flight, 
Mingling  with  her  thou  lov'st  in  fields  of  light ; 
And,  where  the  flow'rs  of  Paradise  unfold, 
Quaff  fragrant  nectar  from  their  cups  of  gold. 
There  shall  thy  wings,  rich  as  an  ev'ning  sky, 
Expand  and  shut  with  silent  extacy ! 
—Yet  wert  thou  once  a  worm ;  a  thing,  that  crept 
On  the  bare  earth,  then  wrought  a  tomb,  and  slept ! 
And  such  is  man  ;  soon  from  his  cell  of  clay 
To  burst  a  seraph  in  the  blaze  of  day ! 


COMPARISON  ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

COWPER. 

SWEET  stream,  that  wind'st  thro'  yonder  glade, 

Apt  emblem  of  a  virtuous  maid — 

Silent  and  chaste,  she  steals  along, 

Far  from  the  world's  gay  busy  throng ; 

With  gentle  yet  prevailing  force, 

Intent  upon  her  destin'd  course  ; 

Graceful  and  useful  all  she  does  ; 

Blessing  and  blest,  where'er  she  goes ; 

Pure-bosom'd,  as  that  watery  glass  ; 

And  heaven  reflected  in  her  face. 
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THE  POPLAR  FIELD. 

COWPER. 

THE  poplars  are  felled,  farewell  to  the  shade, 
And  the  whispering  sound  of  the  cool  colonnade  ; 
The  winds  play  no  longer  and  sing  in  the  leaves, 
Nor  Ouse  on  his  bosom  their  image  receives. 

Twelve  years  have  elaps'd,  since  I  last  took  a  view 
Of  my  favorite  field  and  the  bank  where  they  grew, 
And  now  in  the  grass  behold  they  are  laid, 
And  the  tree  is  my  seat  that  once  lent  me  a  shade. 

The  black-bird  has  fled  to  another  retreat, 
Where  the  hazels  afford  him  a  screen  from  the  heat ; 
And  the  scene,  where  his  melody  charm'd  me  before, 
Resounds  with  his  sweet-flowing  ditty  no  more. 

My  fugitive  years  are  all  hasting  away, 
And  I  must  ere  long  lie  as  lowly  as  they, 
With  a  turf  on  my  breast,  and  a  stone  at  my  head, 
Ere  another  such  grove  shall  arise  in  its  stead. 

'Tis  a  sight  to  engage  me,  if  any  thing  can, 
To  muse  on  the  perishing  pleasures  of  man  ; 
Tho'  his  life  be  a  dream,  his  enjoyments,  I  see, 
Have  a  being  less  durable  even  than  he. 


A  BIRTH-DAY  THOUGHT. 

ANON. 

CAN  I,  all  gracious  Providence  ! 

Can  I  deserve  Thy  care  ? 
Ah  no  :  I've  not  the  least  pretence 

To  bounties  which  I  share. 
E  2 
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Have  I  not  been  defended  still 
From  dangers  and  from  death  ; 

Been  safe  preserved  from  every  ill, 
E'er  since  Thou  gav'st  me  breath  ? 

I  live  once  more  to  see  the  day 
That  brought  me  first  to  light ; 

0  teach  my  willing  heart  the  way 
To  take  Thy  mercies  right. 

Tho'  dazzling  splendour,  pomp,  and  show, 

My  fortune  has  denied  ; 
Yet  more  than  grandeur  can  bestow, 

Content  hath  well  supplied. 

No  strife  has  e'er  disturb'd  my  peace, 

No  mis'ries  have  I  known  : 
And  that  I'm  blest  with  health  and  ease, 

With  humble  thanks  I  own. 

1  envy  no  one's  birth  or  fame, 

Their  titles,  train,  or  dress  ; 
Nor  has  my  pride  e'er  stretch'd  its  aim 

Beyond  what  I  possess. 
I  ask  and  wish,  not  to  appear 

More  beauteous,  rich,  or  gay  ; 
Lord !  make  me  wiser  every  year, 

And  better  every  day. 


TO  A  FLY,  AFTER  A  SEVERE  WINTER. 

MISS  PEARSON. 

AH  !  whence  com'st  thou  with  wing  so  clear, 
Thus  soon  to  brave  the  chilling  year  ? 
Come  tell  me,  little  wanderer,  tell, 
In  what  deep  nook  or  dreary  cell 
Thou  hast  past  the  dark  hybernal  day, 
Like  me  to  keen  despair  a  prey  ? 
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When  first  emerging  from  the  night 
Thou  saw'st  the  warm,  refulgent  light ; 
Didst  thou  not  think  thy  lucid  wing 
Was  made  to  fan  eternal  spring, 
That  but  for  thee  the  lily  threw 
Her  silver  bosom  to  the  dew, 
That  blooms,  and  fruits,  and  light  combin'd 
With  verdure  bright,  and  breezes  kind 
To  charm  thy  little  frolic  mind  ? 
Alas !  too  soon  November's  blast 
Would  teach  thee  how  to  rate  the  past, 
Whirl  thee  on  frosty  winds  to  mourn 
The  joy  that  never  must  return, 
Clog  thy  transparent  wings  with  damp, 
And  all  thy  tender  organs  cramp  ; 
Bid  thee  detest  the  fragrant  day, 
That  woke  thee  in  the  midst  of  May, 
And  ask  why  heav'n  exerts  its  pow'r 
To  form  the  insect  of  an  hour. 
"  O  no  my  friend,"  I  hear  thee  cry, 
"  Dare  I  a  weak  and  tiny  fly, 
Dare  I  presume  to  grasp  the  plan 
Which  men  nor  angels  e'er  shall  scan  ? 
— My  being  has  not  useless  been, 
In  me  the  Deity  is  seen — 
These  pinions  which  assist  my  flight, 
Shew  every  kind  of  blooming  light, 
Blended  by  that  celestial  hand, 
Which  paints  the  skies,  and  clothes  the  land ; 
And  while  thy  pensive  eye  shall  view 
My  form  minute  and  beauteous  hue, 
Thou  may'st  derive  more  vig'rous  pow'r, 
To  bear  misfortune's  piercing  show'r, 
E  3 
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Convinc'd,  the  God,  who  car'd  for  me, 

Will  ne'er,  my  friend,  abandon  thee. 

I  ask  not  why  the  breath  divine 

Is  for  so  short  a  period  mine, 

But  every  talent  dedicate 

To  fill  the  circle  mark'd  by  fate. 

With  grateful  haste  I  spread  my  wings, 

When  bright  and  sweet  the  morning  springs, 

To  thank  the  great  benignant  God, 

Who  call'd  me  from  the  senseless  sod 

To  drink  the  dews  of  essenc'd  flowers, 

And  glitter  in  the  sunny  hours. 

My  infant  race  I  guard  with  care, 

Till  instinct  bids  them  rise  in  air ; 

And,  when  autumnal  evenings  close, 

I  sink  resign'd  to  deep  repose. 

But  not  to  rear  an  infant  brood, 

To  revel  midst  nectareous  food, 

Or  gay  in  elemental  light 

To  shew  my  beauty  to  the  sight, 

Is  all,  for  which  I  have  to  give 

Piaise  to  the  Power  who  bade  me  live. 

Last  year  thy  hand  with  eager  haste, 

Snatch'd  me  from  out  the  dazzling  waste, 

When  lur'd  to  sip  thy  fragrant  tea, 

I'd  fall'n  into  the  milky  sea — 

That  life,  thy  great  Creator  gave, 

Thy  heart  has  felt  delight  to  save. 

Then  shall  I  gracious  heav'n  arraign, 

Or  dare  to  say  I'm  form'd  in  vain, 

If  I  have  call'd  one  virtue  forth, 

Or  giv'n  one  gen'rous  feeling  birth  ?" 
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CONSTANTINE'S  VISION. 

IN  THIS  CONQUER  ! 
ORIGINAL. 

"  SOLDIER  of  Christ,  by  this  subdue  !" 
So  flow'd,  'tis  said,  the  strain  divine, 

When  burst  on  thy  enraptur'd  view 
The  cross,  imperial  Constantine. 

Straight  o'er  thy  crest  the  cross  was  rais'd, 

Bright  with  the  cross  thy  buckler  blaz'd, 

Thy  arm  the  banner'd  cross  unfurl'd, 

And  wav'd  triumphant  o'er  the  world. 

O  thou,  who  read'st  the  wondrous  lay, 

Its  terrors  does  the  world  unfold, 
Or  to  thy  dazzled  sense  display 

Its  silken  pomp,  and  gems,  and  gold  ? 

Does  Pleasure,  to  seduce  thy  soul, 

Around  her  siren  witcheries  spread, 
Hold  to  thy  lip  her  charmed  bowl, 

Or  lure  thee  to  th'  unhallow'd  bed  ? 

Does  he,  the  foe  of  man  and  God, 

Couch'd  like  a  lion,  near  thee  wait, 
Prepar'd  to  taint  thy  tongue  with  fraud, 

Thy  hand  with  force,  thy  heart  with  hate  ? 

Still  uncorrupted,  undismay'd, 

Fix  on  the  cross  thy  stedfast  view  ; 
And  girt  with  truth,  in  faith  array'd, 

"  Soldier  of  Christ,  by  this  subdue  !" 


E  4 
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EARLY  INSTRUCTION. 

BISHOP  IIEBER. 

BY  cool  Siloam's  shady  rill 

How  sweet  the  lily  grows  ! 
How  sweet  the  breath  beneath  the  hill 

Of  Sharon's  dewy  rose  ! 

Lo,  such  the  child  whose  early  feet 
The  paths  of  peace  have  trod ; 

Whose  secret  heart,  with  influence  sweet, 
Is  upward  drawn  to  God ! 

By  cool  Siloam's  shady  rill 

The  lily  must  decay  ; 
The  rose  that  blooms  beneath  the  hill 

Must  shortly  fade  away. 

And  soon,  too  soon,  the  wintry  hour 

Of  man's  maturer  age  ; 
Will  shake  the  soul  with  sorrow's  power, 

And  stormy  passion's  rage  ! 

Oh  !  Thou,  whose  infant  feet  were  found 

Within  Thy  Father's  shrine  ! 
Whose  years,  with  changeless  virtue  crown'd, 

Were  all  alike  Divine  ! 

Dependant  on  Thy  bounteous  breath, 

We  seek  Thy  grace  alone, 
In  childhood,  manhood,  age,  and  death, 

To  keep  us  still  Thine  own ! 


THE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 

FROM  "THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR." 

YE  whose  hearts  are  beating  high 
With  the  pulse  of  poesy, 
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Heirs  of  more  than  royal  race, 
Framed  by  Heav'n's  peculiar  grace, 
God's  own  work  to  do  on  earth, 

(If  the  word  be  not  too  bold), 
Giving  virtue  a  new  birth, 

And  a  life  that  ne'er  grows  old. 

Sovereign  masters  of  all  hearts  ! 
Know  ye,  who  hath  set  your  parts  ? 
He  who  gave  you  breath  to  sing, 
By  whose  strength  ye  sweep  the  string, 
He  hath  chosen  you,  to  lead 

His  Hosannas  here  below : — 
Mount,  and  claim  your  glorious  meed  ; 

Linger  not  with  sin  and  woe. 

But  if  ye  should  hold  your  peace, 
Deem  not  that  the  song  would  cease  ; 
Angels  round  His  glory-throne, 
Stars,  His  guiding  hand  that  own, 
Flowers,  that  grow  beneath  our  feet, 

Stones  in  earth's  dark  womb  that  rest, 
High  and  low,  in  choirs  shall  meet, 

Ere  His  name  shall  be  unblest. 

Lord,  by  ev'ry  minstrel  tongue 
Be  Thy  praise  so  duly  sung, 
That  Thine  angels'  harps  may  ne'er 
Fail  to  find  fit  echoing  here ; 
We  the  while,  of  meaner  birth, 

Who  in  that  divinest  spell 
Dare  not  hope  to  join  on  earth, 

Give  us  grace  to  listen  well ! 

But  should  thankless  silence  seal 
Lips,  that  might  half  Heav'n  reveal, 
£  5 
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Should  bards  in  idol  hymns  profane 
The  sacred  soul-enthralling  strain, 
(As  in  this  bad  world  below 

Noblest  things  find  vilest  using), 
Then,  Thy  power  and  mercy  shew, 

In  vile  things  noble  breath  infusing. 

Then  waken  into  sound  divine 
The  very  pavement  of  Thy  shrine  ; 
Till  we,  like  Heaven's  star- sprinkled  floor, 
Faintly  give  back  what  we  adore. 
Child-like  though  the  voices  be, 

And  untunable  the  parts, 
Thou  wilt  own  the  minstrelsy, 

If  it  flow  from  child-like  hearts. 


AT  A  FUNERAL. 

BISHOP    HEBER. 

BENEATH  our  feet,  and  o'er  our  head, 

Is  equal  warning  giv'n  ; 
Beneath  us  lie  the  countless  dead, 

Above  us  is  the  heav'n ! 

Their  names  are  graven  on  the  stone, 
Their  bones  are  in  the  clay  ; 

And  ere  another  day  is  gone, 
Ourselves  may  be  as  they ! 

Death  rides  on  every  passing  breeze, 
He  lurks  in  every  flower ; 

Each  season  has  its  own  disease, 
Its  peril  every  hour ! 

Our  eyes  have  seen  the  rosy  light 
Of  youth's  soft  cheek  decay, 

And  Fate  descend  in  sudden  night, 
On  manhood's  middle  day. 
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Our  eyes  have  seen  the  steps  of  age 

Halt  feebly  toward  the  tomb  ; 
And  yet  shall  earth  our  hearts  engage, 

And  dreams  of  days  to  come  ? 

Turn,  mortal,  turn  !  thy  danger  know  ; 

Where'er  thy  foot  can  tread, 
The  earth  rings  hollow  from  below, 

And  warns  thee  of  her  dead ! 

Turn,  Christian,  turn !  thy  soul  apply 

To  truths  divinely  giv'n  ; 
The  bones  that  underneath  thee  lie, 

Shall  live  for  Hell  or  Heav'n  ! 


FUNERAL  ANTHEM. 

REV.   H.   H.   MILMAN. 

BROTHER,  thou  art  gone  before  us,  and  thy  saintly  soul 

is  flown 
Where  tears  are  wip'd  from  every  eye,  and   sorrow  is 

unknown ; 
From  the  burthen  of  the  flesh,  and  from  care  and  fear 

releas'd, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 

are  at  rest. 

The  toilsome  way  thou'st  travelled  o'er,  and  borne  the 

heavy  load, 
But  Christ  hath  taught  thy  languid  feet  to  reach  his 

blest  abode ; 
Thou'rt  sleeping  now  like  Lazarus,  upon  his  Father's 

breast, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 

are  at  rest. 

E  6 
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Sin  can  never  taint  thee  now,  nor  doubt  thy  faith  assail, 
Nor  thy  meek  trust  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 

fail. 
And   there   thou'rt   sure  to  meet  the  good,  whom  on 

earth  thou  loved'st  best, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 

are  at  rest. 
"  Earth  to  earth,"    and    "  dust  to  dust,"    the  solemn 

priest  hath  said, 
So  we  lay  the  turf  above  thee  now,  and  seal  thy  narrow 

bed; 
But  thy  spirit,  Brother,  soars  away  among  the  faithful 

blest, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 

are  at  rest. 

And  when  the   Lord  shall  summon  us,  whom  he  hath 

left  behind, 

May  we,  untainted  by  the  world,  as  sure  a  welcome  find  ; 
May  each,  like  thee,  depart  in  peace,  to  be  a  glorious 

guest, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 

are  at  rest. 


TIME. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

"  WHY  sitt'st  thou  by  that  ruin'd  hall, 
Thou  aged  carle  so  stern  and  grey  ? 

Dost  thou  its  former  pride  recal, 
Or  ponder  how  it  pass'd  away  ?" 

"  Know'st  thou  not  me  !"  the  Deep  Voice  cried  ; 

"  So  long  enjoy'd,  so  oft  misused : 
Alternate,  in  thy  fickle  pride, 

Desir'd,  neglected,  and  accused  ? 
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"  Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  flax, 

Man  and  his  marvels  pass  away ; 
And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax, 

Are  founded,  flourish  and  decay. 

"  Redeem  mine  hours — the  space  is  brief — 
While  in  my  glass  the  sand-grains  shiver ; 

And  measureless  thy  joy  or  grief, 

When  TIME  and  thou  shalt  part  for  ever !" 


CHRISTIAN  CONSOLATION  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
FRIENDS. 
ORIGINAL. 

IT  has  been  said,  and  I  believe, 
Tho'  tears  of  natural  sorrow  start, 

'Tis  mix'd  with  pleasure  when  we  grieve 
For  those,  the  dearest  to  the  heart, 
From  whom  long-lov'd  at  length  we  part ; 

As  by  a  Christian's  feelings  led, 

We  lay  them  in  their  peaceful  bed. 

Yet  speak  I  not  of  those  who  go 

The  allotted  pilgrimage  on  earth, 
With  earth-born  passions  grovelling  low, 

Enslav'd  to  honour,  avarice,  mirth, 

Unconscious  of  a  nobler  birth  : 
But  such  as  tread  with  loftier  scope 
The  Christian's  path,  with  Christian  hope. 

We  grieve  to  think  that  they  again 

Shall  ne'er  in  this  world's  pleasure  share  ; 

But  sweet  the  thought,  that  this  world's  pain 
No  more  is  their's  ;   that  this  world's  care 
It  is  no  more  their  lot  to  bear  : 

And  surely  in  this  scene  below 

The  joy  is  balanc'd  by  the  woe  : 
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We  grieve  to  see  the  lifeless  form, 
The  livid  cheek,  the  sunken  eye  : 

But  sweet  to  think  corruption's  form 
The  deathless  spirit  can  defy, 
And  claim  its  kindred  with  the  sky. 

Lo  !  there  the  earthly  vessel  lies, 

Aloft  the  unbodied  tenant  flies  ! 

We  grieve  to  think  our  eyes  no  more 

That  form,  those  features  lov'd,  shall  trace 

But  sweet  it  is,  from  memory's  store, 
Each  cherish'd  grace  to  ponder  o'er, 
And  fold  them  in  the  heart's  embrace. 

No  bliss  mid  worldly  crowds  is  bred, 

Like  musing  on  the  sainted  dead. 

We  grieve  to  see  expir'd  the  race 
They  ran,  intent  on  works  of  love  : 

But  sweet  to  think  no  mixture  base, 
Which  with  their  better  nature  strove, 
Shall  mar  their  virtuous  deeds  above. 

Sin  o'er  their  soul  has  lost  his  hold, 

And  left  them  with  their  earthly  mould. 

We  grieve  to  know,  that  we  must  roam 
Apart  from  them  each  wonted  spot : 

But  sweet  to  think,  that  they  a  home 
Have  gain'd,  a  fair  and  goodly  lot, 
Enduring,  and  that  changeth  not. 

And  who  that  home  of  freedom  there 

Will  with  this  prison-house  compare. 

'Tis  grief  to  feel,  that  we  behind 
Sever'd  from  those  we  love  remain  : 

'Tis  joy  to  hope,  that  we  shall  find, 
Exempt  from  sorrow,  fear,  and  pain, 
With  them  our  dwelling-place  again  : 
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'Tis  but  like  them  to  sink  to  rest, 
With  them  to  waken  and  be  blest. 

O  Thou,  who  form'st  Thy  creature's  mind 
With  thoughts  that  chasten  and  that  cheer, 

Grant  me  to  fill  my  space  assign'd 
For  sojourning  a  stranger  here 
With  holy  hope  and  filial  fear ! 

Fear  to  be  banish'd  far  from  Thee, 

And  hope  Thy  face  unveil'd  to  see  ! 

There,  before  Thee,  the  GREAT,  the  GOOD, 

By  angel  myriads  compass'd  round, 
Made  perfect  by  the  Saviour's  blood, 

With  virtue  cloth'd,  with  honour  crown'd, 

The  spirits  of  the  just  are  found  : 
There  tears  no  more  of  sorrow  start, 
Pain  flies  the  unmolested  heart, 
And  life  in  bliss  unites  whom  death  no  more  shall 
part. 

GOD  MANIFESTED  BY  HIS  WORKS. 

FROM    "  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR." 

THERE  is  a  book,  who  runs  may  read, 

Which  heavenly  truth  imparts, 
And  all  the  lore  its  scholars  need, 

Pure  eyes  and  Christian  hearts. 

The  works  of  God  above,  below, 

Within  us  and  around, 
Are  pages  in  that  book,  to  shew 

How  God  Himself  is  found. 

The  glorious  sky  embracing  all 

Is  like  the  Maker's  love, 
Wherewith  encompass'd,  great  and  small 

In  peace  and  order  move. 
13 
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The  moon  above,  the  church  helow, 

A  wondrous  race  they  run, 
But  all  their  radiance,  all  their  glow, 

Each  borrows  of  its  sun. 

The  Saviour  lends  the  light  and  heat 

That  crowns  His  holy  hill ; 
The  saints,  like  stars,  around  His  seat, 

Perform  their  courses  still. 

The  saints  above  are  stars  in  heaven — 
What  are  the  saints  on  earth  ? 

Like  trees  they  stand  whom  God  has  given, 
Our  Eden's  happy  birth. 

Faith  is  their  fix'd  unswerving  root, 

Hope  their  unfading  flower, 
Fair  deeds  of  charity  their  fruit, 

The  glory  of  their  bower. 

The  dew  of  heaven  is  like  Thy  grace, 

It  steals  in  silence  down  ; 
But  where  it  lights,  the  favour'd  place 

By  richest  fruits  is  known. 

One  name  above  all  glorious  names, 
With  its  ten  thousand  tongues 

The  everlasting  sea  proclaims, 
Echoing  angelic  songs. 

The  raging  fire,  the  roaring  wind, 
Thy  boundless  power  display  : 
But  in  the  gentler  breeze  we  find 

Thy  Spirit's  viewless  way. 

Two  worlds  are  ours ;  'tis  only  sin 

Forbids  us  to  descry 
The  mystic  heaven  and  earth  within, 

Plain  as  the  sea  and  sky. 
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Thou,  who  hast  given  me  eyes  to  see 

And  love  this  sight  so  fair, 
Give  me  a  heart  to  find  out  Thee 

And  read  Thee  every  where. 


THE  BEAUTIES  OF  GOD'S  WORKS. 

BISHOP  HEBER. 

I  PRAIS'D  the  earth,  in  beauty  seen, 
With  garlands  gay  of  various  green  ; 
I  prais'd  the  sea,  whose  ample  field 
Shone  glorious  as  a  silver  shield ; 
And  earth  and  ocean  seem'd  to  say, 
"  Our  beauties  are  but  for  a  day  !" 

I  prais'd  the  sun,  whose  chariot  roll'd 
On  wheels  of  amber  and  of  gold  ; 
I  prais'd  the  moon,  whose  softer  eye 
Gleam'd  sweetly  through  the  summer  sky ! 
And  moon  and  sun  in  answer  said, 
"  Our  days  of  light  are  numbered!" 

O  God !  O  good  beyond  compare  ! 

If  thus  Thy  meaner  works  are  fair ! 

If  thus  Thy  bounties  gild  the  span 

Of  ruin'd  earth  and  sinful  man, 

How  glorious  must  the  mansion  be 

Where  Thy  redeem'd  shall  dwell  with  Thee ! 


SPRING.  ^ 

FROM    "  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR." 

LESSONS  sweet  of  spring  returning, 
Welcome  to  the  thoughtful  heart ! 

May  I  call  ye  sense  or  learning, 

Instinct  pure,  or  heav'n-taught  art  ? 
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Be  your  title  what  it  may, 
Sweet  the  lengthening  April  day, 
While  with  you  the  soul  is  free, 
Ranging  wild  o'er  hill  and  lea. 

Soft  as  Memnon's  harp  at  morning, 

To  the  inward  ear  devout, 
Touch'd  by  light,  with  heavenly  warning, 

Your  transporting  chords  ring  out. 
Every  leaf  in  every  nook, 
Every  wave  in  every  brook, 
Chanting  with  a  solemn  voice, 
Minds  us  of  our  better  choice. 

Needs  no  show  of  mountain  hoary, 
Winding  shore  or  deep'ning  glen, 
Where  the  landscape  in  its  glory 

Teaches  truth  to  wand'ring  men  : 
Give  true  hearts  but  earth  and  sky> 
And  some  flowers  to  bloom  and  die, — 
Homely  scenes  and  simple  views 
Lowly  thoughts  may  best  infuse. 

See  the  soft  green  willow  springing 

Where  the  waters  gently  pass, 
Every  way  her  free  arms  flinging 
O'er  the  moist  and  reedy  grass. 
Long  ere  winter  blasts  are  fled, 
See  her  tipp'd  with  vernal  red, 
And  her  kindly  flower  display'd 
Ere  her  leaf  can  cast  a  shade. 

Tho'  the  rudest  hand  assail  her, 
Patiently  she  droops  awhile, 

But  when  showers  and  breezes  hail  her, 
Wears  again  her  willing  smile. 
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Thus  I  learn  Contentment's  power 
From  the  slighted  willow  hower, 
Ready  to  give  thanks  and  live 
On  the  least  that  Heav'n  may  give. 

If  the  quiet  brooklet  leaving, 

Up  the  stony  vale  I  wind ; 
Haply  half  in  fancy  grieving 

For  the  shades  I  leave  behind  ; 
By  the  dusty  wayside  drear, 
Nightingales  with  joyous  cheer 
Sing,  my  sadness  to  reprove, 
Gladlier  than  in  cultur'd  grove. 

Where  the  thickest  boughs  are  twining 

Of  the  greenest,  darkest  tree  ; 
There  they  plunge,  the  light  declining, 

All  may  hear,  but  none  may  see. 
Fearless  of  the  passing  hoof, 
Hardly  will  they  fleet  aloof; 
So  they  live  in  modest  ways, 
Trust  entire,  and  ceaseless  praise. 


THE  SEASONS. 

BISHOP  HEBER. 

WHEN  Spring  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint  the  laughing 

soil, 

When  Summer's  balmy  showers  refresh  the  mower's  toil ; 
When  Winter  binds  in  frosty  chains  the  fallow  and  the 

flood, 
In  God  the  earth  rejoiceth  still  and  owns  his  Maker  good. 

The  birds  that  wake  the  morning,  and  those  that  love 

the  shade, 
The  winds  that  sweep  the  mountain,  or  lull  the  drowsy 

glade ; 
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The  sun  that  from  his  amber  bower  rejoiceth  on  his  way, 
The  moon  and  stars  their  Maker's  name  in  silent  pomp 
display. 

Shall  man,  the  lord  of  nature,  expectant  of  the  sky, 
Shall  man,  alone  unthankful,  his  little  praise  deny  ? 
No,  let  the  year  forsake  his  course,  the  seasons  cease  to 

be, 
Thee,  Master,  must  we  always  love,  and,  Saviour,  honour 

Thee. 
The  flowers  of  Spring  may  wither,  the  hope  of  Summer 

fade, 
The   autumn   droop  in   winter,    the  birds   forsake  the 

shade ; 
The  winds  be  lull'd,  the  sun  and  moon  forget  their  old 

decree, 
But  we  in  Nature's  latest  hour,  O  Lord,  will  cling  to 

Thee. 


SKETCHES    DURING  A  DAY'S    JOURNEY    THROUGH 
NORTH  WALES— Nov.  2,  1829. 

ORIGINAL. 
BETWEEN  BANGOR  AND  KAPEL  KERIG. 

As  down  the  mountain's  rocky  side 
Now  and  again  sweet  streamlets  glide, 
And  mark  the  desolated  scene 
With  living  wave  and  edge  of  green  : 

So  on  this  world's  most  dreary  way 
About  us  streams  of  comfort  play, 
Still  by  the  weary  wanderer  found 
To  scatter  life  and  freshness  round. 
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NEAR  OGWEN  POOL. 

As  the  firm  rock  exalts  his  head 

And  spreads  his  ample  form, 
Soars  o'er  the  clouds  about  him  spread, 

Nor  heeds  the  rushing  storm  : 

So  stands  the  good  man  in  his  place, 

Tho'  vice  around  him  press  ; 
A  rock  on  its  unshaken  base, 

Without  its  ruggedness. 

BETWEEN  KAPEL  KERIG  AND  KERNIOGE. 

Behold  yon  mountain's  summit  high, 
Beneath  behold  yon  winding  vale  ! 
The  height  conflicting  storms  assail, 

Green  meads  below  in  shelter  lie. 

And  such,  if  right  experience  tell, 
The  mountains  and  the  vales  of  life  : 
Storms  on  ambition's  heights  are  rife, 

Peace  loves  with  humbleness  to  dwell. 

NEAR  CORWEN. 

From  crag  to  crag,  from  cleft  to  cleft, 

I  saw  a  mountain  torrent  leap  ; 
To  all  its  native  wildness  left, 

No  certain  course  its  waters  keep. 

Quitting  at  length  its  channel  steep, 
It  spread  a  surface  smooth  and  even, 

Reflecting  in  its  mirror  deep 
The  clear  blue  loveliness  of  heaven. 

And  such  I  thought  the  devious  course 
Of  man,  the  slave  of  nature  held, 

Urg'd  to  and  fro  with  restless  force, 
Retarded  now,  and  now  propell'd. 
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Till  by  religion's  check  withheld, 
Beneath  her  soothing  sway  he  find 

The  fury  of  his  passions  quell'd, 
And  heav'n  reflected  in  his  mind. 

NEAR  LLANGOLLEN. 

'Tis  beautiful  the  woods  to  spy 
In  Autumn's  brown  array  ; 

Yet  sure  the  scene  may  claim  a  sigh, 
'Tis  beauty  in  decay. 

'Tis  beautiful  the  woods  to  view 
Their  vernal  garment  wear  : 

'Tis  full  of  joy,  that  verdant  hue, 
'Tis  beauty  fresh  and  fair. 

Yet  well  it  were  on  Autumn's  sere 

And  varying  leaf  to  dwell, 
And  hear  it  to  the  pensive  ear 

Of  man's  decaying  tell : 

And  well  with  vernal  pleasures  gay 

A  sober  thought  to  blend, 
And  hear  them  tell  how  man's  decay 

In  brighter  spring  shall  end. 


FAREWELL  TO  ULLESWATER. 

ORIGINAL. 

NOBLEST  of  England's  scenes  farewell, 
Which  skirt  the  water-mantled  vale, 

Or  boldly  from  its  margin  swell, 

Bare  craggy  scans,  or  heath-clad  fell ; 
Farewell  ye  glens  of  Patterdale  ! 

Fain  would  I  stay  my  pilgrim  feet, 

Which  sought  of  late  your  calm  retreat, 
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And  still  would  gladly  linger  there  : 
But  no  :  to  scenes  that  distant  lie 
Stern  duty  points  the  homeward  eye, 

To  scenes  perchance  of  care. 

Yet  thence  with  oft  reverted  looks 

Shall  memory  bid  your  forms  awake  : 
Your  peaks  abrupt,  your  winding  nooks, 
The  music  of  your  foaming  brooks, 

The  crystal  of  your  wooded  lake. 
Then  shall  she  yon  proud  mountain  climb, 
Nor  scorn  amid  those  heights  sublime 

The  sun-dew  l  bright  and  starry  grass 2 : 
There  her  free  glance  around  her  throw, 
Or  trace  each  pictur'd  trait  below 

On  Ulle's  unruffled  glass. 

And  so  shall  nature's  lovely  face, 

Reflected  on  the  breast  of  Ulle, 
Far,  far  away,  retain  its  grace, 
Perchance  shall  anxious  musings  chase, 

And  care's  perturbed  spirit  lull. 
Sweet  to  the  soul  is  nature's  power ! 
Not  form'd  to  please  an  idle  hour, 

A  transitory  joy  to  lend, 
Her  works  a  monument  supply, 
Presented  to  the  vagrant  eye 

The  pensive  heart  to  mend. 

For  still  from  nature's  charms  the  thought 

Well  train'd  to  nature's  God  is  led ; 
Who  with  delight  the  vale  hath  fraught, 
The  mountain's  giant  fabric  wrought, 
And  broad  the  liquid  mirror  spread. 

1  Drosera  Anglica,  Great  Sun-dew. 

2  Parnassia  palustris,  Grass  of  Parnassus, — Star-grass. 
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Great  in  the  changeless  rock,  nor  less 
In  the  meek  flowret's  fading  dress, 

Through  all  Creation's  varied  plan, 
Ne'er  from  the  willing  mind  conceal'd 
His  pow'r,  His  goodness,  shine  reveal'd, 

But  most  in  love  to  man. 


CLASS  IV. 


TO  RELIGION. 


RELIGION  !  heavenly  maid  ! 
Who  lend'st  thy  willing  aid 
To  bear  the  Pilgrim  on  his  thorny  way  ; — 
Whose  light  athwart  the  gloom, 
That  saddens  o'er  the  tomb, 
Gives  the  sweet  promise  of  a  future  day  ; 
In  vain  the  savage  foes  of  man  conspire 
To  shake  thy  stable  throne,  and  quench  thy  hallow'd 
fire. 

For  though  on  summer  seas 

Th'  adventurer  courts  the  breeze, 
Nor  heeds  thy  warning  voice,  while  sirens  sing ; 

In  life's  declining  hour, 

When  clouds  begin  to  low'r, 
And  hopes  fallacious  vanish  on  the  wing ; 
What  guidance  shall  he  trust  but  thine  alone, 
Appall' d  by  coming  night,  and  on  a  coast  unknown  ? 

When  reft  of  every  stay, 
He  sees  them  swept  away, 
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Whom  love  and  friendship  in  his  fortunes  join'd ; 

What  tune  with  streaming  eyes 

He  mourns  the  sever'd  ties 
That  ardent  youth  first  fasten'd  on  the  mind : 
To  whose  kind  counsel  shall  the  wretch  attend 
But  thine,  that  ever  breathes  the  fervour  of  a  friend  ? 

Let  philosophic  pride 
Our  fears  and  woes  deride, 
And  arm  the  callous  breast  in  stubborn  steel ; 
Thy  lips  a  wisdom  teach 
Beyond  the  stoic's  reach  ; — 
Thy  votaries  learn  to  triumph  while  they  feel ; — 
With  sober  joy  receive  the  boons  that  flow, 
And  bless  the  chast'ning  hand  that  deals  th'  afflictive 
blow. 

O  maid  for  ever  mild, 

Sweet  mercy's  darling  child ! 
May  those  who  plead  thy  cause  thy  spirit  share ! 

For  in  the  Hermit's  cell 

Should  hate  or  envy  dwell, 
Should  pride,  or  blind  presumption  enter  there, 
What  boots  the  suppliant  voice,  the  bended  knee  ? 
He  follows  faithless  guides,  and  wanders  far  from  THEE. 


TO  SOLITUDE. 

THOMSON. 

HAIL,  mildly  pleasing  Solitude  ! 
Companion  of  the  wise  and  good, 
But  from  whose  holy,  piercing  eye, 
The  herd  of  fools  and  villains  fly. 
Oh  !  how  I  love  with  thee  to  walk, 
And  listen  to  thy  whisper'd  talk, 
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Which  innocence  and  truth  imparts, 

And  melts  the  most  obdurate  hearts. 
A  thousand  shapes  you  wear  with  ease, 

And  still  in  every  shape  you  please. 

Now  rapt  in  some  mysterious  dream, 

A  lone  philosopher  you  seem  ; 

Now  quick  from  hill  to  vale  you  fly, 

And  now  you  sweep  the  vaulted  sky  ; 

A  shepherd  next  you  haunt  the  plain, 

And  warble  forth  your  oaten  strain. 

A  lover  now,  with  all  the  grace 

Of  that  sweet  passion  in  your  face  : 

Then  calm'd  to  friendship,  you  assume 

The  gentle-looking  Hartford's  bloom, 

As  with  her  Musidora,  she 
(Her  Musidora  fond  of  thee) 
Amid  the  long-withdrawing  vale, 
Awakes  the  rivall'd  Nightingale. 

Thine  is  the  balmy  breath  of  morn, 
Just  as  the  dew-bent  rose  is  born ; 
And  while  meridian  fervours  beat, 
Thine  is  the  woodland  dumb  retreat ; 
But  chief,  when  evening  scenes  decay, 
And  the  faint  landscape  swims  away, 
Thine  is  the  doubtful  soft  decline, 
And  that  best  hour  of  musing  thine. 
Descending  angels  bless  thy  train, 
The  virtues  of  the  sage  and  swain  ; 
Plain  Innocence,  in  white  array'd, 
Before  thee  lifts  her  fearless  head  : 
Religion's  beams  around  thee  shine, 
And  cheer  thy  glooms  with  light  divine  : 
About  thee  sports  sweet  liberty  ; 
And  rapt  Urania  sings  to  thee. 
F   2 
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Oh !  let  me  pierce  thy  secret  cell, 
And  in  thy  deep  recesses  dwell. 
Perhaps  from  Norwood's  oak -clad  hill, 
When  meditation  has  her  fill, 
I  just  may  cast  my  careless  eyes 
Where  London's  spiry  turrets  rise, 
Think  of  its  crimes,  its  cares,  its  pain, 
Then  shield  me  in  the  woods  again. 


AGAINST  SUSPICION. 

AKENSIDE. 

OH  fly  !  'tis  dire  Suspicion's  mien, 
And  meditating  plagues  unseen, 

The  Sorc'ress  hither  bends  ; 
Behold  her  torch  in  gall  imbru'd, 
Behold — her  garment  drops  with  blood 

Of  lovers  and  of  friends. 

Fly  far !  already  in  your  eyes 
I  see  the  pale  suffusion  rise ; 

And  soon  thro'  every  vein, 
Soon  will  her  secret  venom  spread, 
And  all  your  heart,  and  all  your  head, 

Imbibe  the  potent  stain. 

Then  many  a  demon  will  she  raise, 

To  vex  your  sleep,  to  haunt  your  ways  ; 

While  gleams  of  lost  delight 
Raise  the  dark  tempest  of  the  brain, 
As  lightning  shines  across  the  main 

Thro'  whirlwinds  and  thro'  night. 

No  more  can  faith  or  candour  move ; 
But  each  ingenuous  deed  of  love, 
"\Miich  Reason  would  applaud, 
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Now  smiling  o'er  her  dark  distress, 
Fancy  malignant  strives  to  dress 
Like  injury  and  fraud. 

Farewell  to  virtue's  peaceful  times  ! 
Soon  will  you  stoop  to  act  the  crimes 

Which  thus  you  stoop  to  fear. 
Guilt  follows  guilt ;   and  where  the  train 
Begins  with  wrongs  of  such  a  strain, 

What  horrors  form  the  rear. 

'Tis  thus,  to  work  her  baleful  pow'r, 
Suspicion  waits  the  sullen  hour 

Of  fretfulness  and  strife  ; 
When  care  th'  infirmer  bosom  wrings  ; 
Or  Eurus  waves  his  murky  wings 

To  damp  the  seats  of  life. 
But  come,  forsake  the  scene  unblest, 
Which  first  beheld  your  faithful  breast 

To  groundless  fears  a  prey ; 
Come,  where  with  my  prevailing  lyre 
The  skies,  the  streams,  the  groves  conspire 

To  charm  your  doubts  away. 
Thron'd  on  the  Sun's  descending  car, 
What  pow'r  unseen  diiFuseth  far 

This  tenderness  of  mind  ? 
What  genius  smiles  on  yonder  flood  ? 
What  god  in  whispers  from  the  wood 

Bids  every  thought  be  kind  ? 
Oh  Thou  !  whate'er  Thy  awful  name, 
Whose  wisdom  our  untoward  frame 

With  social  love  restrains  ; 
Thou  !  who,  by  fair  affection's  ties, 
Giv'st  us  to  double  all  our  joys, 

And  half  disarm  our  pains  ; 
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Let  universal  candour  still, 
Clear  as  yon  heaven-reflected  lill, 

Preserve  my  open  mind  ; 
Nor  this  nor  that  man's  crooked  ways 
One  sordid  doubt  within  me  raise 

To  injure  human  kind. 


TO  PEACE. 

COWPER. 

COME,  Peace  of  mind,  delightful  guest ! 
Return,  and  make  thy  downy  nest 

Once  more  in  this  sad  heart : 
Nor  riches  I,  nor  power  pursue, 
Nor  hold  forbidden  joys  in  view, 

We  therefore  need  not  part. 

Where  wilt  thou  dwell,  if  not  with  me, 
From  avarice  and  ambition  free, 

And  pleasure's  fatal  wiles  ? 
For  whom,  alas !  dost  thou  prepare 
The  sweets  that  I  was  wont  to  share, 

The  banquet  of  thy  smiles  ? 

The  great,  the  gay,  shall  they  partake 
The  heaven  that  thou  alone  canst  make  ? 

And  wilt  thou  quit  the  stream 
That  murmurs  thro'  the  dewy  mead, 
The  grove  and  the  sequester'd  shed, 

To  be  a  guest  with  them  ? 
For  thee  I  panted,  thee  I  prized, 
For  thee  I  gladly  sacrificed 

Whate'er  I  loved  before  ; 
And  shall  I  see  thee  start  away, 
And  helpless,  hopeless,  hear  thee  say — 

"  Farewell !  we  meet  no  more  ?" 
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TO  TRUTH. 

MASON. 
I.     1. 

SAY  will  no  white  rob'd  son  of  light, 
Swift  darting  from  his  heav'nly  height, 

Here  deign  to  take  his  hallow'd  stand ; 
Here  wave  his  amber  locks  ;  unfold 
His  pinions  cloth'd  with  downy  gold  ; 

Here  smiling  stretch  his  tutelary  wand  ? 
And  you,  ye  host  of  saints,  for  ye  have  known 
Each  dreary  path  in  life's  perplexing  maze, 
Tho'  now  ye  circle  yon  eternal  throne 

With  harpings  high  of  inexpressive  praise, 
Will  not  your  train  descend  in  radiant  state, 
To  break  with  Mercy's  beam  this  gath'ring  cloud  of  fate  ? 

I.  2. 

'Tis  silence  all.     No  son  of  light 
Darts  swiftly  from  his  heavenly  height ; 

No  train  of  radiant  saints  descend. 
"  Mortals  in  vain  ye  hope  to  find, 
If  guilt,  if  fraud  has  stain'd  your  mind, 

Or  Saint  to  hear,  or  Angel  to  defend." 
So  Truth  proclaims :  I  hear  the  sacred  sound 

Burst  from  the  centre  of  her  burning  throne, 
Where  aye  she  sits  with  star-wreath'd  lustre  crown'd ; 

A  bright  sun  clasps  her  adamantine  zone. 
So  Truth  proclaims  :  her  awful  voice  I  hear : 
With  many  a  solemn  pause  it  slowly  meets  my  ear. 

I.   3. 

"  Attend,  ye  sons  of  men  ;  attend  and  say, 
Does  not  enough  of  my  refulgent  ray 
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Break  thro'  the  veil  of  your  mortality ! 

Say,  does  not  reason  in  this  form  descry 
Unnumber'd,  nameless  glories,  that  surpass 
The  Angel's  floating  pomp,  the  Seraph's  glowing  grace ! 

II.   1. 

Shall  then  your  earth-born  daughters  vie 
With  me  ?     Shall  she,  whose  brightest  eye 

But  emulates  the  diamond's  blaze, 
Whose  cheek  but  mocks  the  peach's  bloom, 
Whose  breath  the  hyacinth's  perfume, 

Whose   melting  voice   the  warbling  woodlark's 

lays; 
Shall  she  be  deem'd  my  rival  ?     Shall  a  form 

Of  elemental  dross,  of  mould'ring  clay, 
Vie  with  these  charms  imperial  ?  the  poor  worm 
Shall  prove  her  contest  vain.     Life's  little  day 
Shall  pass  and  she  is  gone  :  while  I  appear 
Flush'd  with  the  bloom  of  youth  thro'  heav'n's  eternal 
year. 

II.  2. 

Know,  mortals,  know,  ere  first  ye  sprung, 
Ere  first  these  orbs  in  ether  hung, 

I  shone  amid  the  heavenly  throng. 
These  eyes  beheld  creation's  day, 
This  voice  began  the  choral  lay, 

And  taught  Archangels  their  triumphant  song. 
Pleas'd  I  survey'd  bright  Nature's  gradual  birth, 

Saw  infant  light  with  kindling  lustre  spread, 
Soft  vernal  fragrance  clothe  the  fiow'ring  earth, 

And  ocean  heave  on  his  extended  bed ; 
Saw  the  tall  pine  aspiring  pierce  the  sky, 
The  tawny  lion  stalk,  the  rapid  eagle  fly. 
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II.  3. 

Last,  Man  arose,  erect  in  youthful  grace, 
Heav'n's  hallow'd  image  stampt  upon  his  face  ; 
And,  as  he  rose,  the  high  behest  was  given, 
That  I  alone  of  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
Should  reign  protectress  of  the  godlike  youth. 
Thus  the  Almighty  spake :    he  spake,    and   call'd  me 
Truth." 


TO  FRIENDSHIP. 

DR.  JOHNSON. 

FRIENDSHIP,  peculiar  boon  of  heaven, 
The  noble  mind's  delight  and  pride, 

To  men  and  angels  only  given, 
To  all  the  lower  world  denied  ; 

While  love,  unknown  among  the  blest, 
Parent  of  thousand  wild  desires, 

The  savage  and  the  human  breast 
Torments  alike  with  raging  fires  ; 

With  bright,  but  oft  destructive  gleam, 
Alike  o'er  all  his  lightnings  fly  ; 

Thy  lambent  glories  only  beam 
Around  the  favorites  of  the  sky. 

Thy  gentle  flows  of  guiltless  joys 
On  fools  and  villains  ne'er  descend  ; 

In  vain  for  thee  the  tyrant  sighs, 
And  hugs  a  flatterer  for  a  friend. 

Directress  of  the  brave  and  just, 

O  guide  us  thro'  life's  darksome  way 

And  let  the  tortures  of  mistrust 
On  selfish  bosoms  only  prey. 
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Nor  shall  thine  ardours  cease  to  glow, 
When  souls  to  peaceful  climes  remove ; 

What  rais'd  our  virtue  here  below, 
Shall  aid  our  happiness  above. 


TO  PATIENCE. 

MRS.  SHERIDAN. 

UNAW'D  by  threats,  unmov'd  by  force, 
My  steady  soul  pursues  her  course, 

Collected,  calm,  resign'd ; 
Say  you,  who  search  with  curious  eyes 
The  source  whence  human  actions  rise, 

Say  whence  this  turn  of  mind. 

'Tis  Patience — Lenient  Goddess,  hail ! 
Oh  !  let  thy  votary's  vows  prevail 

Thy  threaten'd  flight  to  stay  ; 
Long  hast  thou  been  a  welcome  guest, 
Long  reign'd  an  inmate  in  this  breast, 

And  rul'd  with  gentle  sway. 

Thro'  all  the  various  turns  of  fate, 
Ordain'd  me  in  each  several  state, 

My  wayward  lot  has  known ; 
What  taught  me  silently  to  bear, 
To  curb  the  sigh,  to  check  the  tear, 

When  sorrow  weigh'd  me  down  ? 

'Twas  Patience — Temperate  Goddess,  stay  ! 
For  still  thy  dictates  I  obey, 

Nor  yield  to  passion's  pow'r  ; 
Tho'  by  injurious  foes  borne  down, 
My  fame,  my  toil,  my  hopes  o'erthrown 

In  one  ill-fated  hour. 
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When  robb'd  of  what  I  held  most  dear, 
My  hands  adorn'd  the  mournful  bier 

Of  her  I  lov'd  so  well ; 

What,  when  mute  sorrow  chain'd  my  tongue, 
As  o'er  the  sable  hearse  I  hung, 

Forbade  the  tide  to  swell? 
'Twas  Patience — Goddess  ever  calm, 
Oh !  pour  into  my  breast  thy  balm, 

That  antidote  to  pain  ; 
Which,  flowing  from  thy  nectar'd  urn, 
By  chemistry  divine  can  turn 

Our  losses  into  gain. 

When  sick  and  languishing  in  bed, 
Sleep  from  my  restless  couch  had  fled, 

(Sleep,  which  e'en  pain  beguiles,) 
What  taught  me  calmly  to  sustain 
A  feverish  being  rack'd  with  pain, 

And  dress'd  my  looks  with  smiles  ? 

'Twas  Patience — Heaven-descended  maid ! 
Implor'd,  fled  swiftly  to  my  aid, 

And  lent  her  fostering  breast ; 
Watch'd  my  sad  hours  with  parent  care, 
Repell'd  th"  approaches  of  despair, 

And  sooth'd  my  soul  to  rest. 
Say,  when  dissever'd  from  his  side, 
My  friend,  protector,  and  my  guide, 

When  my  prophetic  soul, 
Anticipating  all  the  stonn, 
Saw  danger  in  its  direst  form, 

What  could  my  fears  controul? 
'Twas  Patience, — gentle  Goddess,  hear  ! 
Be  ever  to  thy  suppliant  near, 

Nor  let  one  murmur  rise  ; 
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Since  still  some  mighty  joys  are  given, 
Dear  to  the  soul  the  gifts  of  heaven, 
The  sweet  domestic  ties. 


TO  MELANCHOLY. 

MRS.  CARTER. 

COME  Melancholy !  silent  pow'r, 
Companion  of  my  lonely  hour, 

To  sober  thought  confin'd ! 
Thou  sweetly  sad  ideal  guest, 
In  all  thy  soothing  charms  confess'd, 

Indulge  my  pensive  mind. 

No  longer  wildly  hurried  through 
The  tides  of  life,  that  ebb  and  flow 

In  folly's  noisy  stream  ; 
I  from  the  busy  crowd  retire, 
To  court  the  objects  that  inspire 

Thy  philosophic  dream. 

Thro'  yon  dark  grove  of  mournful  yews 
With  solitary  steps  I  muse, 

By  thy  direction  led  : 
Here,  cold  to  pleasure's  tempting  forms, 
Consociate  with  my  sister  worms, 

And  mingle  with  the  dead. 

Ye  midnight  horrors'  awful  gloom  ! 
Ye  silent  regions  of  the  tomb, 

My  future  peaceful  bed  ; 
Here  shall  my  weary  eyes  be  clos'd, 
And  every  sorrow  lie  reposed 

In  death's  refreshing  shade. 
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Ye  pale  inhabitants  of  night, 
Before  my  intellectual  sight 

In  solemn  pomp  ascend  : 
O  tell  how  trifling  now  appears 
The  train  of  idle  hopes  and  fears, 

That  varying  life  attend  ! 

Ye  faithless  idols  of  our  sense, 

Here  own  how  vain  your  fond  pretence, 

Ye  empty  names  of  joy, 
Your  transient  forms  like  shadows  pass, 
Frail  offspring  of  the  magic  glass, 

Before  the  mental  eye. 
The  dazzling  colours,  falsely  bright, 
Attract  the  gazing  vulgar  sight 

With  superficial  state : 
Thro'  reason's  clearer  optic  view'd, 
How  stripp'd  of  all  its  pomp,  how  rude, 

Appears  the  painted  cheat ! 
Can  wild  ambition's  tyrant  pow'r, 
Or  ill-got  wealth's  superfluous  store, 

The  dread  of  death  controul  ? 
Can  pleasure's  more  bewitching  charms 
Avert  or  soothe  the  dire  alarms 

That  shake  the  parting  soul  ? 
Religion  !  ere  the  hand  of  fate 
Shall  make  reflection  plead  too  late, 

My  erring  senses  teach, 
Amidst  the  flatt'ring  hopes  of  youth, 
To  meditate  the  solemn  truth 

These  awful  relics  preach. 
Thy  penetrating  beams  disperse 
The  mist  of  error,  whence  our  fears 

Derive  their  fatal  spring  : 
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Tis  thine  the  trembling  heart  to  warm, 
And  soften  to  an  angel  form 
The  pale  terrific  king. 

When  sunk  by  guilt  in  sad  despair, 
Repentance  breathes  her  humble  pray'r 

And  owns  thy  threat'nings  just ; 
Thy  voice  the  shudd'ring  suppliant  cheers, 
With  mercy  calms  her  tortur'd  fears, 

And  lifts  her  from  the  dust. 

Sublim'd  by  thee,  the  soul  aspires 
Beyond  the  range  of  low  desires, 

To  nobler  views  elate  : 
Unmov'd  her  destin'd  change  surveys, 
And  arm'd  by  faith,  intrepid  pays 

The  universal  debt. 

In  death's  soft  slumber  lull'd  to  rest, 
She  sleeps,  by  smiling  visions  blest, 

That  gently  wliisper  peace  : 
Till  the  last  morn's  fair  op'ning  ray, 
Unfolds  the  bright  eternal  day 

Of  active  life  and  bliss. 


TO  ADVERSITY. 

GRAY. 

DAUGHTER  of  Jove,  relentless  pow'r, 
Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 

Whose  iron  scourge  and  tort'ring  hour 
The  bad  affright,  afflict  the  best ! 

Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain, 

The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain  ; 

And  purple  tyrants  vainly  groan 

With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied,  and  alone. 
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When  first  thy  Sire  to  send  on  earth 

Virtue,  his  darling  child,  design'd, 
To  thee  he  gave  the  heavenly  birth, 

And  bade  to  form  her  infant  mind. 
Stern  rugged  nurse  !  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore  : 
What  sorrow  was,  thou  bad'st  her  know, 
And  from  her  own  she  learnt  to  melt  at  others'  woe. 

Scar'd  at  thy  frown  terrific,  fly 

Self-pleasing  folly's  idle  brood, 
Wild  laughter,  noise,  and  thoughtless  joy, 

And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good. 
Light  they  disperse — and  with  them  go 
The  summer  friend,  the  flattering  foe  ; 
By  vain  prosperity  receiv'd, 
To  her  they  vow  their  truth,  and  are  again  believ'd. 

Wisdom,  in  sable  garb  array'd, 

Immers'd  in  rapt'rous  thought  profound, 

And  Melancholy,  silent  maid, 

With  leaden  eye,  that  loves  the  ground, 

Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend ; 

Warm  Charity,  the  general  friend, 

With  justice  to  herself  severe, 

And  Pity  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleasing  tear, 

Oh,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head, 

Dread  Goddess,  lay  thy  chast'ning  hand  ! 
Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  clad, 

Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band, 
(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen) 
With  thund'ring  voice,  and  threat'ning  mien, 
With  screaming  Horror's  fun'ral  cry, 
Despair,  and  fell  Disease,  and  ghastly  Poverty. 
13 
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Thy  form  benign,  O  Goddess,  wear ; 

Thy  milder  influence  impart ; 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there 

To  soften,  not  to  wound,  my  heart. 
The  generous  spark  extinct  revive  ; 
Teach  me  to  love,  and  to  forgive  ; 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan  ; 
What  others  are  to  feel ;  and  know  myself  a  man. 


TO  PROSPERITY. 

REV.  G.  RICHARDS. 

O  THOU  !  whose  smiles  thy  favorites  rue, 
Thou  foe  in  friendship's  pleasing  guise, 
Tho'  folly's  crowd  with  envy  view 

Thy  wanton  course  thro'  sunny  skies  ; 
I  see  the  dagger  lurking  lie 
Beneath  thy  robe  of  Tyrian  dye  : 
Lo  !  Vice  allures  thee  to  her  demon  train, 
Then  yields  thee  to  remorse,  to  folly,  and  to  pain. 

From  thee  retire  Contentment  mild, 
Patience  in  anguish  smiling  calm, 
Genius,  thro'  green  woods  warbling  wild, 

And  Pity  dropping  heav'nly  balm  : 
Thine,  Indolence  of  languid  mien, 
Ingratitude  with  arrows  keen, 
The  selfish  thought,  the  cold  extinguish'd  sense, 
The  scowl  of  fell  Disdain,  and  coward  Insolence. 

Yet  sweet  thy  infant  form  descends  : 
The  little  joys  above  thee  fly  ; 

Exulting  youth  before  thee  bends 

With  burning  cheek  and  glistening  eye. 
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Laughter  and  Love  from  -roseate  bowers 
Dance  forth,  and  lead  the  smiling  hours  : 
While  Hope,  indulging  many  a  blissful  dream, 
Bids  to  the  morning  sun  her  waving  pinions  gleam. 

Vain  Goddess,  shift  the  transient  scene  ; 
Shew  where  thy  pamper'd  minions  lie, 
With  languid  soul  and  cheerless  mien, 

A  prey  to  torpid  Apathy. 
See  the  last  joy  of  life  expire, 
Reft  of  its  sweetest  charm,  desire  : 
See  exil'd  Hope*to  other  hearts  repair, 
And  leave  a  listless  void  more  gloomy  than  Despair. 

Come  then,  but  ah !  in  sober  state, 
By  transient  woes  attended  still, 
To  awe  the  guileful  fiends,  that  wait 

To  turn  thy  chastest  joys  to  ill. 
The  sun  must  fade,  the  stars,  the  skies, 
And  man  a  nobler  creature  rise, 
Ere  yet  uninjured  to  thy  full  controul, 
Sweet  parent  of  delight,  he  may  resign  his  soul. 


ON  HAPPINESS. 

MRS.  CARTER. 

THE  midnight  moon  serenely  smiles 

O'er  nature's  soft  repose, 
No  low'ring  cloud  obscures  the  skies, 

Nor  ruffling  tempest  blows. 

Now  every  passion  sinks  to  rest, 
The  throbbing  heart  lies  still, 

And  varying  schemes  of  life  no  more 
Distract  the  labouring  will. 
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In  silence  hush'd,  to  reason's  voice 
Attends  each  mental  power ; 

Come,  dear  Amanda,  and  enjoy 
Reflection's  favourite  hour. 

Come,  while  this  peaceful  scene  invites, 
Let's  search  this  ample  round ; 

Where  shall  the  lovely  fleeting  form 
Of  happiness  be  found  ? 

Does  it  amidst  the  frolic  mirth 

Of  gay  assemblies  dwell  ? 
Or  hide  beneath  the  solemn  gloom, 

That  shades  the  hermit's  cell  ? 

How  oft  the  laughing  brow  of  joy 
A  sick'ning  heart  conceals  ; 

And  thro'  the  cloister's  deep  recess 
Invading  sorrow  steals. 

In  vain  thro'  beauty,  fortune,  wit, 

The  fugitive  we  trace  ! 
It  dwells  not  in  the  faithless  smile 

That  brightens  Clodio's  face. 
Howe'er  our  varying  notions  rove, 

All  yet  agree  in  one, 
To  place  its  being  in  some  state, 

At  distance  from  our  own. 
O  blind  to  each  indulgent  gift 

Of  Power,  supremely  wise, 
Who  fancy  happiness  in  aught, 

That  Providence  denies. 

Vain  is  alike  the  joy  we  seek, 
And  vain  what  we  possess, 

Unless  harmonious  reason  tunes 
The  passions  into  peace. 
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To  temperate  bounds,  to  few  desires, 

Is  happiness  confin'd ; 
And  deaf  to  folly's  noise,  attends 

The  music  of  the  mind. 


TO  CONTENTMENT. 

PARNELL. 

LOVELY  lasting  peace  of  mind  ! 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind  ! 
Heav'nly  born,  and  bred  on  high, 
To  crown  the  favorites  of  the  sky 
With  more  of  happiness  below 
Than  victors  in  a  triumph  know  : 
Whither,  O  whither  art  thou  fled, 
To  lay  thy  meek  contented  head  ? 
What  happy  region  dost  thou  please 
To  make  the  seat  of  calm  and  ease ! 

Ambition  searches  all  its  sphere 
Of  pomp  and  state,  to  meet  thee  there. 
Encreasing  Avarice  would  find 
Thy  presence  in  his  gold  enshrin'd. 
The  bold  adventurer  ploughs  his  way 
Thro'  rocks  amidst  the  foaming  sea 
To  gain  thy  love  ;  and  then  perceives 
Thou  wert  not  in  the  rocks  and  waves. 
The  silent  heart,  which  grief  assails, 
Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o'er  the  vales, 
Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  run, 
And  seeks  (as  I  have  vainly  done) 
Amusing  thought ;  but  learns  to  know 
That  Solitude's  the  nurse  of  woe. 
No  real  happiness  is  found 
In  trailing  purple  o'er  the  ground  : 
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Or  in  a  soul  exalted  high, 
To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky, 
Converse  with  stars  above,  and  know 
All  nature  in  its  forms  below  ; 
The  rest  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies, 
And  doubts  at  last  for  knowledge  rise. 

Lovely  lasting  Peace  appear ! 
This  world  itself,  if  thou  art  here, 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest, 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast. 

'Twas  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
I  sung  my  wishes  to  the  wood ; 
And  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceiv'd 
The  branches  whisper  as  they  wav'd  : 
It  seem'd  as  all  the  quiet  place 
Confess'd  the  presence  of  the  Grace. 
When  thus  she  spoke — "  Go  rule  thy  will ; 
Bid  thy  wild  passions  all  be  still ; 
Know  God — and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  that  from  religion  flow : 
Then  every  Grace  shall  prove  its  guest, 
And  I'll  be  there  to  crown  the  rest." 

Oh  !  by  yonder  mossy  seat, 
In  my  hours  of  sweet  retreat ; 
Might  I  thus  my  soul  employ, 
With  sense  of  gratitude  and  joy  : 
Rais'd,  as  ancient  prophets  were, 
In  heavenly  vision,  praise,  and  pray'r ; 
Pleasing  all  men,  hurting  none, 
Pleas'd  and  bless'd  with  God  alone  ! 
Then,  while  the  gardens  take  my  sight 
With  all  the  colours  of  delight ; 
While  silver  waters  glide  along, 
To  please  my  ear,  and  court  my  song ; 
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I'll  lift  my  voice  and  tune  my  string, 
And  Thee,  great  Source  of  Nature,  sing. 

The  sun,  that  walks  his  airy  way, 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day  ; 
The  moon,  that  shines  with  borrow'd  light ; 
The  stars,  that  gild  the  gloomy  night ; 
The  seas,  that  roll  unnumber'd  waves  ; 
The  wood,  that  spreads  its  shady  leaves  ; 
The  field,  whose  ears  conceal  the  grain, 
The  yellow  treasure  of  the  plain  ; 
All  of  these,  and  all  I  see, 
Should  be  sung,  and  sung  by  me  : 
They  speak  their  Maker,  as  they  can, 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man. 

Go  search  among  your  idle  dreams, 
Your  busy  or  your  vain  extremes  ; 
And  find  a  life  of  equal  bliss  ; 
Or  own  the  next  begun  in  this. 


TO  CONTENT. 

MRS.   BARBAULD. 

O  THOU,  the  nymph  with  placid  eye  ! 
O  seldom  found,  yet  ever  nigh ! 

Receive  my  temp'rate  vow  : 
Not  all  the  storms  that  shake  the  pole, 
Can  e'er  disturb  thy  halcyon  soul, 

And  smooth  unalter'd  brow. 

O  come,  in  simple  vest  array'd, 
With  all  thy  sober  cheer  display'd, 

To  bless  my  longing  sight ; 
Thy  mien  compos'd,  thy  even  pace, 
Thy  meek  regard,  thy  matron  grace, 

And  chaste  subdued  delight. 
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No  more  my  varying  passions  beat, 
O  gently  guide  my  pilgrim  feet 

To  find  thy  hermit  cell ; 
Where  in  some  pure  and  equal  sky, 
Beneath  thy  soft  indulgent  eye 

The  modest  Virtues  dwell. 

Simplicity  in  Attic  vest, 

And  Innocence  with  candid  breast, 

And  clear  undaunted  eye  ; 
And  Hope,  who  points  to  distant  years, 
Fair  op'ning  thro'  this  vale  of  tears 

A  vista  to  the  sky. 

There  Health,  thro'  whose  calm  bosom  glide 
The  temperate  joys  in  even  tide, 

That  rarely  ebb  or  flow ; 
And  Patience  there,  thy  sister  meek, 
Presents  her  mild  unvarying  cheek 

To  meet  the  offer'd  blow. 

Her  influence  taught  the  Phrygian  sage  ', 
A  tyrant  master's  wanton  rage 

With  settled  smiles  to  meet ; 
Inur'd  to  toil  and  bitter  bread, 
He  bow'd  his  meek  submitted  head, 

And  kiss'd  thy  sainted  feet. 

But  thou,  O  nymph  retir'd  and  coy ! 
In  what  brown  hamlet  dost  thou  joy 

To  tell  thy  tender  tale  ? 
The  lowliest  children  of  the  ground, 
Moss-rose  and  violet,  blossom  round, 

And  lily  of  the  vale. 

1  JEsop. 
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0  say,  what  soft  propitious  hour 

1  best  may  choose  to  hail  thy  pow'r, 

And  court  thy  gentle  sway  ? 
When  Autumn,  friendly  to  the  Muse, 
Shall  thy  own  modest  tints  diffuse, 

And  shed  thy  milder  day  ; 

When  eve,  her  dewy  star  beneath, 
Thy  balmy  spirit  loves  to  breathe, 

And  every  storm  is  laid  ; 
If  such  an  hour  was  e'er  thy  choice, 
Oft  let  me  hear  thy  soothing  voice 

Low  whisp'ring  thro'  the  shade. 


TO  WISDOM. 

MRS.  CARTER. 

THE  solitary  bird  of  night 

Thro'  the  pale  shades  now  wings  his  flight, 

And  quits  the  time-shook  tow'r, 
Where,  shelter'd  from  the  blaze  of  day, 
In  philosophic  gloom  he  lay, 

Beneath  his  ivy  bow'r. 

With  joy  I  hear  the  solemn  sound 
Which  midnight  echoes  waft  around, 

And  sighing  gales  repeat ; 
Fav'rite  of  Pallas  !  I  attend, 
And  faithful  to  thy  summons  bend 

At  Wisdom's  awful  seat. 

She  loves  the  cool,  the  silent  eve, 
Where  no  false  shows  of  life  deceive, 

Beneath  the  lunar  ray  : 
Here  Folly  drops  each  vain  disguise, 
Nor  sports  her  gaily-colour'd  dyes, 

As  in  the  glare  of  day. 
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O !  Pallas,  queen  of  every  art, 

"  That  glads  the  sense,  or  mends  the  heart,' 

Blest  source  of  purer  joys; 
In  every  form  of  beauty  bright, 
That  captivates  the  mental  sight 

With  pleasure  and  surprise. 

To  thy  unspotted  shrine  I  bow ; 
Assist  thy  modest  suppliant's  vow, 

That  breathes  no  wild  desires : 
But  taught  by  thy  unerring  rules 
To  shun  the  fruitless  wish  of  fools, 

To  nobler  views  aspires. 

Not  fortune's  gem,  ambition's  plume, 
Not  Cytherea's  fading  bloom, 

Be  objects  of  my  pray'r  : 
Let  av'rice,  vanity,  and  pride, 
These  glitt'ring  envied  toys  divide, 

The  dull  rewards  of  care. 

To  me  thy  better  gifts  impart, 
Each  moral  beauty  of  the  heart, 

By  studious  thought  refin'd. 
For  wealth,  the  smiles  of  glad  content ; 
For  pow'r,  its  amplest  best  extent, 

An  empire  o'er  my  mind. 

When  fortune  drops  her  gay  parade, 
When  pleasure's  transient  roses  fade, 

And  wither  in  the  tomb, 
Unchang'd  is  thy  immortal  prize, 
Thy  ever-verdant  laurels  rise 

In  undecaying  bloom. 

By  thee  protected,  I  defy 
The  coxcomb's  sneer,  the  stupid  lie 
Of  ignorance  and  spite ; 
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Alike  contemn  the  leaden  fool, 
And  all  the  pointed  ridicule 
Of  undiscerning  wit. 

From  envy,  hurry,  noise,  and  strife, 
The  dull  impertinence  of  life, 

In  thy  retreat  I  rest ; 
Pursue  thee  to  thy  peaceful  groves, 
Where  Plato's  sacred  spirit  roves, 

In  all  thy  graces  drest. 

He  hade  Ilissus'  tuneful  stream 
Convey  the  philosophic  theme 

Of  perfect,  fair,  and  good  : 
Attentive  Athens  caught  the  sound, 
And  all  her  list'ning  sons  around 

In  awful  silence  stood. 

Reclaim'd,  her  wild  licentious  youth 
Confess'd  the  potent  voice  of  truth, 

And  felt  its  just  controul ; 
The  passions  ceas'd  their  loud  alarms, 
And  virtue's  soft  persuasive  charms 

O'er  all  their  senses  stole. 

Thy  breath  inspires  the  poet's  song, 
The  patriot's  free  unbiass'd  tongue, 

The  hero's  generous  strife  ; 
Thine  are  retirement's  silent  joys, 
And  all  the  sweet  endearing  ties 

Of  still  domestic  life  ! 
No  more  to  fabled  names  confin'd, 
To  Thee,  SUPREME,  ALL-PERFECT  MIND, 

My  thoughts  direct  their  flight ; 
Wisdom's  Thy  gift,  and  all  her  force, 
From  Thee  deriv'd,  unchanging  source 

Of  intellectual  light ! 
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O !  send  her  sure,  her  steady  ray, 
To  regulate  my  doubtful  way 

Through  life's  perplexing  road ; 
The  mists  of  error  to  controul ! 
And  thro'  its  gloom  direct  my  soul 

To  happiness  and  good ! 

Beneath  her  clear  discerning  eye, 
The  visionary  shadows  fly 

Of  folly's  painted  show  ; 
She  sees,  thro'  every  fair  disguise, 
That  all,  but  virtue's  solid  joys, 

Is  vanity  and  woe. 


ON  VICISSITUDE. 

GRAY. 

Now  the  golden  morn  aloft 

Waves  her  dew  bespangled  wing, 
With  vermil  cheek,  and  whisper  soft, 

She  woos  the  tardy  spring ; 
'Till  April  starts,  and  calls  around 
The  sleeping  fragrance  from  the  ground, 
And  lightly  o'er  the  living  scene 
Scatters  his  freshest,  tenderest  green. 

New-born  flocks,  in  rustic  dance, 
Frisking  ply  their  nimble  feet ; 
Forgetful  of  their  wint'ry  trance, 
The  birds  his  presence  greet ; 
But  chief  the  sky-lark  warbles  high 
His  trembling  thrilling  extacy  ; 
And  lessening  from  the  dazzled  sight, 
Melts  into  air  and  liquid  light. 
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Yesterday  the  sullen  year 

Saw  the  snowy  whirlwind  fly  ; 
Mute  was  the  music  of  the  air; 

The  herd  stood  drooping  by  ; 
Their  raptures  now,  that  wildly  flow, 
No  yesterday  nor  morrow  kno.w ; 
'Tis  man  alone,  that  joy  descries 
With  forward  and  reverted  eyes. 

Smiles  on  past  misfortune's  brow 

Soft  reflection's  hand  can  trace, 
And  o'er  the  cheek  of  sorrow  throw 

A  melancholy  grace : 
While  hope  prolongs  our  happier  hour ; 
\Or  deepest  shades,  that  dimly  low'r, 
And  blacken  round  our  weary  way, 
Gilds  with  a  gleam  of  distant  day. 

Still,  where  rosy  pleasure  leads, 

See  a  kindred  grief  pursue  ; 
Behind  the  steps,  that  misery  treads, 

Approaching  comfort  view : 
The  hues  of  bliss  more  brightly  glow, 
Chastis'd  by  sabler  tints  of  woe  ; 
And  blended  form,  with  artful  strife, 
The  strength  and  harmony  of  life. 

See  the  wretch,  who  long  has  toss'd 

On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain, 
At  length  repair  his  vigour  lost, 

And  breathe,  and  walk  again. 
The  meanest  flow'ret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  Sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  opening  Paradise. 
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THE  PASSIONS. 

COLLINS. 

WHEN  music,  heavenly  maid !  was  young, 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Throng'd  around  her  magic  cell ; 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting, 
Possess'd  beyond  the  Muse's  painting. 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturb'd,  delighted,  rais'd,  refin'd ; 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fir'd, 
Fill'd  with  fury,  rapt,  inspir'd, 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round 
They  snatch'd  her  instruments  of  sound  ; 
And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 
Each,  for  madness  rul'd  the  hour, 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  pow'r. 

First,  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 
Amid  the  chords  bewilder'd  laid, 
And  back  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why, 
E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anger  rush'd  :  his  eyes  on  fire 
In  lightnings  own'd  his  secret  stings  ; 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 
And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 

With  woeful  measures  wan  Despair — 
Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguil'd ; 
A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air ! 
'Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 
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But  thou,  O  Hope !  with  eyes  so  fair, 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ? 
Still  it  whisper'd  promis'd  pleasure, 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail ! 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong, 
And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
She  call'd  on  Echo  still  thro'  all  the  song : 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  ev'ry  close ; 
And  Hope  enchanted  smil'd,  and  wav'd  her  golden  hair. 

And  longer  had  she  sung — but  with  a  frown 
Revenge  impatient  rose ; 

He  threw  his  blood-stain'd  sword  in  thunder  down, 
And,  with  a  withering  look, 
The  war  denouncing  trumpet  took, 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe  ; 
And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 
The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat ; 
And  tho'  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between, 
Dejected  pity  at  his  side 
Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unalter'd  mien  ; 
While  each  strain'd  ball  of  sight  seem'd  bursting  from 
his  head. 

Thy  numbers,  Jealousy !  to  nought  were  fix'd  ; 
Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state  ; 
Of  diff 'ring  themes  the  veering  song  was  mix'd, 
And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  call'd  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  uprais'd,  as  one  inspir'd, 
Pale  Melancholy  sat  retir'd, 
And  from  her  wild  sequester' d  seat, 
In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
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Pour'd  thro'  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul ; 

And  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around 

Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  sound ; 

Thro*  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole, 

Or  o'er  some  haunted  stream  with  fond  delay, 

Round  a  holy  calm  diffusing, 

Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing, 

In  hollow  murmurs  dy'd  away. 

But  O  how  alter'd  was  its  sprightlier  tone ! 

When  Cheerfulness  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung, 

Her  buskins  gemm'd  with  morning  dew, 

Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung, 

The  hunter's  call  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known ! 

The  oak-crown'd  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  Queen, 

Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys  were  seen 

Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green  ; 

Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear, 

And  Sport  leap'd  up,  and  seiz'd  his  beechen  spear. 

Last  came  Joy's  extatic  trial : 
He,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 
First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addrest, 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk-awakening  viol, 
Whose  sweet  enchanting  voice  he  loved  the  best. 
They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain, 
They  saw  in  Tempe's  vale  her  native  maids 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades 
To  some  unweary'd  minstrel  dancing. 
While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kiss'd  the  strings, 
Love  fram'd  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round ; 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound, 
And  he  amidst  his  frolic  play, 
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As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 

O  Music,  sphere-descended  maid, 
Friend  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom's  aid, 
Why,  Goddess,  why,  to  us  deny'd, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside  ? 
As  in  that  lov'd  Athenian  how'r 
You  learn' d  an  all-commanding  pow'r, 
Thy  mimic  soul,  O  nymph  endear'd ! 
Can  well  recal  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart  ? 
Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art? 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time, 
Warm,  energic,  chaste,  sublime ! 
Thy  wonders  in  that  god-like  age 
Fill  thy  recording  sister's  page — 
Tis  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale, 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage, 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age  ; 
Ev'n  all  at  once  together  found 
Caecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound — 
O  bid  our  vain  endeavours  cease, 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece  ; 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state ; 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate ! 


ON  THE  SPRING. 

GRAY. 

Lo  !  where  the  rosy-bosom'd  hours 
Fair  Venus'  train  appear, 
Disclose  the  long-expecting  flowers, 
And  wake  the  purple  year ! 
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The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat, 
Responsive  to  the  cuckoo's  note, 
The  untaught  harmony  of  spring  : 
While,  whisp'ring  pleasure  as  they  fly, 
Cool  zephyrs  thro'  the  clear  blue  sky 
Their  gather'd  fragrance  fling. 

Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  stretch 

A  broader,  browner  shade  ; 

Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 

O'er-canopies  the  glade, 

Beside  some  water's  rushy  brink 

With  me  the  Muse  shall  sit  and  think, 

(At  ease  reclin'd  in  rustic  state) 

How  vain  the  ardour  of  the  crowd, 

How  low,  how  little  are  the  proud, 

How  indigent  the  great. 

Still  is  the  toiling  hand  of  care : 

The  panting  herds  repose : 

Yet  hark,  how  thro'  the  peopled  air 

The  busy  murmur  glows ! 

The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing, 

Eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring, 

And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon  : 

Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  skim, 

Some  shew  their  gaily  gilded  trim 

Quick-glancing  to  the  sun. 

To  contemplation's  sober  eye 

Such  is  the  race  of  man  : 

And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly, 

Shall  end  where  they  began. 

Alike  the  Busy  and  the  Gay 

But  flutter  thro'  life's  little  day, 
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In  fortune's  varying  colours  drest : 
Brush'd  by  the  hand  of  rough  Mischance, 
Or  chill'd  by  age,  their  airy  dance 
They  leave,  in  dust  to  rest. 

Methinks  I  hear  in  accents  low 

The  sportive  kind  reply  : 

Poor  moralist,  and  what  art  thou  ? 

A  solitary  fly ! 

Thy  joys  no  glittering  female  meets, 

No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets, 

No  painted  plumage  to  display : 

On  hasty  wings  thy  youth  is  flown  ; 

Thy  sun  is  set,  thy  spring  is  gone — 

We  frolic,  while  'tis  May. 


TO  PEACE. 

COLLINS. 

O  THOU,  who  bad'st  thy  turtles  bear 
Swift  from  his  grasp  thy  golden  hair, 

And  sought' st  thy  native  skies  ; 
When  War,  by  vultures  drawn  from  far, 
To  Britain  bent  his  iron  car, 

And  bade  his  storms  arise  ! 

Tir'd  of  his  rude  tyrannic  sway, 
Our  youth  shall  fix  some  festive  day, 

His  sullen  shrines  to  burn  : 
But  thou,  who  hear'st  the  turning  spheres, 
What  sounds  may  charm  thy  partial  ears, 

And  gain  thy  blest  return ! 

O  Peace,  thy  injur'd  robes  up-bind  ! 
O  rise  !  and  leave  not  one  behind 
Of  all  thy  beamy  train  ! 
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The  British  Lion,  goddess  sweet, 
Lies  stretch'd  on  earth,  to  kiss  thy  feet, 
And  own  thy  holier  reign. 

Let  others  court  thy  transient  smile, 
But  come  to  grace  thy  western  isle, 

By  warlike  Honour  led ; 
And  while  around  her  ports  rejoice, 
While  all  her  sons  adore  thy  choice, 

With  him  for  ever  wed ! 


TO  MUSIC. 

DR.  WARTON. 

QUEEN  of  every  moving  measure, 
Sweetest  source  of  purest  pleasure, 
Music,  why  thy  pow'rs  employ 
Only  for  the  sons  of  joy  ; 
Only  for  the  smiling  guests 
At  natal  or  at  nuptial  feasts  ? 

Rather  thy  lenient  numbers  pour 
On  those  whom  secret  griefs  devour : 
Bid  be  still  the  beating  hearts 
Of  those,  whom  Death  or  absence  parts 
And  with  some  softly  whisper'd  air 
Smooth  the  brow  of  dumb  despair. 


ON  AN  ^OLIAN  HARP. 

THOMSON. 

./ETHEREAL  race,  inhabitants  of  air, 

Who  hymn  your  God  amid  the  secret  grove 

Ye  unseen  beings  to  my  harp  repair, 

And  raise  majestic  strains,  or  melt  in  love. 
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Those  tender  notes,  how  kindly  they  upbraid, 
With  what  soft  woe  they  thrill  the  lover's  heart ! 

Sure  from  the  hand  of  some  unhappy  maid, 

Who  died  of  love,  these  sweet  complainings  part. 

But  hark  !  that  strain  was  of  a  graver  tone, 

On  the  deep  strings  his  hand  some  hermit  throws, 

Or  he  the  sacred  bard,  who  sat  alone 

In  the  drear  waste,  and  wept  his  people's  woes. 

Such  was  the  song,  which  Zion's  children  sung, 

When  by  Euphrates'  stream  they  made  their  plaint, 

And  to  such  sadly  solemn  notes  are  strung 
Angelic  harps,  to  soothe  a  dying  saint. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  full  celestial  choir 

Thro'  Heaven's  high  dome  their  awful  anthem  raise  ; 
Now  chanting  clear,  and  now  they  all  conspire 

To  swell  the  lofty  hymn  from  praise  to  praise. 

Let  me,  ye  wand'ring  spirits  of  the  wind, 

Who,  as  wild  fancy  prompts  you,  touch  the  string, 

Smit  with  your  theme,  be  in  your  chorus  join'd, 
For  till  you  cease,  my  muse  forgets  to  sing. 


TO  THE  GENIUS  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

REV.  W.  L.  BOWLES. 

O  SOVEREIGN  Master,  who  with  lonely  state 
Dost  rule,  as  in  some  isle's  enchanted  land ; 

On  whom  soft  airs  and  shadowy  spirits  wait, 
Whilst  scenes  of  faerie  bloom  at  thy  command  ! 

On  thy  "/ild  shores  forgetful  could  I  lie, 

And  list,  till  earth  dissolv'd,  to  thy  sweet  minstrelsy. 
G  6 
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Call'd  by  the  magic  from  the  hoary  deep, 
Aerial  forms  should  in  bright  troops  ascend  ; 

And  then  a  wond'rous  mask  before  me  sweep, 

Whilst  sounds,  "  that  the  earth  own'd  not"  seem  to 
blend 

Their  stealing  melodies,  that  when  the  strain 

Ceas'd,  "  I  should  weep,  and  would  so  dream  again.'4 

The  song  is  ceas'd.     Ah  who,  pale  shade !  art  thou, 
.  Sad-raving  to  the  rude  tempestuous  night? 
Sure  thou  hast  had  much  wrong,  so  stern  thy  brow, 

So  piteous  thou  dost  tear  thy  tresses  white, 
So  wildly  thou  dost  cry,  "  Blow,  bitter  wind ; 
"  Ye  elements,  I  call  not  you  unkind." 

Beneath  the  shade  of  nodding  branches  gray, 
'Mid  rude  romantic  woods  and  glens  forlorn, 

The  merry  hunters  wear  the  hours  away  ; 
Rings  the  deep  forest  with  the  joyous  horn  ! 

Joyous  to  all  but  him,  who  with  sad  look 

Hangs,  idly  musing,  by  the  brawling  brook. 

But  mark  the  merry  elves  of  fairy  land ! 
To  the  high  moon's  gleamy  glance 
They  with  shadowy  morrice  dance, 
Soft  music  dies  along  the  desert  sand : 
Soon  at  peep  of  cold-eyed  day, 
Soon  the  numerous  lights  decay  ; 
Merrily,  now  merrily 
After  the  dewy  moon  they  fly. 

The  charm  is  wound  :  I  see  an  aged  form, 

In  white  robes,  on  the  winding  sea-shore  stand ; 
O'er  the  careering  surge  he  waves  his  wand : 

Hark !  on  the  bleak  rock  bursts  the  swelling  storm ! 

Now  from  bright  opening  clouds  I  hear  a  lay, 

"  Come  to  these  yellow  sands,  fair  stranger,  come  away." 
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Saw  ye  pass  by  the  weird  sisters  pale  ? 

Mark'd  ye  the  low'ring  castle  on  the  heath  ? 

Hark  !  hark !  is  the  deed  done  ?  the  deed  of  death  ? 
The  deed  is  done  : — hail,  King  of  Scotland,  hail ! 
I  see  no  more : — to  many  a  fearful  sound 
The  bloody  cauldron  sinks,  and  all  is  dark'around. 

Pity,  touch  the  trembling  strings  ! 

A  maid,  a  beauteous  maniac,  wildly  sings, 

"  They  laid  him  in  the  ground  so  cold, 

"  Upon  his  breast  the  earth  is  thrown; 
"  High  is  heap'd  the  grassy  mould, 

"  Oh !  he  is  dead  and  gone. 
''  The  winds  of  the  winter  blow  o'er  his  cold  breast, 

"  But  pleasant  shall  be  his  rest." 

O  Sovereign  Master,  at  whose  sole  command 
We  start  with  terror,  or  with  pity  weep  ; 

O  !  where  is  now  thy  all-creating  wand  ? 
Buried  ten  thousand  fathoms  in  the  deep. 

The  staff  is  broke,  the  powerful  spell  is  fled, 

And  never  earthly  guest  shall  in  thy  circle  tread. 


ON  ETON  COLLEGE. 

GRAY. 

YE  distant  spires,  ye  antique  tow'rs, 

That  crown  the  wat'ry  glade, 

Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's  holy  shade  ; 

And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 

Of  Windsor's  heights  th'  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey, 

Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flow'rs  among 

Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silver- winding  way  ; 
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Ah  happy  hills  !  ah  pleasing  shade ! 

Ah  fields  beloved  in  vain  ! 

Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  ! 

I  feel  the  gales,  that  from  you  blow, 

A  momentary  bliss  bestow ; 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 

My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe, 

And  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 

To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race, 

Disporting  on  thy  margent  green, 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace  ; 

Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave, 

With  pliant  arm,  thy  glassy  wave  ? 

The  captive  linnet  which  enthral  ? 

What  idle  progeny  succeed 

To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball  ? 

While  some,  on  earnest  business  bent, 

Their  murm'ring  labours  ply, 

'Gainst  graver  hours  that  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  liberty  : 

Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 

The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

And  unknown  regions  dare  descry  ; 

Still,  as  they  run,  they  look  behind, 

They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 

And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

Gay  hope  is  their's,  by  fancy  fed, 
Less  pleasing  when  possest ; 
The  tear  forgot,  as  soon  as  shed ; 
The  sunshine  of  the  breast ; 
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Their's  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new, 
And  lively  cheer  of  vigour  born  ; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night, 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light, 
That  fly  th'  approach  of  morn. 

Alas  !  regardless  of  their  doom, 

The  little  victims  play  ! 

No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 

Nor  care  beyond  to-day  : 

Yet  see,  how  all  around  them  wait 

The  Ministers  of  human  fate, 

And  black  Misfortune's  baneful  train  ! 

Ah !  shew  them  where  in  ambush  stand, 

To  seize  their  prey,  the  murd'rous  band  ! 

Ah,  tell  'them  they  are  men ! 

These  shall  the  fury  Passions  tear, 
The  vultures  of  the  mind  : 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 
And  Shame,  that  skulks  behind  ; 
Or  pining  Love  shall  waste  their  youth, 
Or  Jealousy  with  rankling  tooth, 
That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart ; 
And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Grim  visag'd  comfortless  Despair, 
And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart. 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise  ; 
Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high, 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice, 
And  grinning  Infamy. 
The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shall  try, 
And  hard  Unkindness'  alter'd  eye, 
13 
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That  mocks  the  tear  it  forc'd  to  flow  ; 
And  keen  Remorse,  with  blood  defil'd ; 
And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe. 

Lo !  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath, 

A  grisly  troop  are  seen, 

The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  Queen  : 

This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  veins, 

That  every  labouring  sinew  strains, 

Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage  ; 

Lo  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band, 

That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand, 

And  slow-consuming  Age. 

To  each  his  sufferings  ;  all  are  men 
Condemn'd  alike  to  groan  ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 
Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet  ah !  why  should  they  know  their  fate  ? 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 
And  happiness  too  quickly  flies, 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
No  more — where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 


TO  FANCY. 

DR.  WARTON. 


O  PARENT  of  each  lovely  muse, 
Thy  spirit  o'er  my  soul  diffuse, 
O'er  all  my  artless  songs  preside, 
My  footsteps  to  thy  temple  guide, 
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To  offer  at  thy  turf-built  shrine, 
In  golden  cups  no  costly  wine, 
No  murder'd  fatling  of  the  flock, 
But  flow'rs  and  honey  from  the  rock. 

O  Nymph,  with  loosely-flowing  hair, 
With  buskin'd  leg,  and  bosom  bare, 
Thy  waist  with  myrtle-girdle  bound, 
Thy  brows  with  Indian  feathers  crown'd, 
Waving  in  thy  snowy  hand 
An  all-commanding  magic  wand, 
Of  pow'r  to  bid  fresh  gardens  blow 
'Mid  cheerless  Lapland's  barren  snow, 
Whose  rapid  wings  thy  flight  convey 
Thro'  air,  and  over  earth  and  sea, 
While  the  vast  various  landscape  lies 
Conspicuous  to  thy  piercing  eyes  ; 
O  lover  of  the  desert,  hail ! 
Say,  in  what  deep  and  pathless  vale, 
Or  on  what  hoary  mountain's  side, 
'Midst  falls  of  water  you  reside, 
'Midst  broken  rocks,  a  rugged  scene, 
With  green  and  grassy  dales  between, 
'Midst  forests  dark  of  aged  oak, 
Ne'er  echoing  with  the  woodman's  stroke. 
Where  never  human  heart  appear'd, 
Nor  ev'n  one  stxaw-rooft  cot  was  rear'd, 
Where  Nature  seems  to  sit  alone, 
Majestic  on  a  craggy  throne. 

Tell  me  the  path,  sweet  wand'rer,  tell, 
To  thy  unknown  sequester' d  cell, 
Where  woodbines  cluster  round  the  door, 
Where  shells  and  moss  o'erlay  the  floor, 
And  on  whose  top  an  hawthorn  blows, 
Amid  whose  thickly-woven  boughs 
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Some  nightingale  still  builds  her  nest, 
Each  ev'ning  warbling  thee  to  rest ; 
Then  lay  me  by  the  haunted  stream, 
Wrapt  in  some  wild  poetic  dream, 
In  converse  while  methinks  I  rove 
With  Spencer  through  a  fairy  grove  ; 
Till  suddenly  awak'd,  I  hear 
Strange  whisper' d  music  in  my  ear, 
And  my  glad  soul  in  bliss  is  drown'd, 
By  the  sweetly  soothing  sound  ! 

Me,  Goddess,  by  the  right  hand  lead 
Sometimes  thro"  the  yellow  mead, 
Where  Joy  and  white-rob'd  Peace  resort, 
And  Venus  keeps  her  festive  court, 
Where  Mirth  and  Youth  each  ev'ning  meet, 
And  lightly  trip  with  nimble  feet, 
Nodding  their  lily-crowned  heads  ; 
Where  Laughter  rose-lip'd  Hebe  leads  ; 
Where  Echo  walks  steep  hills  among, 
List'ning  to  the  shepherd's  song. 

Yet  not  these  flow'ry  fields  of  joy 
Can  long  my  pensive  mind  employ  ; 
Haste,  FANCY,  from  the  scenes  of  Folly 
To  meet  the  matron  Melancholy, 
Goddess  of  the  tearful  eye, 
That  loves  to  fold  her  arms  and  sigh  ; 
Let  us  with  silent  footsteps  go 
To  charnels  and  the  house  of  woe, 
To  Gothic  churches,  vaults,  and  tombs, 
Where  each  sad  night  some  virgin  comes, 
With  throbbing  breast,  and  faded  cheek, 
Her  promis'd  bridegroom's  urn  to  seek  ; 
Or  to  some  abbey's  mould'ring  tow'rs, 
Where,  to  avoid  cold  wintry  show'rs, 
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The  naked  beggar  shiv'ring  lies, 
While  whistling  tempests  round  her  rise, 
And  trembles,  lest  the  tottering  wall 
Should  on  her  sleeping  infants  fall. 

Now  let  us  louder  strike  the  lyre, 
For  my  heart  glows  with  martial  fire  ; 
I  feel,  I  feel,  with  sudden  heat, 
My  big  tumultuous  bosom  beat ; 
The  trumpets'  clangors  pierce  my  ear, 
A  thousand  widows'  shrieks  I  hear, 
"  Give  me  another  horse,"  I  cry, 
Lo  !  the  base  Gallic  squadrons  fly. 
Whence  is  this  rage  ?  what  spirit,  say, 
To  battle  hurries  me  away  ? 
'Tis  FANCY  in  her  fiery  car, 
Transports  me  to  the  thickest  war, 
There  whirls  me  o'er  the  hills  of  slain, 
Where  tumult  and  destruction  reign  ; 
Where  mad  with  pain  the  wounded  steed, 
Tramples  the  dying  and  the  dead ; 
Where  giant  Terror  stalks  around, 
With  sullen  joy  surveys  the  ground, 
And  pointing  to  th'  ensanguin'd  field, 
Shakes  his  dreadful  Gorgon  shield  ! 

O  guide  me  from  this  horrid  scene 
To  high-arch'd  walks,  and  alleys  green, 
Which  lovely  Laura  seeks,  to  shun 
The  fervours  of  the  mid-day  sun  ; 
The  pangs  of  absence,  O  !  remove, 
For  thou  canst  place  me  near  my  love, 
Can'st  fold  in  visionary  bliss, 
And  let  me  think  I  steal  a  kiss, 
While  her  ruby  lips  dispense 
Luscious  nectar's  quintessence  ! 
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When  young-ey'd  Spring  profusely  throws 
From  her  green  lap  the  pink  and  rose, 
When  the  soft  turtle  of  the  dale 
To  Summer  tells  her  tender  tale, 
When  Autumn  cooling  caverns  seeks, 
And  stains  -with  wine  his  jolly  cheeks, 
When  Winter,  like  poor  pilgrim  old, 
Shakes  his  silver  beard  with  cold, 
At  ev'ry  season  let  my  ear 
Thy  solemn  whispers,  FANCY,  hear. 

O  warm  enthusiastic  maid, 
Without  thy  powerful,  vital  aid, 
That  breathes  an  energy  divine, 
That  gives  a  soul  to  every  line, 
Ne'er  may  I  strive  with  lips  profane 
To  utter  an  unhallow'd  strain, 
Nor  dare  to  touch  the  sacred  string, 
Save  when  with  smiles  thou  bidst  me  sing. 
O  hear  my  prayer,  O  hither  come 
From  thy  lamented  Shakspeare's  tomb, 
On  which  thou  lovest  to  sit  at  eve, 
Musing  o'er  thy  darling's  grave ; 
O  queen  of  numbers,  once  again 
Animate  some  chosen  swain, 
Who  fill'd  with  inexhausted  fire, 
May  boldly  smite  the  sounding  lyre, 
Who,  with  some  new  unequall'd  song, 
May  rise  above  the  rhyming  throng, 
O'er  all  our  list'ning  passions  reign, 
O'erwhelm  our  souls  with  joy  and  pain, 
With  terror  shake,  with  pity  move, 
Rouze  with  revenge,  or  melt  with  love, 
O  deign  t' attend  his  evening  walk, 
With  him  in  groves  and  grottos  talk  ; 
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Teach  him  to  scorn  with  frigid  art 
Feebly  to  touch  th'  unraptur'd  heart ; 
Like  lightning,  let  his  mighty  verse 
The  bosom's  inmost  foldings  pierce ; 
With  native  beauties  win  applause, 
Beyond  cold  critics'  studied  laws  : 
O  let  each  muse's  fame  encrease, 
O  bid  Britannia  rival  Greece  ! 


TO  PITY. 

COLLINS. 

O  THOU,  the  friend  of  man  assign'd, 
With  balmy  hands  his  wounds  to  bind, 

And  charm  his  frantic  woe  : 
When  first  Distress,  with  dagger  keen, 
Broke  forth  to  waste  his  destin'd  scene, 

His  wild  unsated  foe  ! 

By  Pella's  bard,  a  magic  name, 

By  all  the  griefs  his  thoughts  could  frame, 

Receive  my  humble  rite  : 
Long,  Pity,  let  the  nations  view 
Thy  sky-worn  robes  of  tend'rest  blue, 

And  eyes  of  dewy  light ! 

But  wherefore  need  I  wander  wide 
To  old  Ilissus'  distant  side, 

Deserted  stream,  and  mute  ? 
Wild  Arun l  too  has  heard  thy  strains, 
And  Echo,  midst  my  native  plains, 
Been  sooth'd  by  Pity's  lute. 

1  The  river  Arun  runs  by  the  village  in  Sussex  where  Otway 
had  his  birth. 
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There  first  the  wren  thy  myrtles  shed 
On  gentlest  Otway's  infant  head, 

To  him  thy  cell  was  shewn ; 
And  while  he  sung  the  female  heart, 
With  youth's  soft  notes  unspoil'd  hy  art, 

Thy  turtles  mix'd  their  own. 

Come,  Pity,  come  ;  by  Fancy's  aid, 
E'en  now  my  thoughts,  relenting  maid, 

Thy  temple's  pride  design  : 
Its  southern  site,  its  truth  complete, 
Shall  raise  a  wild  enthusiast  heat 

In  all  who  view  the  shrine. 

There  Picture's  toil  shall  well  relate, 
How  chance,  or  hard  involving  fate, 

O'er  mortal  bliss  prevail : 
The  buskin' d  Muse  shall  near  her  stand, 
And  sighing  prompt  her  tender  hand 

With  each  disastrous  tale. 

There  let  me  oft,  retir'd  by  day, 
In  dreams  of  passion  melt  away, 

Allow'd  with  thee  to  dwell : 
There  waste  the  mournful  lamp  of  night, 
Till,  Virgin,  thou  again  delight 

To  hear  a  British  shell ! 


THE  BARD. 

GRAY. 
I.    1. 


"  RUIN  seize  thee,  ruthless  King ! 

"  Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait ; 

"  Tho"  fann'd  by  conquest's  crimson  wing 

"  They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
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"  Helm  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail, 
"  Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  tyrant !  shall  avail 
"  To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears ; 
"  From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears !" 
Such  were  the  sounds  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 
Of  the  first  Edward  scatter'd  wild  dismay, 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side 
He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array : 
Stout  Glo'ster  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance ; 
To   arms,  cried   Mortimer,   and  couch'd  his  quivering 
lance. 

I.  2. 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 

Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 

Rob'd  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 

With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood ; 

(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 

Stream'd  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air ;) 

And  with  a  master's  hand  and  prophet's  fire 

Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 

"  Hark,  how  each  giant  oak,  and  desert  cave, 

Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath  ! 

O'er  thee,  O  king,  their  hundred  arms  they  wave, 

Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe  ; 

Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day, 

To  highborn  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 

I.  3. 

"  Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue, 

That  hush'd  the  stormy  main  ; 

Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed  : 

Mountains  !  ye  mourn  in  vain 

Modred,  whose  magic  song 

Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topp'd  head. 
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On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie, 

Smear'd  with  gore  and  ghastly  pale ; 

Far,  far,  aloof  th'  affrighted  ravens  sail, 

The  famish'd  eagle  screams  and  passes  by. 

Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art, 

Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 

Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart, 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries. — 

No  more  I  weep.     They  do  not  sleep : 

On  yonder  cliffs  a  grisly  band, 

I  see  them  sit,  they  linger  yet, 

Avengers  of  their  native  land  ; 

With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join, 

And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy  line. 

II.   1. 

"  Weave  the  warp  and  weave  the  woof,  * 

The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race  ; 

Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough 

The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 

Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 

When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright 

The  shrieks  of  death  -thro'  Berkley's  roof  that  ring, 

Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king ! 

She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs 

That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate, 

From  thee  be  born,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs, 

The  scourge  of  heaven.     What  terrors  round  him  wait ! 

Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combin'd, 

And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind. 

II.  2. 

"  Mighty  victor,  mighty  lord, 
Low  on  his  fun'ral  couch  he  lies ! 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies  ! 
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Is  the  sable  warrior  fled  ? 
Thy  son  is  gone ;  he  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm  that  in  thy  noon -tide  beam  were  born  ? 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  morn. 
Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 
While,  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm, 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 
Youth  on  the  prow  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm, 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening 
prey. 

II.  3. 

"  Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl, 
The  rich  repast  prepare  ; 
Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast. 
Close  by  the  regal  chair, 
Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 
A  baleful  smile  upon  the  baffled  guest. 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray, 
Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse  ? 
Long  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destined  course, 
And  thro'  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  way. 
Ye  tow'rs  of  Julius  !  London's  lasting  shame  ! 
With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed, 
Revere  his  consort's  faith,  his  father's  fame, 
And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head. 
Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow, 
Twin'd  with  her  blushing  foe,  we  spread  ; 
The  bristled  Boar  in  infant  gore 
Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 
Now  brothers  !  bending  o'er  th'  accursed  loom, 
Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doom. 
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III.  1. 

"  Edward,  lo !  to  sudden  fate 

(Weave  we  the  woof;  the  thread  is  spun  ;) 

Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate  ; 

(The  web  is  wove ;  the  work  is  done.) 

Stay,  oh  stay  !  nor  thus  forlorn 

Leave  me  unbless'd,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn. 

In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies, 

They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 

But  oh !  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon's  height, 

Descending  slow,  their  glitt'ring  skirts  unroll ! 

Visions  of  glory  !  spare  my  aching  sight ! 

Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 

No  more  our  long  lost  Arthur  we  bewail : 

All  hail,  ye  genuine  kings  ;  Britannia's  issue,  hail  I 

III.  2. 

"  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold, 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear ; 
And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old, 
In  bearded  majesty  appear ; 
In  the  midst  a  form  divine, 
Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line, 
Her  lion  port,  her  awe-commanding  face, 
Attemper' d  sweet  to  virgin  grace. 
What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air ! 
What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play  ! 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,  hear  ! 
They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 
Bright  Rapture  calls,  and  soaring  as  she  sings, 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  heaven  her  many  colour'd 
wings. 
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III.  3. 

"  The  verse  adorn  again 

Fierce  War,  and  faithful  Love, 

And  Truth  severe  by  fairy  Fiction  drest. 

In  buskin'd  measures  move 

Pale  Grief  and  pleasing  Pain, 

With  Horrof,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast. 

A  voice  as  of  the  cherub-choir 

Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear, 

And  distant  warblings  lessen  on  my  ear, 

That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 

Fond  impious  man  !  think'st  thou  yon  sanguine  cloud, 

Rais'd  by  thy  breath,  has  quench'd  the  orb  of  day  ? 

To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 

And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 

Enough  for  me  :  with  joy  I  see 

The  difFrent  doom  our  fates  assign  : — 

Be  thine  despair  and  sceptred  care  ; 

To  triumph  and  to  die  are  mine !" 

He  spoke,  and  headlong  from  the  mountain's  height, 

Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plung'd  to  endless  night. 


THE  CRUSADE. 

T.  WARTON. 

BOUND  for  holy  Palestine, 
Nimbly  we  brush'd  the  level  brine, 
All  in  azure  steel  array 'd  ; 
O'er  the  wave  our  weapons  play'd, 
And  made  the  dancing  billows  glow  ; 
High  upon  the  trophied  prow, 
Many  a  warrior-minstrel  swung 
His  sounding  harp,  and  boldly  sung ; 
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"  Syrian  virgins,  wail  and  weep, 

"  English  Richard  ploughs  the  deep ! 

"  Tremble,  watchmen,  as  ye  spy 

"  From  distant  towers,  with  anxious  eye, 

"  The  radiant  range  of  shield  and  lance 

"  Down  Damascus'  hills  advance  : 

"  From  Sion's  turrets  as  afar 

"  Ye  ken  the  march  of  Europe's  war ! 

"  Saladin,  thou  paynim  king, 

"  From  Albion's  isle  revenge  we  bring ! 

"  On  Aeon's  spiry  citadel 

"  Tho'  to  the  gale  thy  banners  swell, 

"  Pictur'd  with  the  silver  moon  ; 

"  England  shall  end  thy  glory  soon ! 

"  In  vain,  to  break  our  firm  array, 

"  Thy  brazen  drums  hoarse  discord  bray  : 

"  Those  sounds  our  rising  fury  fan  ; 

"  English  Richard  in  the  van, 

"  On  to  victory  we  go, 

"  A  vaunting  infidel  the  foe." 

Blondel  led  the  tuneful  band, 

And  swept  the  wire  with  glowing  hand. 

Cyprus  from  her  rocky  mound, 

And  Crete,  with  piny  verdure  crown'd, 

Far  along  the  smiling  main 

Echoed  the  prophetic  strain. 

Soon  we  kiss'd  the  sacred  earth, 
That  gave  a  murder'd  Saviour  birth  ; 
Then,  with  ardour  fresh  endu'd, 
Thus  the  solemn  song  renew'd. 
"  Lo,  the  toilsome  voyage  past, 
"  Heaven's  favour'd  hills  appear  at  last ! 
"  Object  of  our  holy  vow, 
"  We  tread  the  Tyrian  valleys  now. 
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"  From  Carmel's  almond-shaded  steep 
"  We  feel  the  cheering  fragrance  creep  : 
"  O'er  Engaddi's  shrubs  of  balm 
"  Waves  the  date-empurpled  palm  : 
"  See  Lebanon's  aspiring  head 
"  Wide  his  immortal  umbrage  spread ! 
"  Hail,  Calvary,  thou  mountain  hoar, 
"  Wet  with  our  Redeemer's  gore  ! 
"  Ye  trampled  tombs,  ye  fanes  forlorn, 
"  Ye  stones,  by  tears  of  pilgrims  worn ; 
"  Your  ravish'd  honours  to  restore, 
"  Fearless  we  climb  this  hostile  shore  ! 
"  And  thou,  the  sepulchre  of  God ! 
"  By  mocking  pagans  rudely  trod, 
"  Bereft  of  every  awful  rite, 
"  And  quench'd  thy  lamps,  that  beam'd  so  bright : 
"  For  thee,  from  Britain's  distant  coast, 
"  Lo  Richard  leads  his  faithful  host ! 
"  Aloft  in  his  heroic  hand, 
"  Blazing  like  the  beacon's  brand, 
"  O'er  the  far  affrighted  fields, 
"  Resistless  Kaliburn  he  wields. 
"  Proud  Saracen,  pollute  no  more 
"  The  shrines  by  martyrs  built  of  yore  ! 
"  From  each  wild  mountain's  trackless  crown 
"  In  vain  thy  gloomy  castles  frown  : 
"  Thy  battering  engines,  huge  and  high, 
"  In  vain  our  steel-clad  steeds  defy : 
"  And  rolling  in  terrific  state, 
"  On  giant-wheels  harsh  thunders  grate. 
"  When  eve  has  hush'd  the  buzzing  camp, 
"  Amid  the  moonlight  vapours  damp, 
"  Thy  necromantic  forms  in  vain 
"  Haunt  us  on  the  tented  plain  : 
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"  We  bid  those  spectre-shapes  avaunt, 

"  Ashtaroth  and  Termagaunt ! 

"  With  many  a  demon  pale  of  hue, 

"  Doom'd  to  drink  the  bitter  dew 

"  That  drops  from  Macon's  sooty  tree, 

"  'Mid  the  dread  grove  of  ebony. 

"  Nor  magic  charms,  nor  fiends  of  hell, 

"  The  Christian's  holy  courage  quell. 

"  Salem,  in  ancient  majesty 
"  Arise,  and  lift  thee  to  the  sky ! 
"  Soon  on  thy  battlements  divine 
"  Shall  wave  the  badge  of  Constantine. 
"  Ye  Barons  to  the  sun  unfold 
"  Our  Cross  with  crimson  wove  and  gold. 


THE  FAIR  PILGRIM. 

REV.  G.  RICHARDS. 

WHEN  to-morrow's  morning  star 
Leads  on  the  proud  day's  fiery  car, 
For  orient  climes,  and  Syrian  vales, 
Holy  Morva  spread  thy  sails. 
Many  a  summer  sun  shall  shine 
Beauteous  on  the  reddening  vine, 
Ere  again  by  Menai's  streams 
Saints  inspire  thy  golden  dreams  ; 
Or  thy  matin  songs  resound 
Bangor's  echoing  isles  around. 
Go  to  Sion's  distant  mount ; 
Go  to  Siloa's  sacred  fount ; 
Wander  where  thy  Saviour  trod, 
And  fill  thy  glowing  soul  with  God. 
View  the  cross  on  which  He  died  ; 
Touch  the  spear  that  pierced  His  side 
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And  from  thy  visionary  mind, 
To  high  Cherubic  thought  refin'd, 
The  idle  world  shall  disappear, 
And  God  alone  inhabit  there. 

Where  the  dreary  waste  expands, 
Where  burn  the  desert's  fiery  sands, 
Far  from  valleys  breathing  balm, 
Far  from  hills  o'erhung  with  palm, 
The  scrip  around  thy  shoulder  flung, 
The  pearly  scallops  round  thee  hung, 
With  pilgrim's  staff  thy  footsteps  bend  ; 
And  great  Jehovah  be  thy  friend. 
He  his  Healing  wings  shall  spread 
O'er  thy  consecrated  head ; 
On  the  wild  Atlantic  deep 
Shall  close  thy  dewy  lids  in  sleep ; 
From  thy  trembling  virgin  heart 
Shall  turn  the  Pagan  Arab's  dart ; 
Shall  bid  far  off  his  angel  bear 
Egypt's  pestilential  air ; 
And  when  from  Jordan's  thickets  deep 
Tigers  spring  upon  thy  sleep, 
Shall  bid  the  famish' d  monsters  stay 
Their  rage,  and  harmless  round  thee  play. 

Where'er  the  wand'ring  planets  shine, 
Be  all  the  sweets  of  nature  thine. 
May  morning  suns,  ascending  bright 
O'er  Lebanon,  inspire  delight ; 
At  noon  on  Attic  steeps  repose, 
From  thymy  clefts  where  honey  flows  ; 
Or  sleep  by  cool  Meander  laid, 
Beneath  the  fragrant  almond's  shade  : 
Or  roam  the  aromatic  bowers 
Of  Arab,  after  evening  showers  ; 
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While  the  great  Sun,  descending  down, 
Illumes  far  off  some  tower'd  town. 

Chief  may  the  genius  of  the  clime, 
Conversing  with  departed  time, 
Celestial  phantasies  unfold 
Of  highly  gifted  seers  of  old. 
The  hills  with  holy  fancies  teem  : 
Visions  hallow  every  stream  : 
There  descending  spirits  trod, 
There  our  fathers  walked  with  God. 
Thou  each  eve  wilt  lay  thy  head 
On  some  old  Patriarch's  rocky  bed, 
Whose  spirit  may  in  dreams  appear, 
And  breathe  high  truths  into  thine  ear  : 
At  Paron,  or  by  Chebar's  flood, 
Or  where  Sidonian  Zaraph  stood ; 
Where  Moria  lifts  her  summits,  crown'd 
By  Salem,  far  o'er  earth  renown'd  ; 
Or  Zoar,  spared  to  Lot  of  yore, 
Saw  heaven  its  fiery  deluge  pour. 
Thy  breast  with  solemn  thoughts  to  still, 
Speed  to  Bethlehem's  holy  hill, 
Where  upon  the  darken'd  ground 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round, 
And  brighter  than  the  star  of  morn, 
Angels  hymn'd  the  Saviour  born. 
And  by  the  soft  moon's  silver  beam 
Wander  near  the  hallow'd  stream, 
Where  the  Patriarch  Jacob  lay, 
And  saw  bright  angels  wing  their  way, 
Passing  through  the  middle  skies  ; 
And,  having  heaven  before  his  eyes, 
Heard  the  voice  of  God  in  air, 
Prophetic  His  high  will  declare. 
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And  when  on  Sion's  sacred  brow 
At  Mary's  holy  shrine  you  bow, 
Remember  her,  who  gave  thee  breath, 
And  win  by  prayer  her  peace  in  death  ! 

In  youth,  my  child,  I  fought  the  foe 
Under  Hermon's  dewy  brow, 
And  by  a  cooling  fountain's  head 
Laid  a  haughty  Paynim  dead. 
A  towering  cedar  marks  the  place  ; 
Seek  the  hill,  the  fountain  trace, 
And,  leaning  on  the  aged  tree, 
Holy  Morva,  think  on  me. 

For  thee  thy  watchful  sire  will  pray 
At  early  morn  and  setting  day  ; 
And  oft  will  mount  the  cliff,  and  gaze 
Towards  the  glorious  eastern  blaze, 
When  the  great  Sun  from  out  the  deep 
Comes  naming  up  the  ethereal  steep, 
And  bright  his  orient  beams  are  shed 
O'er  my  lovely  Morva's  head. 
Amidst  my  lonely  hours  below, 
'Twill  ease  my  breast,  'twill  soothe  my  woe, 
To  think,  that  God  delighted  views 
The  holy  path  my  child  pursues  ; 
To  think,  that  thou  wilt  dying  rise 
A  sainted  soul  to  Paradise  ; 
That  angel-quires  with  harp  will  wait 
To  hymn  thee  in  at  heaven's  gate  ; 
And  thy  great  Maker's  glorious  beam 
Full  on  thy  entering  spirit  stream. 
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TINTERN  ABBEY. 

REV.  O.  RICHARDS. 

FROM  Cambrian  vales,  and  mountains  wild, 

A  minstrel,  nature's  wand'ring  child, 

Laid  on  the  rock  his  harp,  and  view'd 

Vaga's  romantic  solitude. 

Still  is  the  air,  and  hush'd  the  wood ; 

In  soothing  silence  creeps  the  flood : 

And  evening  calms  with  golden  gleam 

The  hoary  rocks  and  glittering  stream. 

Dark  shadowy  elms  beneath  embower 

The  cloisters  and  high  fretted  tower 

Of  lonely  Tin  tern  :  tapers  bright 

Through  lofty  windows  pour  their  light ; 

And  rais'd  by  chanting  quires  a  sound 

Celestial  spreads  a  charm  around. 

As  one  whom  Inspiration  fires, 

The  raptur'd  minstrel  struck  his  wires. 

"  Holy  men  your  anthems  sing  ; 

High  your  fragrant  censers  swing : 

Round  each  cliff  and  silent  dell 

Bid  the  solemn  organ  swell ; 

And  give  to  God  your  lonely  hours, 

"Midst  rocks,  and  streams,  and  awful  bowers. 

No  proudly  banner'd  host  your  gate 

Pours  forth  in  formidable  state. 

No  files,  with  blood-besprinkled  vest, 

Shake  o'er  your  battlements  their  crest : 

But  silence,  friend  of  holiness 

And  virtue,  keeps  the  calm  recess  : 

Save  oft,  when  mournful  gales,  that  sweep 

With  hollow  moans  the  cavern'd  steep, 
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Or  distant  waves,  with  soften'd  roar, 
That  flowing  beat  the  rocks  and  shore, 
To  solemn  musings  lull  the  heart, 
And  more  than  mortal  thoughts  impart. 

"  Holy  men,  though  wedded  mate 
Never  greet  you  at  the  gate  ; 
Though  babes  nor  round  your  board  be  spread, 
Nor  lisp  beside  your  morning  bed  ; 
Yet  ne'er  from  you  'midst  human  woes 
The  tear  in  bitter  anguish  flows  ; 
You  never  watch,  when  day  by  day 
A  fading  consort  wastes  away  ; 
Nor  lay  in  consecrated  earth 
The  son  who  cheer'd  your  evening  hearth  ; 
Nor  mourn  an  injur'd  daughter's  shame, 
With  tearless  grief  that  shakes  the  frame  : 
But  heavenly  thoughts  becalm  the  breast ; 
Religion  soothes  the  soul  to  rest ; 
And  oft  for  you  the  chaunted  pray'r 
Sounds  through  the  silent  list'ning  air  ; 
And  oft  for  you  to  starry  skies 
The  loud  hosannas  pealing  rise  ; 
While  woods  and  echoing  rocks  proclaim 
The  great  Creator's  hymned  name. 
When  tapers  round  some  martyr's  tomb 
The  lofty- vaulted  fane  illume, 
Your  lifted  hands  in  pray'r  are  spread, 
To  win  from  pain  the  sainted  dead. 
Oft  at  your  Pembroke's  tomb  you  bend, 
And  warm  your  grateful  pray'rs  ascend, 
That  he,  who  bade  your  wanderings  cease, 
May  know  in  heaven  an  angel's  peace. 

"  Ye  warriors,  who  on  Sion's  brow 
Fell'd  the  vaunting  Paynim  foe  ; 
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Or  shaking  Aeon's  turrets  pour'd 
The  fury  of  the  British  sword  : 
Here  in  the  quiet  cell  reclin'd, 
Shelter  from  war's  wild  labours  find  ; 
The  toilsome  march,  the  unwholesome  fare. 
The  fiery  sand,  the  tainted  air, 
With  all  heside  malignant  found, 
From  Pontus  to  Egyptian  ground. 
Here  amid  soothing  solitude, 
In  vales  romantic,  silent,  rude, 
Religion,  shrin'd  in  holy  walls, 
And  watching  every  bead  that  falls, 
Shall  wean  the  beating  heart  from  pain. 
Shall  still  the  wild  tumultuous  vein, 
Shall  spread  around  the  faded  face 
Her  holy  calm,  her  solemn  grace  ; 
And  touch  the  soul  with  heavenly  fires 
'Midst  echoing  aisles  and  raptur'd  quires. 
"  O  Wye,  who  wandering  dark  below 
The  towery  cliff's  projecting  brow, 
Behold'st  the  noon-tide  shadows  sweep 
The  woods  that  veil  the  sunny  steep ; 
By  winter  moons,  though  bards  of  yore, 
Roaming  thy  wild  resounding  shore, 
Sung  to  the  warrior's  fancied  ghosts 
Of  foemen  slain  on  Camber's  coasts, 
Whose  bones  are  spread  o'er  Clyder's  side  : 
Whose  blood  hath  crimson'd  Ystwith's  tide 
Yet  holier  sounds,  and  scenes  divine, 
O  Wye,  O  hallow'd  Wye,  are  thine ; 
Thy  banks  by  holy  men  are  trod, 
Who  muse  in  silent  hour  on  God. 
The  taper'd  temple's  midnight  gleam 
Glitters  along  thy  trembling  stream : 
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O'er  eastern  cliffs,  embrown'd  in  night, 
The  rising  moon  with  soften'd  light 
Falls  mellowing  down  the  hoary  pile, 
And  streams  along  the  pillar'd  aisle. 
And  he,  who  from  Bristowa's  springs 
Up  to  yon  high  castle  brings 
What  from  far  climes  of  rich  and  rare 
Antwerp's  princely  merchants  bear, 
Between  thy  woods,  and  wild  rocks  hoar, 
Reclining  rests  his  lifted  oar, 
And  hears  from  quires  to  rapture  given 
The  matin  song  ascend  to  heaven. 

"  Adieu,  ye  holy  men  : — I  go 
To  guilty  crowds,  and  scenes  of  woe. 
Yet  oft,  to  silent  virtue  true, 
These  warbling  strings  shall  sound  of  you. 
Ah !  holy  men,  when  o'er  my  grave 
December's  snowy  whirlwinds  rave, 
May  my  harp,  with  rapture  new, 
Be  struck  in  happier  worlds  to  you." 

DRUID'S  WAR  SONG. 

(From  Caractacus.) 

MASON. 

I.   1. 

HARK  !  heard  ye  not  yon  footstep  dread, 
That  shook  the  earth  with  thund'ring  tread  ? 
'Twas  Death. — In  haste 
The  warrior  past ; 
High  tower'd  his  helmed  head : 

I  mark'd  his  mail,  I  mark'd  his  shield, 
I  spy'd  the  sparkling  of  his  spear, 

I  saw  his  giant  arm  the  falchion  wield  ; 
Wide  wav'd  the  bickering  blade,  and  fir'd  the  angry  air. 
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I.  2. 

On  me,  he  cried,  my  Britons,  wait, 
To  lead  you  to  the  field  of  fate 
I  come  :  yon  car, 
That  cleaves  the  air, 
Descends  to  throne  my  state  : 

I  mount  your  champion  and  your  God, 
My  proud  steeds  neigh  beneath  the  thong  : 

Hark !  to  my  wheels  of  brass  that  rattle  loud, 
Hark  !  to  my  clarion  shrill,  that  brays  the  woods  among. 

I.  3. 

Fear  not  now  the  fever's  fire, 

Fear  not  now  the  death-bed  groan, 
Pangs  that  torture,  pains  that  tire, 

Bed-rid  age  with  feeble  moan  : 
These  domestic  terrors  wait 
Hourly  at  my  palace  gate  ; 

And  when  o'er  slothful  realms  my  rod  I  wave,  ^j 

These  on  the  tyrant  king  and  coward  slave  > 

Rush  with  vindictive  rage,  and  drag  them  to  their  grave.  J 

II.  1. 

But  ye,  my  sons,  at  this  high  hour 
Shall  share  the  fulness  of  my  pow'r ; 
From  all  your  bows, 
In  levell'd  rows, 

My  own  dread  shafts  shall  shower. 
Go  then  to  conquest,  gladly  go, 

Deal  forth  my  dole  of  destiny, 
With  all  my  fury  dash  the  trembling  foe 

Down  to  those  darksome  dens,  where  Rome's  pale 
spectres  lie. 

II.  2. 

Where  creeps  the  ninefold  stream  profound 
Her  black  inexorable  round, 
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And  on  the  bank 
To  willows  dank 
The  shiv'ring  ghosts  are  bound. 
Twelve  thousand  crescents  all  shall  swell 
To  full-orb'd  pride,  and  fading  die, 
Ere  they  again  in  life's  gay  mansions  dwell : 

.   Not  such  the  meed  that  crowns  the  sons  of  liberty. 

II.  3. 

No,  my  Britons !  battle  slain, 

Rapture  gilds  your  parting  hour  : 
I,  that  all  despotic  reign, 

Claim  but,  there,  a  moment's  power. 
Swiftly  the  soul  of  Briton  flame 
Animates  some  kindred  frame, 

Swiftly  to  life  and  light  triumphant  flies,  \ 

Exults  again  in  marshal  extasies, 
Again  for  freedom  fights,  again  for  freedom  dies.          ) 


HOHENLINDEN. 

CAMPBELL. 

ON  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 
All  bloodless  lay  th'  untrodden  snow  ; 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight, 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night, 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  array'd, 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle  blade, 
And  furious  every  charger  neigh'd, 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 
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Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riv'n, 
Then  rush'd  the  steed  to  battle  driv'n, 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heav'n, 
Far  flash' d  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow 
On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow  ; 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

'Tis  morn,  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  dun, 
Where  furious  Frank,  and  fiery  Hun, 
Shout  in  their  sulph'rous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens.     On  ye  brave, 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave ! 
Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave ! 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry ! 

Few,  few  shall  part,  where  many  meet ! 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet, 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 


WAR  SONG  IN  1803. 

BISHOP  MANT. 

"  Bow,  Britons,  bow  the  haughty  head ; 

Bend,  Britons,  bend  the  stubborn  knee 
Own  your  ancient  virtue  fled, 

And  know  not,  that  ye  once  were  free. 
Think  not,  as  your  fathers  thought ;  • 
Speak  no  more,  as  Britons  ought ; 
Act  no  more  the  Britons'  part 
With  valiant  hand,  and  honest  heart ; 
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What  indignation  bids  you  feel, 

Dare  not,  dare  not  to  reveal ; 

Tho'  justice  sharpen,  dare  not  grasp  the  lance, 

Nor  single-handed  tempt  the  might  of  France. 

"  Me  Holland,  Italy  obey ; 

Her  breast  with  many  a  war-wound  gor'd, 
And  crush'd  beneath  my  iron  sway, 

Me  Helvetia  owns  her  lord. 
Boast  not  then  your  fleets,  that  sweep 
The  eastern  and  the  western  deep  ; 
Boast  not  then  your  sea-wash'd  land, 
Rampart-girt  by  nature's  hand  ; 
Fleets  and  billows  stay  not  me — 
Then  bow  the  head,  and  bend  the  knee, 
Britons,  no  more  your  rival  ranks  advance, 
Nor  single-handed  dare  to  cope  with  France." 

Yes !  as  our  Albion's  root-bound  oak 

Stoops  to  the  tempest,  we  will  bow. 
Yes !  we  will  bend,  as  the  tall  rock, 

Mocking  the  wave,  that  chafes  below. 
Now  by  the  Sable  Prince  imbrued, 
Once  and  again,  in  Gallic  blood  ; 
By  the  laurels,  that  intwine, 
Harry,  thy  helm  ;  and  Marlb'rough,  thine  ; 
By  our  chiefs  on  Nilus'  tide, 
Him,  who  triumph'd,  him,  who  died ; 
By  him,  whom  Aeon's  turrets  raise 
To  lion-hearted  Richard's  praise  ; 
Yes !  we  will  still  our  rival  ranks  advance, 
And  single-handed  brave  the  might  of  France. 

Come  then,  come,  thou  Consul  King, 

Launch  thy  navies,  arm  thine  host ; 
And  beneath  night's  fav'ring  wing, 

Thy  banners  plant  on  England's  coast. 
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Come !  but  hope  not  to  return  ; 

Here  other  thoughts  thou  soon  shalt  learn  ; 

Shalt  feel,  that  Britons  still  can  claim 

The  honours  of  the  British  name  ; 

Can  fearless  still  maintain  their  stand 

On  British,  as  on  Syrian  land ; 

Still  rise  superior  to  the  sons  of  chance, 

Still  single-handed  crush  the  pride  of  France. 


YE  MARINERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

CAMPBELL. 

YE  mariners  of  England 

That  guard  your  native  seas, 
Whose  flag  has  brav'd  a  thousand  years 

The  battle  and  the  breeze  ; 
Your  glorious  standard  raise  again 

To  match  another  foe, 
And  sweep  thro'  the  deep 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow — 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
And  the  stormy  tempests  blow ! 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  start  from  every  wave  ; 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame, 

And  Ocean  was  their  grave  ; 
Where  Blake  (the  boast  of  freedom)  fell, 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 
As  ye  sweep  thro'  the  deep 

When  the  stormy  tempests  blow — 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
And  the  stormy  tempests  blow ! 
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Britannia  needs  no  bulwark, 

No  towers  along  the  steep  ; 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain-waves, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep  : 
With  thunders  from  her  native  oak, 

She  quells  the  floods  below, 
As  they  roar  on  the  shore, 

When  the  stormy  tempests  blow — 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  burn, 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 

And  the  star  of  peace  return  ! 
Then,  then,  ye  ocean-warriors 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 
To  the  fame  of  your  name, 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow — 
When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more, 
And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 


SONG  TO  MLLA,  LORD  OF  THE  CASTLE  OF  BRISTOW. 
CHATTERTON. 

OH  thou,  or  what  remains  of  thee, 

JElla,  the  darling  of  futurity, 
Let  this  my  song,  bold  as  thy  courage  be, 

As  everlasting  to  posterity. 

When  Dacia's  sons,  whose  hairs  of  blood-red  hue, 
Like  king-cups  bursting  with  the  morning  dew, 

Arrang'd  in  drear  array, 

Upon  the  lethal  day, 
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Spread  far  and  wide  on  Watchet's  shore  ; 

Then  didst  thou  furious  stand 

And  by  thy  valiant  hand 
Besprinkled  all  the  meads  with  gore. 

Drawn  by  thy  anlace  fell 
Down  to  the  depths  of  hell, 
Thousands  of  Dacians  went ; 
Bristowans,  men  of  might, 
Ydared  the  bloody  fight, 
And  acted  deeds  full  quaint. 

Oh  thou,  where'er  (thy  bones  at  rest) 

Thy  spright  to  haunt  delighteth  best, 
Whether  upon  the  blood-embrued  plain, 

Or  where  thou  kenn'st  from  far 

The  dismal  cry  of  war, 
Or  seest  some  mountain  made  of  corses  slain ; 

Or  seest  the  hatched  steed 
High  prancing  o'er  the  mead, 

And  neigh  to  be  among  the  pointed  spears  ; 
Or  in  black  armour  stalk  around, 
Embattled  Bristow,  once  thy  ground, 

And  glow  ardurous  on  the  castle  steeres ; 

Or  fiery  round  the  minster  glare  ; 

Let  Bristow  still  be  made  thy  care  ; 
Guard  it  from  foemen,  and  consuming  fire  ; 

Like  Avon's  stream  encirk  it  round, 

Nor  let  a  flame  enharm  the  ground, 
Till  in  one  flame  all  the  whole  world  expire. 
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THE  MARTYR'S  HYMN. 

REV.   H.   H.   MILMAN. 

WHAT  means  yon  blaze  on  high  ? 

The  empyrean  sky 
Like  the  rich  veil  of  some  proud  fane  is  rending. 

I  see  the  star-paved  land, 

Where  all  the  Angels  stand, 
Even  to  the  highest  height  in  burning  rows  ascending. 

Some  with  their  wings  dispread, 

And  bow'd  the  stately  head, 
As  on  some  mission  of  God's  love  departing, 
Like  flames  from  midnight  conflagration  starting  ; 
Behold  !  the  appointed  messengers  are  they, 
And  nearest  earth  they  wait  to  waft  our  souls  away. 

Higher  and  higher  still 

More  lofty  statures  fill 
The  jasper  courts  of  the  everlasting  dwelling. 

Cherub  and  Seraph  pace 

The  illimitable  space, 

While    sleep    the    folded    plumes   from    their   white 
shoulders  swelling. 

From  all  the  harping  throng 

Bursts  the  tumultuous  song, 
Like  the  unceasing  sounds  of  cataracts  pouring, 
Hosanna  o'er  Hosanna  louder  soaring  ; 
That  faintly  echoing  down  to  earthly  ears, 
Hath  seem'd  the  concert  sweet  of  the  harmonious  spheres. 

Still  my  rapt  spirit  mounts, 

And  lo  !  beside  the  founts 
Of  flowing  light  Christ's  chosen  Saints  reclining  ; 

Distinct  amid  the  blaze 

Their  palm-crown'd  heads  they  raise, 
Their  white  robes  ev'n  through  that  o'erpowering  lustre 
shining. 
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Each  in  his  place  of  state, 

Long  the  bright  Twelve  have  sate, 
O'er  the  celestial  Sion  high  uplifted ; 
While  those  with  deep  prophetic  raptures  gifted, 
Where  Life's  glad  river  rolls  its  tideless  streams, 
Enjoy  the  full  completion  of  their  heavenly  dreams. 

Again — I  see  again 

The  great  victorious  train, 
The  Martyr  Army  from  their  toils  reposing : 

The  blood-red  robes  they  wear 

Empurpling  all  the  air, 

Even  their  immortal  limbs  the  signs  of  wounds  dis 
closing. 

Oh,  holy  Stephen !  thou 

Art  there,  and  on  thy  brow 
Hast  still  the  placid  smile  it  wore  in  dying, 
When  under  the  heap'd  stones  in  anguish  lying 
Thy  clasping  hands  were  fondly  spread  to  heaven, 
And  thy  last  accents  pray'd  thy  foes  might  be  for 
given. 

Beyond !  ah,  who  is  there 

With  the  white  snowy  hair  ? 
'Tis  He — 'tis  He,  the  Son  of  Man  appearing ! 

At  the  right  hand  of  One, 

The  darkness  of  whose  throne 
That  sun-eyed  Host  behold  with  awe  and  fearing. 

O'er  Him  the  rainbow  springs, 

And  spreads  its  emerald  wings 

Down  to  the  glassy  sea,  His  loftiest  seat  o'er-arching. 
Hark  !  thunders  from  His  throne,  like  steel-clad  armies 

marching — 

The  Christ !  the  Christ  commands  us  to  His  home ! 
Jesus,  Redeemer,  Lord,  we  come,  we  come,  we  come ! 


CLASS  V. 


ELEGIAC  POEMS. 


NIGHT-PIECE  ON  DEATH. 

PARNELL. 

BY  the  blue  taper's  trembling  light 
No  more  I  waste  the  wakeful  night, 
Intent  with  endless  view  to  pore 
The  schoolmen  and  the  sages  o'er ; 
Their  books  from  wisdom  widely  stray, 
Or  point  at  best  the  longest  way. 
I'll  seek  a  readier  path,  and  go 
Where  wisdom's  surely  taught  below. 
How  deep  yon  azure  dyes  the  sky  ! 
Where  orbs  of  gold  unnumber'd  lie  ! 
While  thro'  their  ranks,  in  silver  pride, 
The  nether  crescent  seems  to  glide. 
The  slumb'ring  breeze  forgets  to  breathe, 
The  lake  is  smooth  and  clear  beneath, 
Where  once  again  the  spangled  show 
Descends  to  meet  our  eyes  below. 
The  grounds,  that  on  the  right  aspire, 
In  dimness  from  the  view  retire  : 
The  left  presents  a  place  of  graves, 
Whose  wall  the  silent  water  laves. 
That  steeple  guides  thy  doubtful  sight 
Among  the  livid  gleams  of  night. 
13 
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There  pass,  in  melancholy  state, 
By  all  the  solemn  heaps  of  fate, 
And  think,  as  softly-sad  you  tread 
Above  the  venerable  dead, 
Time  was,  like  thee,  they  life  possest, 
And  time  shall  be,  that  thou  shall  rest. 

Those  graves,  with  bending  osiers  bound, 
That  nameless  heave  the  crumbling  ground, 
Quick  to  the  glancing  thought  disclose, 
Where  toil  and  poverty  repose. 

The  flat  smooth  stones  that  bear  a  name, 
The  chisel's  slender  help  to  fame, 
(Which,  ere  our  set  of  friends  decay, 
Their  frequent  steps  may  wear  away  ;) 
A  middle  race  of  mortals  own, 
Men,  half  ambitious,  all  unknown. 

The  marble  tombs,  that  rise  on  high, 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie, 
Whose  pillars  swell  with  sculptur'd  stones, 
Arms,  angels,  epitaphs,  and  bones  ; 
These,  all  the  poor  remains  of  state, 
Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great ; 
Who,  while  on  earth  in  fame  they  live, 
Are  senseless  of  the  fame  they  give. 

Ah  while  I  gaze,  pale  Cynthia  fades, 
The  bursting  earth  unveils  the  shades  ! 
All  slow,  and  wan,  and  wrapt  in  shrouds, 
They  rise  in  visionary  crowds, 
And  all  with  sober  accent  cry, 
Think  mortal!  what  it  is  to  die. 

Now  from  yon  black  and  fun'ral  yew, 
That  bathes  the  charnel-house  with  dew, 
Methinks  I  hear  a  voice  begin  ; 
(Ye  ravens  cease  your  croaking  din, 
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Ye  tolling  clocks,  no  time  resound 
O'er  the  long  lake  and  midnight  ground ;) 
It  sends  a  peal  of  hollow  groans, 
Thus  speaking  from  among  the  bones. 

"  When  men  my  scythe  and  dart  supply, 
How  great  a  King  of  fears  am  I  ? 
They  view  me  like  the  last  of  things  ; 
They  make,  and  then  they  dread,  my  stings. 
Fools  !  if  you  less  provok'd  your  fears, 
No  more  my  spectre-form  appears. 
Death's  but  a  path  that  must  be  trod, 
If  man  would  ever  pass  to  God  : 
A  port  of  calms,  a  state  of  ease, 
From  the  rough  rage  of  swelling  seas. 

Why  then  thy  flowing  sable  stoles, 
Deep  pendant  cypress,  mourning  poles, 
Loose  scarfs  to  fall  across  thy  weeds, 
Long  palls,  drawn  hearses,  cover'd  steeds, 
And  plumes  of  black,  that,  as  they  tread, 
Nod  o'er  the  'scutcheons  of  the  dead  ? 
Nor  can  the  parted  body  know, 
Nor  wants  the  soul,  these  forms  of  woe. 
As  men  who  long  in  prison  dwell, 
With  lamps  that  glimmer  round  the  cell, 
Whene'er  their  suffering  years  are  run, 
Spring  forth  to  greet  the  glitt'ring  sun  : 
Such  joy,  tho'  far  transcending  sense, 
Have  pious  souls  at  parting  hence. 
On  earth,  and  in  the  body  plac'd, 
A  few  and  evil  days  they  waste  : 
But  when  their  chains  are  cast  aside, 
See  the  bright  scene  unfolding  wide, 
Clap  the  glad  wing,  and  tow'r  away, 
And  mingle  with  the  blaze  of  day. 
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ELEGY  WRITTEN   IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCH-YARD. 
GRAY. 

THE  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds ; 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds  ; 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tow'r 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such,  as  wandering  near  her  secret  bow'r, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew  tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'ring  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn, 

The  swallow  twitt'ring  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  ev'ning  care  ; 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield ! 

How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 
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Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure  ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour  : 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud !  impute  to  these  the  fault, 
If  mem'ry  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 

Where,  thro'  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  bust, 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 

Can  honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  flatt'ry  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart,  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire  ; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd, 
Or  wak'd  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre. 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear  ; 

Full  many  a  flow'r  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest ; 

Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 
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Th'  applause  of  list'ning  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  hist'ry  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbade  ;  nor  circumscrib'd  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confin'd ; 

Forbade  to  wade  thro'  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind ; 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray  ; 

Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  e'en  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  deck'd, 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unletter'd  Muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply, 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd, 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing  ling'ring  look  behind  ? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies  ; 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires  ; 
E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 

E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 
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For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonour'd  dead, 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate, 

If  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  enquire  thy  fate, 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 
"  Oft  have  we  seen  him,  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 

"  Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 
"  To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

<;  There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  heech, 
"  That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 

"  His  listless  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  stretch, 
"  And  pore  upon  the  brook,  that  babbles  by. 

"  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
"  Mutt'ring  his  wayward  fancies,  he  would  rove  ; 

"  Now  drooping,  woeful  wan,  like  one  forlorn, 
"  Or  craz'd  with  care,  or  cross'd  in  hopeless  love. 

"  One  morn  I  miss'd  him  on  the  'custom'd  hill, 
"  Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  fav'rite  tree  ; 

"  Another  came  ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

"  Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he  : 

"  The  next  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array, 

"  Slow  thro'  the  churchway-path  we  saw  him  borne  ; 

"  Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 
"  Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn." 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown  ; 

Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 
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Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere ; 

Heav'n  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send  ; 
He  gave  to  Mis'ry  all  he  had,  a  tear ; 

He  gain'd  from  Heav'n  ('twas  all  he  wish'd)  a  friend. 

No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


ELEGY  ON  ADDISON. 

TICKELL. 

IF  dumb  too  long  the  drooping  Muse  hath  stay'd, 
And  left  her  debt  to  Addison  unpaid ; 
Blame  not  her  silence,  Warwick,  but  bemoan, 
And  judge,  O  judge,  my  bosom  by  your  own. 
What  mourner  ever  felt  poetic  fires ! 
Slow  comes  the  verse  that  real  woe  inspires : 
Grief  unaffected  suits  but  ill  with  art, 
Or  flowing  numbers  with  a  bleeding  heart. 
Can  I  forget  the  dismal  night,  that  gave 
My  soul's  best  part  for  ever  to  the  grave  ? 
How  silent  did  his  old  companions  tread, 
By  midnight  lamps,  the  mansions  of  the  dead, 
Thro'  breathing  statues,  then  unheeded  things, 
Thro'  rows  of  warriors  and  thro'  walks  of  kings  ! 
What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire  ; 
The  pealing  organ  and  the  pausing  choir ; 
The  duties  by  the  lawn-rob'd  prelate  pay'd ; 
And  the  last  words  that  dust  to  dust  convey'd. 
While  speechless  o'er  thy  closing  grave  we  bend, 
Accept  these  tears,  thou  dear  departed  friend  ! 
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Oh  gone  for  ever,  take  this  long  adieu  ; 
And  sleep  in  peace,  next  thy  lov'd  Montague ! 
To  strew  fresh  laurels,  let  the  task  be  mine  ; 
A  frequent  pilgrim  at  thy  sacred  shrine  ; 
Mine  with  true  tears  thy  absence  to  bemoan, 
And  grave  with  faithful  epitaphs  thy  stone. 
If  e'er  from  me  thy  lov'd  memorial  part, 
May  shame  afflict  this  alienated  heart ; 
Of  thee  forgetful  if  I  form  a  song, 
My  lyre  be  broken,  and  untun'd  my  tongue  ; 
My  griefs  be  doubled,  from  thy  image  free, 
And  mirth  a  torment,  unchastis'd  by  thee. 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alone, 
(Sad  luxury  !  to  vulgar  minds  unknown,) 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What  worthies  form  the  hallow'd  mould  below  : 
Proud  names,  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held, 
In  arms  who  triumph'd,  or  in  arts  excell'd ; 
Chiefs  graced  with  scars,  and  prodigal  of  blood  ; 
Stern  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood ; 
Just  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given ; 
And  saints,  who  taught  and  led  the  way  to  Heav'n. 
Ne'er  to  these  chambers,  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  their  foundation  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bow'rs  of  bliss  convey'd 
A  fairer  spirit,  or  more  welcome  shade. 

In  what  new  region  to  the  just  assign'd, 
What  new  employments  please  the  unbody'd  mind  ? 
A  winged  virtue,  thro'  th'  ethereal  sky, 
From  world  to  world,  unwearied  does  he  fly  ; 
Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  maze 
Of  heav'n's  decrees,  where  wond'ring  angels  gaze  ? 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  Seraphs  tell, 
How  Michael  battled  and  the  Dragon  fell  ? 
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Or  met  with  milder  Cherubim,  to  glow, 
In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill  essay 'd  below? 
Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind, 
A  task  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mind  ? 
O,  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend, 
To  me  thy  aid,  thou  guardian  Genius,  lend ! 
When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms, 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charms, 
In  silent  whisp'rings  purer  thoughts  impart, 
And  turn  from  ill  the  frail  and  feeble  heart, 
Lead  thro?  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before, 
Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  more. 

That  awful  form  (which,  so  ye  heav'ns  decree, 
Must  still  be  lov'd  and  still  deplored  by  me,) 
In  nightly  visions  seldom  fails  to  rise, 
Or  rous'd  by  fancy,  meets  my  waking  eyes. 
If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  invite, 
Th'  unblemished  statesman  seems  to  strike  my  sight ; 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  soothe  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul,  which  breathes  in  Cato  there  : 
If  pensive  to  the  rural  shades  I  rove, 
His  shape  o'ertakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove  : 
'Twas  there  of  just  and  good  he  reason'd  strong, 
Clear'd  some  great  truth,  or  rais'd  some  serious  song ; 
There  patient  show'd  us  the  wise  course  to  steer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  friend  severe  : 
There  taught  us  how  to  live ;  and  (Oh  !  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die. 

Thou  hill,  whose  brow  the  antique  structures  grace, 
Rear'd  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  noble  race, 
Why,  once  so  lov'd,  where'er  thy  bower  appears, 
O'er  my  dim  eye-balls  glance  the  sudden  tears  ? 
How  sweet  were  once  thy  prospects,  fresh  and  fair, 
Thy  sloping  walks,  and  unpolluted  air ! 
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How  sweet  the  gloom  beneath  thy  aged  trees, 
Thy  noon-tide  shadow,  and  thy  evening  breeze ! 
His  image  thy  forsaken  bow'rs  restore  ; 
Thy  walks  and  airy  prospects  charm  no  more ; 
No  more  the  summer  in  thy  gloom's  allay'd, 
Thy  evening  breezes  and  thy  noon-tide  shade. 

From  other  ill,  however  Fortune  frown'd, 
Some  refuge  in  the  Muse's  art  I  found  : 
Reluctant  now  I  touch  the  trembling  string, 
Bereft  of  him  who  taught  me  how  to  sing  ; 
And  these  sad  accents  murmur'd  o'er  his  urn 
Betray  that  absence  they  attempt  to  mourn. 
Oh  must  I  then  (now  fresh  my  bosom  bleeds, 
And  Craggs  in  death  to  Addison  succeeds) 
The  verse,  begun  to  one  lost  friend,  prolong, 
And  weep  a  second  in  the  unfinished  song ! 

These  works  divine,  which,  on  his  death-bed  laid, 
To  thee,  O  Craggs,  th'  expiring  sage  convey'd ; 
Great,  but  ill-omen'd  monument  of  fame ; 
Nor  he  survived  to  give,  nor  thou  to  claim. 
Swift  after  him  thy  social  spirit  flies, 
And  close  to  his,  how  soon !  thy  coffin  lies. 
Blest  pair !  whose  union  future  bards  shall  tell 
In  future  tongues,  each  other's  boast,  farewell. 
Farewell !  whom  join'd  in  fame,  in  friendship  try'd, 
No  chance  could  sever,  nor  the  grave  divide. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THOMSON. 

COLLINS. 

Is  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies, 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  ; 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise 

To  deck  its  Poet's  sylvan  grave, 
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In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 

His  airy  harp  shall  now  be  laid, 
That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds, 

May  love  thro'  life  the  soothing  shade. 

The  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here, 
And,  while  it's  sounds  at  distance  swell, 

Shall  sadly  seem  in  Pity's  ear 

To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knell. 

Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest, 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar, 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest ! 

And  oft  as  ease  and  health  retire 

To  breezy  lawn  or  forest  deep, 
The  friend  shall  view  yon  whit'ning  spire, 

And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 

But  thou,  who  own'st  that  earthy  bed, 
Ah  !  what  will  every  dirge  avail  ? 

Or  tears,  which  Love  and  Pity  shed, 
That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail ! 

Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 

Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimm'ring  near  ? 

With  him,  sweet  Bard !  may  Fancy  die, 
And  joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

But  thou,  lorn  stream !  whose  sullen  tide 

No  sedge  crown'd  sisters  now  attend, 
Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side, 

Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  bury'd  friend ! 
And  see  the  fairy  valleys  fade, 

Dun  night  has  veil'd  the  solemn  view ! 
Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade ! 

Meek  Nature's  child !  again  adieu. 
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The  genial  meads,  assign'd  to  bless 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom ! 

Their  hinds  and  shepherd-girls  shall  dress 
With  simple  hands  thy  rural  tomb. 

Long,  long  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 

Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes  ; 
O  vales  !  and  wild  woods  !  shall  he  say, 

In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies. 


MONODY  ON  GARRICK. 

SHERIDAN. 

IF  dying  excellence  deserves  a  tear, 

If  fond  remembrance  still  is  cherish'd  here, 

Can  we  persist  to  bid  our  sorrows  flow 

For  fabled  suff'rers,  and  delusive  woe  ? 

Or  with  quaint  smiles  dismiss  the  plaintive  strain, 

Point  the  quick  jest,  indulge  the  comic  vein  ; 

Ere  yet  to  buried  Roscius  we  assign 

One  kind  regret,  one  tributary  line  ! 

His  fame  requires  we  act  a  tenderer  part : 
His  memory  claims  the  tear  you  gave  his  art ! 

The  general  voice,  the  meed  of  mournful  verse, 
The  splendid  sorrows  that  adorn'd  his  hearse, 
The  throng,  that  mourn'd  as  their  dead  fav'rite  pass'd, 
The  grac'd  respect,  that  claim'd  him  to  the  last, 
While  Shakspeare's  image,  from  its  hallow'd  base, 
Seem'd  to  prescribe  the  grave,  and  point  the  place  ; 
Nor  these,  nor  all  the  sad  regrets  that  flow 
From  fond  fidelity's  domestic  woe, 
So  much  are  Garrick's  praise,  so  much  his  due, 
As  on  this  spot  one  tear  bestow'd  by  you. 
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Amid  the  arts,  which  seek  ingenuous  fame, 
Our  toil  attempts  the  most  precarious  claim ! 
To  him,  whose  mimic  pencil  wins  the  prize, 
Obedient  fame  immortal  wreaths  supplies  : 
Whate'er  of  wonder  Reynolds  now  may  raise, 
Raphael  still  boasts  contemporary  praise  ; 
Each  dazzling  light  and  gaudier  bloom  subdued, 
With  undiminish'd  awe  his  works  are  view'd  : 
E'en  beauty's  portrait  wears  a  softer  prime, 
Touch'd  by  the  tender  hand  of  mellowing  time. 

The  patient  sculptor  owns  a  humbler  part, 
A  ruder  toil,  and  more  mechanic  art : 
Content  with  slow  and  tim'rous  stroke  to  trace 
The  ling'ring  line,  and  mould  the  tardy  grace  : 
But  once  achieved,  tho'  barb'rous  wreck  o'erthrow 
The  sacred  fane,  and  lay  its  glories  low, 
Yet  shall  the  sculptur'd  ruin  rise  to  day, 
Grac'd  by  defect,  and  worshipp'd  in  decay  ; 
Th'  enduring  record  bears  the  artist's  name, 
Demands  his  honours,  and  asserts  his  fame. 

Superior  hopes  the  Poet's  bosom  fire  : 
O  proud  distinction  of  the  sacred  lyre  ! 
Wide  as  th'  inspiring  Phoebus  darts  his  ray, 
Diffusive  splendour  gilds  his  votary's  lay. 
Whether  the  song  heroic  woes  rehearse, 
With  epic  grandeur,  and  the  pomp  of  verse  ; 
Or,  fondly  gay,  with  unambitious  guile 
Attempt  no  prize,  but  fav'ring  beauty's  smile ; 
Or  bear  dejected  to  the  lonely  grove 
The  soft  despair  of  unprevailing  love  ; 
Whate'er  the  theme,  thro'  every  age  and  clime 
Congenial  passions  meet  the  according  rhyme  ; 
The  pride  of  glory,  pity's  sigh  sincere, 
Youth's  earliest  blush,  and  beauty's  virgin  tear. 
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Such  is  their  meed  ;   their  honours  thus  secure  ; 
Whose  arts  yield  objects,  and  whose  works  endure. 
The  actor  only  shrinks  from  time's  award ; 
Feeble  tradition  is  his  memory's  guard  ; 
By  whose  faint  breath  his  merits  must  abide, 
Unvouch'd  by  proof,  to  substance  unallied  ! 
Even  matchless  Garrick's  art,  to  heaven  resign'd, 
No  fix'd  effect,  no  model  leaves  behind. 

The  grace  of  action  ;  the  adapted  mien, 
Faithful,  as  nature,  to  the  varied  scene  ; 
Th'  expressive  glance,  whose  subtile  comment  draws 
Entranc'd  attention,  and  a  mute  applause  ; 
Gesture,  that  marks,  with  force  and  feeling  fraught, 
A  sense  in  silence,  and  a  will  in  thought ; 
Harmonious  speech,  whose  pure  and  liquid  tone 
Gives  verse  a  music  scarce  confess'd  its  own  ; 
As  light  from  gems  assumes  a  brighter  ray, 
And,  cloth'd  with  orient  hues,  transcends  the  day  ! 
Passion's  wild  break,  and  frown,  that  awes  the  sense, 
And  every  charm  of  gentle  eloquence, 
All  perishable !  like  the  electric  fire, 
But  strike  the  frame,  and,  as  they  strike,  expire ; 
Incense  too  pure  a  bodied  flame  to  bear, 
Its  fragrance  charms  the  sense,  and  blends  with  air. 
Where  then,  while  sunk  in  cold  decay  he  lies, 
And  pale  eclipse  for  ever  veils  those  eyes  ? 
Where  is  the  best  memorial,  that  ensures 
Our  Garrick's  fame  ? — whose  is  the  trust  ?  'tis  your's. 

And  O,  by  every  charm  his  art  essay'd 
To  soothe  your  cares  !  by  every  grief  allay'd  ! 
By  the  hush'd  wonder,  which  his  accents  drew ! 
By  his  last  parting  tear,  repaid  by  you  ! 
By  all  those  thoughts,  which,  many  a  distant  night, 
Shall  mark  his  memory  with  a  sad  delight ! 
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Still  in  your  heart's  dear  record  bear  his  name, 
Cherish  the  keen  regret,  that  lifts  his  fame, 
To  you  it  is  bequeath'd  ;  assert  the  trust, 
And  to  his  worth — 'tis  all  you  can — be  just. 

What  more  is  due  from  sanctifying  time 
To  cheerful  wit,  and  many  a  favour'd  rhyme, 
O'er  his  grac'd  urn  shall  bloom  a  deathless  wreath, 
Whose  blossom'd  sweets  shall  deck  the  mask  beneath. 
For  these,  when  sculpture's  votive  toil  shall  rear 
The  due  memorial  of  a  loss  so  dear, 
O  loveliest  mourner,  gentle  Muse  !  be  thine 
The  pleasing  woe  to  guard  the  laurell'd  shrine. 
As  Fancy,  oft  by  Superstition  led 
To  roam  the  mansions  of  the  sainted  dead, 
Has  view'd,  by  shadowy  eve's  unfaithful  gloom, 
A  weeping  cherub  on  a  martyr's  tomb ; 
So  thou,  sweet  Muse,  hang  o'er  his  sculptur'd  bier, 
With  patient  woe,  that  loves  the  ling'ring  tear  ; 
With  thoughts  that  mourn,  nor  yet  desire  relief, 
With  meek  regret,  and  fond  enduring  grief ; 
With  looks  that  speak — he  never  shall  return ! 
Chilling  thy  tender  bosom,  clasp  his  urn  ; 
And  with  soft  sighs  disperse  the  irrev'rend  dust, 
Which  time  may  strew  upon  his  sacred  bust. 


ELEGY  AT  THE  HOT  WELLS. 

REV.  W.  L.  BOWLES. 

THE  morning  wakes  in  shadowy  mantle  grey, 

The  darksome  woods  their  glimm'ring  skirts  unfold, 

Prone  from  the  cliff  the  falcon  wheels  her  way, 
And  long  and  loud  the  bell's  slow  chime  is  toll'd. 
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The  redd'ning  light  gains  fast  upon  the  skies, 
And  far  away  the  glist'ning  vapours  sail ! 

Down  the  rough  steep  the  accustom'd  hedger  hies, 
And  the  stream  winds  in  brightness  thro'  the  vale ! 

How  beauteous  the  pale  rocks  above  the  shore 
Uplift  their  bleak  and  furrow'd  aspect  high  ; 

How  proudly  desolate  their  foreheads  hoar, 
That  meet  the  earliest  sunbeam  of  the  sky  ! 

Bound  to  yon  dusky  mart,  with  pennants  gay 
The  tall  bark,  on  the  winding  water's  line, 

Between  the  riven  cliffs  plies  her  hard  way, 
And  peering  on  the  sight  the  white  sails  shine. 

Alas  !  for  those  by  drooping  sickness  worn, 

Who  now  come  forth  to  meet  the  cheering  ray  ; 

And  feel  the  fragrance  of  the  tepid  morn 

Round  their  torn  breasts  and  throbbing  temples  play. 

Perhaps  they  muse  with  a  desponding  sigh 

On  the  cold  vault,  that  shall  their  bones  inurn  ; 

Whilst  every  breeze  seems,  as  it  whispers  by, 
To  breathe  of  comfort  never  to  return. 

Yet  oft,  as  sadly  thronging  dreams  arise, 
Awhile  forgetful  of  their  pain  they  gaze  ; 

A  transient  lustre  lights  their  faded  eyes, 

And  o'er  their  cheek  the  tender  hectic  strays. 

The  purple  morn,  that  paints  with  sidelong  gleam 
The  cliff's  tall  crest,  the  waving  woods,  that  ring 

With  charm  of  birds  rejoicing  in  the  beam, 

Touch  soft  the  wakeful  nerve's  according  string. 

Then  at  sad  meditation's  silent  hour, 

A  thousand  wishes  steal  upon  the  heart ; 

And  whilst  they  meekly  bend  to  Heav'n's  high  power, 
Ah  think  'tis  hard,  'tis  surely  hard  to  part — 
13 
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To  part  from  every  hope  that  brought  delight ; 

From  those  that  lov'd  them,  those  they  lov'd  so  much : 
Then  fancy  swells  the  picture  on  the  sight, 

And  softens  every  scene  at  every  touch. 

Sweet  as  the  mellow'd  woods  beneath  the  moon, 

Remembrance  lends  her  soft  uniting  shades ; 
"  Some  natural  tears  she  drops,  but  wipes  them  soon ;" 

The  world  retires,  and  its  dim  prospect  fades ! 
Airs  of  delight,  that  soothe  the  aching  sense, 

Waters  of  health,  that  thro'  yon  caverns  glide  ; 
O  kindly  yet  your  healing  powers  dispense, 

And  bring  back  feeble  life's  exhausted  tide  ! 

Perhaps  to  these  grey  rocks  and  mazy  springs 

Some  heart  may  come  warm'd  with  the  purest  fire  ; 

For  whom  bright  Fancy  plumes  her  radiant  wings, 
And  warbling  Muses  wake  the  lonely  lyre. 

Some  orphan  maid,  deceiv'd  in  early  youth, 

Pale  o'er  yon  spring  may  hang  in  mute  distress  ; 

Who  dreamt  of  faith,  of  happiness,  and  truth, 
Of  love — that  virtue  would  protect  and  bless. 

Some  musing  youth  in  silence  there  may  bend, 
Untimely  stricken  by  sharp  sorrow's  dart ; 

For  friendship  form'd,  yet  left  without  a  friend, 
And  bearing  still  the  arrow  at  his  heart. 

Such  was  lamented  Russell's  hapless  doom, 
The  gay  companion  of  my  stripling  prime  ; 

Ev'n  so  he  sunk  unwept  into  the  tomb, 

And  o'er  his  head  clos'd  the  dark  gulph  of  time. 

Hither  he  came,  a  wan  and  weary  guest, 

A  softening  balm  for  many  a  wound  to  crave ; 

And  woo'd  the  sun-shine  to  his  aching  breast, 
Which  now  seems  smiling  on  his  verdant  grave ! 
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He  heard  the  whisp'ring  winds,  that  now  I  hear, 
As  boding  much,  along  these  hills  he  pass'd  ; 

Yet  ah !  how  mournful  did  they  meet  his  ear, 
On  that  sad  morn,  he  heard  them  for  the  last ! 

So  sinks  the  scene,  like  a  departed  dream, 

Since  late  we  sojourn'd  blythe  in  Wykeham's  bow'rs, 

Or  heard  the  merry  bells  by  Isis'  stream, 

And  thought  our  way  was  strew'd  with  fairy  flow'rs  ! 

Of  those,  with  whom  we  play'd  upon  the  lawn 
Of  early  life,  in  the  fresh  morning  play'd, 

Alas  !  how  many,  since  that  vernal  dawn, 

Like  thee,  poor  Russell,  in  the  ground  are  laid. 

Joyous  awhile  they  wander'd  hand  in  hand, 
By  friendship  led  along  the  spring-tide  plain  ! 

How  oft  did  fancy  wake  her  transports  bland, 
And  on  the  lids  the  glist'ning  tear  detain ! 

I  yet  survive,  now  musing  other  song 

Than  that  which  early  pleased  my  vacant  years, 

Thinking  how  days  and  hours  have  pass'd  along, 
Mark'd  by  much  pleasure  some,  and  some  by  tears ! 

Thankful  that  to  these  verdant  scenes  I  owe, 
That  he  *,  whom  late  I  saw  all  drooping  pale, 

Rais'd  from  the  couch  of  sickness  and  of  woe, 
Now  lives  with  me  their  mantling  views  to  hail. 

Thankful,  that  still  the  landscape  beaming  bright, 
Of  pendant  mountain,  or  of  woodland  grey, 

Can  wake  the  wonted  sense  of  pure  delight, 
And  charm  awhile  my  solitary  way. 

*  The  Rev.  W.  Howley. 
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Enough  : — Through   the   high  heav'n   the   proud   sun 
rides; 

My  wand'ring  steps  their  silent  path  pursue 
Back  to  the  crowded  world,  where  fortune  guides  : 

CLIFTON,  to  thy  white  rocks  and  woods  adieu ! 


ON  VISITING  A  FORMER  PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE. 
REV.  E.  HAMLEY. 

THESE  are  the  bow'rs,  and  these  the  happy  plains, 
Where  erst  in  life's  enchanting  morn  I  stray'd ; 

Where  first  my  guiltless  eyes,  undimm'd  by  pains, 
The  charms  of  nature  with  delight  survey'd. 

Releas'd  from  long  anxiety  and  toil, 

I  joy  to  trace  my  early  steps  once  more, 

And  own,  as  I  approach  this  much-lov'd  soil, 
A  bliss  resembling  what  I  felt  of  yore. 

Dear  to  my  soul  is  all  this  varied  scene  ; 

I  know  each  spot,  where'er  my  eyes  I  bend  ; 
Each  leafy  wood,  clear  rill,  and  meadow  green, 

All  seem  to  greet  me  as  a  well-known  friend. 

How  touching  are  they  to  my  bleeding  breast ! 

For  you,  O  pleasing  as  my  native  bow'rs, 
My  young  and  warm  affections  first  possest, 

In  you  I  pass'd  my  pure  and  blameless  hours. 

Ev'n  'mid  your  oak-spread  vales,  my  op'ning  mind 
First  felt  its  being,  and  with  transport  felt ; 

There  first  to  every  softer  thought  resign'd, 
It  learn'd  with  pity  and  with  love  to  melt. 
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But  O  fair  bow'rs,  as  I  approach  more  near, 

What  means  this  throbbing  of  my  anxious  heart  ? 

What  means  this  sigh  ?  and  whence  this  stealing  tear  ? 
And  why  at  once  does  all  my  bliss  depart  ? 

For  yon  low  massy  tow'r,  long  grey  with  time, 
More  cheerful  look'd  in  life's  fresh  vernal  day  ; 

And  gladder  seem'd  the  simple  bells,  that  chime 
With  merry  notes  the  fleeting  hours  away. 

Ah  !  'tis  that  those  fond  looks,  which  came  of  old 
To  welcome  my  approach,  no  more  appear ; 

"Pis  that  no  eager  parent  I  behold, 

Shedding  'mid  joy  a  tender  heart-felt  tear. 

Just  Heav'n,  thy  will  be  done — nor  is  it  wise 
To  lose  in  vain  regret  life's  fleeting  day  ; 

Yet  shall  not  wisdom  scorn  those  grateful  sighs, 
Which  tenderness  and  duty  love  to  pay. 

For  me,  who  owe  to  nature  and  her  sweets 
My  purest  pleasure  in  this  mingled  scene, 

Oft  as  I  wander  to  these  lov'd  retreats, 
Smit  with  fbnd  memory  of  what  has  been, 

And  is  no  more,  my  soul  must  droop  awhile  ; 

And  with  those  charms,  which  rapture  could  impart 
Of  yore,  my  anxious  thoughts  I  must  beguile, 

And  seek  not  joy,  but  solace,  to  my  heart. 


HOW  SLEEP  THE  BRAVE. 

COLLINS. 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest  ? 
When  spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallow'd  mould, 
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She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod, 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 
There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  grey, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  ; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there. 


DIRGE  OX  LORD  NELSON. 

BISHOP    MANX. 


seemliest  dirge  to  soothe  thine  ear, 
If  yet  thy  spirit  hover  near, 
No  melancholy  verse, 

0  Nelson,  shall  the  generous  muse, 
No  trophies  of  sad  import  choose, 

To  hang  thy  laureate  hearse  ! 

1  mourn  thee  not  :  tho'  short  the  day, 
Circled  by  glory's  brightest  ray, 

Thy  giant  course  was  run  ; 
And  Victory  her  sweetest  smile 
Reserv'd,  to  bless  thy  evening  toil, 

And  gild  thy  setting  sun. 

If  mighty  nations'  hosts  subdued  ; 
If  'mid  the  wasteful  scene  of  blood 

Fair  deeds  of  mercy  wrought  ; 
If  thy  fond  country's  joint  acclaim  ; 
If  Europe's  blessing  on  thy  name 

Be  bliss,  I  mourn  thee  not. 

That  name  from  Indian  Cuba  sounds 
To  grateful  Naples'  oliv'd  mounds, 
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And  Ten'riffe's  mountain  isle  ; 
That  name  the  thund'ring  Baltic  roars, 
And  Freedom  hails  on  Egypt's  shores 

The  Hero  of  the  Nile. 

Oft  as  Britannia's  navies  ride, 

Where  from  old  Ocean's  straiten'd  tide 

Thy  cliffs,  Gibraltar,  swell ; 
That  name  shall  fill  th'  impassion'd  thought, 
And  fond  remembrance  point  the  spot, 

Where  Nelson  conquering  fell. 

His  deed  shall  veteran  Valour  speak, 
And  beardless  Youth  with  kindling  cheek 

Burn  at  the  wondrous  tale  ; 
The  theme  shall  Piety  pursue, 
And,  as  she  bids  the  sea-worn  crew 

His  nobler  virtues  hail, 

Shew  how  in  conquest's  dazzling  hour 
He  bow'd  before  that  unseen  Pow'r, 

By  whom  the  fight  is  won  ; 
Serenely  how  he  smil'd  on  death, 
And  pray'd  with  calm  expiring  breath, 

"  O  God,  thy  will  be  done !" 


DIRGE  IN  CYMBELINE. 

COLLINS. 

To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb, 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet  of  earliest  bloom, 

And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring. 

No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear, 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove, 

But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here, 
And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 
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No  wither'd  witch  shall  here  be  seen, 
No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew  ; 

The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green, 
And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew. 

The  red-breast  oft  at  evening  hours 
Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid, 

With  hoary  moss  and  gather'd  flow'rs 
To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

When  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain, 
In  tempests  shake  the  sylvan  cell, 

Or  midst  the  chase,  on  every  plain 

The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell. 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore, 
For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed ; 

Belov'd  till  life  can  charm  no  more, 
And  mourn'd  till  Pity's  self  be  dead. 


FUNERAL  SONG  IN  CYMBELINE. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

FEAR  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages  ; 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages  : 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great, 
Thou  hast  past  the  tyrant's  stroke  ; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat ; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak : 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 

All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 
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Fear  no  more  the  lightning  flash, 
Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder  stone  ; 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash ; 
Thou  hast  finish'd  joy  and  moan  : 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

No  exerciser  harm  thee  ! 
Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee  ! 
Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  ! 
Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  ! 
Quiet  consummation  have, 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave  ! 


THE  MINSTREL'S  SONG  IN  jELLA. 

CHATTERTON. 

O  !  SING  unto  my  roundelay, 
O  !  drop  the  briny  tear  with  me, 
Dance  no  more  at  holy  day, 
Like  a  running  river  be  ; 

My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death-bed, 

All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Black  his  hair  as  the  winter  night, 
White  his  skin  as  the  summer  snow, 
Red  his  face  as  the  morning  light, 
Cold  he  lies  in  the  grave  below, 

My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death-bed, 

All  under  the  willow  tree. 
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Sweet  his  tongue  as  the  throstle's  note, 
Quick  in  dance  as  thought  can  be, 
Deft  his  tabour,  cudgel  stout ; 
O !  he  lies  by  the  willow  tree. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Hark,  the  raven  flaps  his  wing 
In  the  brier'd  dell  below, 
Hark,  the  death-owl  loud  doth  sing, 
To  the  night-mares  as  they  go ! 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

See  the  white  moon  shines  on  high, 
Whiter  is  my  true  love's  shroud  ; 
Whiter  than  the  morning  sky, 
Whiter  than  the  evening  cloud ; 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Here,  upon  my  true  love's  grave, 

Shall  the  barren  flowers  be  laid  ; 

Not  one  holy  saint  to  save 

All  the  celnessf  of  a  maid. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

With  my  hand  I'll  weave  the  briers 
Round  his  holy  corse  to  gre, 
Elfin  fairy,  light  your  fires, 
Here  my  body  still  shall  be. 
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My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Come  with  acorn-cup  and  thorn, 
Draining  my  heart's  blood  away  ; 
Life,  and  all  its  good  I  scorn, 
Dance  by  night  and  feast  by  day. 

My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death-bed, 

All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Water  witches  crown'd  with  reytes, 
Bear  me  to  your  Lethal  tide, 
I  die  ; — I  come  ; — my  true  love  waits  ; — 
Thus  the  damsel  spake  and  died. 


ON  THE  FUNERAL  OF  KING  CHARLES   THE   FIRST 
AT  NIGHT,  IN  ST.  GEORGE'S  CHAPEL,  WINDSOR. 

REV.  W.  L.  BOWLES. 

THE  castle  clock  had  toll'd  midnight ! 

With  mattock  and  with  spade, 
And  silent,  by  the  torch's  light, 

His  corse  in  earth  we  laid. 

The  coffin  bore  his  name,  that  those 

Of  other  years  might  know, 
When  earth  its  secret  should  disclose, 

Whose  bones  were  laid  below. 

"  Peace  to  the  dead,"  no  children  sung, 

Slow  pacing  up  the  nave  ; 
No  pray'rs  were  read,  no  knell  was  rung, 

As  deep  we  dug  his  grave. 
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We  only  heard  the  winter's  wind 

In  many  a  suEen  gust, 
As  o'er  the  open  grave  inclin'd, 

We  murmur'd  "  Dust  to  dust !" 

A  moon-beam  from  the  arches'  height 
Stream'd,  as  we  plac'd  the  stone  ; 

The  long  aisles  started  into  light, 
And  all  the  windows  shone. 

We  thought  we  saw  the  banners  then, 
That  shook  along  the  walls, 

While  the  sad  shades  of  mailed  men 
Were  gazing  from  the  stalls. 

And  buried  kings,  a  spectre  train, 
Seem'd  in  the  dust  to  glide, 

As  fitful,  through  the  pillar'd  fane, 
Faint  MISERERES  died. 

'Tis  gone !  again  on  tombs  defac'd, 
Sits  darkness  more  profound, 

And  only  by  the  torch  we  trac'd 
Our  shadows  on  the  ground. 

And  now  the  chilly,  breezing  air 
Without  blew  long  and  loud : 

Upon  our  knees  we  breath'd  one  pray'r, 
Where  HE — slept  in  his  shroud. 

We  laid  the  broken  marble  floor : 
No  name,  no  trace  appears  : 

And,  when  we  clos'd  the  sounding  door, 
We  thought  of  him  with  tears. 
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ROSABELLE. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

O  LISTEN,  listen,  ladies  gay  ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay, 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 

"  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew  ! 

And  gentle  lady  deign  to  stay ! 
Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch, 

Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

"  The  black'ning  wave  is  edged  with  white  ; 

To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly  ; 
The  fishers  have  heard  the  water-sprite, 

Whose  screams  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

"  Last  night  the  gifted  seer  did  view 
A  wet  shroud  swathed  round  lady  gay  ; 

Then  stay  thee,  fair,  in  Ravensheuch  ; 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day  ? 

"  'Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 

To  night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 
But  that  my  lady-mother  there 

Sits  lonely  in  her  castle-hall. 

"  'Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well ; 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 
If  'tis  not  fill'd  by  Rosabelle." 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam  ; 

'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire  light, 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moon-beam. 
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It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock, 
It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen  ; 

'Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak, 
And  seen  from  cavern'd  Hawthornden. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud, 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncoffin'd  lie  ; 

Each  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  within,  around, 

Deep  sacristy  and  altars  pale ; 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bound, 

And  glimmer'd  all  the  dead  men's  mail. 

Blaz'd  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 

Blaz'd  every  rose-carv'd  buttress  there  : 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold, 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle  ; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle. 

And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there, 

With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell ; 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle. 


AD  AMICOS  (To  his  Friends.) 

R.  WEST. 

YES,  happy  youths,  on  Comus*  sedgy  side, 
You  feel  each  joy  that  friendship  can  divide  ; 
Each  realm  of  science  and  of  art  explore, 
And  with  the  ancient  blend  the  modern  lore. 
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Studious  alone  to  learn  whate'er  may  tend 
To  raise  the  genius,  or  the  heart  to  mend ; 
Now  pleased  along  the  cloister'd  walk  you  rove, 
And  trace  the  verdant  mazes  of  the  grove, 
Where  social  oft,  and  oft  alone,  ye  choose 
To  catch  the  zephyr  and  to  court  the  muse. 
Meantime  at  me,  while  all  devoid  of  art, 
These  lines  give  back  the  image  of  my  heart ; 
At  me  the  power,  that  comes  or  soon  or  late, 
Or  aims,  or  seems  to  aim,  the  dart  of  fate ; 
From  you  remote,  methinks,  alone  I  stand, 
Like  some  sad  exile  in  a  desart  land ; 
Around  no  friends  their  lenient  care  to  join 
In  mutual  warmth,  and  mix  their  heart  with  mine. 
Or  real  pains,  or  those  which  fancy  raise, 
For  ever  blot  the  sun-shine  of  my  days  ; 
To  sickness  still,  and  still  to  grief  a  prey, 
Health  turns  from  me  her  rosy  face  away. 

Just  Heaven !  what  sin  ere  life  begins  to  bloom, 
Devotes  my  head  untimely  to  the  tomb  ? 
Did  e'er  this  hand  against  a  brother's  life 
Drug  the  dire  bowl,  or  point  the  murd'rous  knife  ? 
Did  e'er  this  tongue  the  slanderer's  tale  proclaim, 
Or  madly  violate  my  Maker's  name  ? 
Did  e'er  this  heart  betray  a  friend  or  foe, 
Or  know  a  thought,  but  all  the  world  might  know  ? 
As  yet,  just  started  from  the  lists  of  time, 
My  growing  years  have  scarcely  told  their  prime  ; 
Useless,  as  yet,  through  life  I've  idly  run, 
No  pleasures  tasted,  and  few  duties  done. 
Ah,  who  ere  autumn's  mellowing  suns  appear, 
Would  pluck  the  promise  of  the  vernal  year  ; 
Or  ere  the  grapes  their  purple  hue  betray, 
Tear  the  crude  cluster  from  the  mourning  spray  ? 
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Stern  pow'r  of  fate,  whose  ebon  sceptre  rules 
The  Stygian  desarts  and  Cimmerian  pools, 
Forbear,  nor  rashly  smite  my  youthful  heart ; 
A  victim  yet  unworthy  of  thy  dart ; 
Ah  stay,  till  age  shall  blast  my  withering  face, 
Shake  in  my  head  and  falter  in  my  pace  ; 
Then  aim  the  shaft,  then  meditate  the  blow, 
And  to  the  dead  my  willing  shade  shall  go. 

How  weak  is  man  to  reason's  judging  eye  ! 
Born  in  this  moment,  in  the  next  we  die ; 
Part  mortal  clay,  and  part  ethereal  fire, 
Too  proud  to  creep,  too  humble  to  aspire. 
In  vain  our  plans  of  happiness  we  raise, 
Pain  is  our  lot,  and  patience  is  our  praise  ; 
Wealth,  lineage,  honours,  conquest,  or  a  throne, 
Are  what  the  wise  would  fear  to  call  their  own ; 
Health  is  at  best  a  vain  precarious  thing, 
And  fair-faced  youth  is  ever  on  the  wing ; 
'Tis  like  the  stream,  beside  whose  wat'ry  bed 
Some  blooming  plant  exalts  its  flow'ry  head ; 
Nurs'd  by  the  wave  the  spreading  branches  rise, 
Shade  all  the  ground,  and  flourish  to  the  skies  ; 
The  waves,  the  while,  beneath  in  secret  flow, 
And  undermine  the  hollow  bank  below  : 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  waters  urge  their  way, 
Bare  all  the  roots,  and  on  their  fibres  prey ; 
Too  late  the  plant  bewails  its  foolish  pride, 
And  sinks  untimely  in  the  whelming  tide. 

But  why  repine  ?  does  life  deserve  my  sigh  ? 
Few  will  lament  my  loss,  whene'er  I  die : 
For  those,  the  wretches  I  despise  or  hate, 
I  neither  envy  nor  regard  their  fate. 
For  me,  whene'er  all-conqu'ring  death  shall  spread 
His  wings  around  my  unrepining  head, 
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I  care  not,  though  this  face  be  seen  no  more, 
The  world  will  pass  as  cheerful  as  before ; 
Bright  as  before  the  day-star  will  appear, 
The  fields  as  verdant,  and  the  skies  as  clear ; 
Nor  storms  nor  comets  will  my  doom  declare, 
Nor  signs  on  earth,  nor  portents  in  the  air ; 
Unknown  and  silent  will  depart  my  breath, 
Nor  nature  e'er  take  notice  of  my  death. 

Yet  some  there  are,  ere  spent  my  vital  days, 
Within  whose  breast  my  tomb  I  wish  to  raise. 
Lov'd  in  my  life,  lamented  in  my  end, 
Their  praise  would  crown  me,  as  their  precepts  mend  : 
To  them  may  these  fond  lines  my  name  endear, 
Not  from  the  poet,  but  the  friend  sincere. 
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EPITAPHS. 


ON  MRS.  MASON. 

MASON. 

TAKE,  holy  Earth !  all  that  my  soul  holds  dear ; 

Take  that  best  gift,  which  heav'n  so  lately  gave : 
To  Bristol's  fount  I  bore  with  trembling  care 

Her  faded  form :  she  bow'd  to  taste  the  wave, 
And  died.     Does  youth,  does  beauty  read  the  line  ? 

Does  sympathetic  fear  their  breasts  alarm  ? 
Speak,  dead  Maria !  breathe  a  strain  divine  : 

E'en  from  the  grave  thou  shalt  have  pow'r  to  charm, 
Bid  them  be  chaste,  be  innocent,  like  thee  ; 

Bid  them  in  Duty's  sphere  as  meekly  move  : 
And  if  so  fair ;  from  vanity  as  free  ; 

As  firm  in  friendship,  and  as  fond  in  love ; 
Tell  them,  tho'  'tis  an  awful  thing  to  die, 

('Twas  ev'n  to  thee  yet  the  dread  path  once  trod,) 
Heav'n  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high, 

And  bids  "  the  pure  in  heart  behold  their  God." 


ON  MRS.  CLARKE. 

GRAY. 

Lo !  where  this  silent  marble  weeps, 
A  friend,  a  wife,  a  mother,  sleeps  ; 
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A  heart,  within  whose  sacred  cell 
The  peaceful  virtues  lov'd  to  dwell : 
Affection  warm,  and  faith  sincere, 
And  soft  humanity  were  there. 
In  agony,  in  death  resign'd, 
She  felt  the  wound  she  left  behind. 

Her  infant  image  here  below 

Sits  smiling  on  a  father's  woe, 

Whom  what  awaits,  while  yet  he  strays, 

Along  the  lonely  vale  of  days  ? 

A  pang,  to  secret  sorrow  dear, 

A  sign,  an  unavailing  tear, 

Till  time  shall  every  grief  remove 

With  life,  with  memory,  and  with  love. 


ON  MRS.  CORBET. 

POPE. 

HERE  rests  a  woman,  good  without  pretence, 
Blest  with  plain  reason,  and  with  sober  sense  ; 
No  conquests  she,  but  o'er  herself  desir'd, 
No  arts  essay'd,  but  not  to  be  admir'd. 
Passion  and  pride  were  to  her  soul  unknown, 
Con  vine' d  that  virtue  only  is  our  own. 
So  unaffected,  so  compos'd  a  mind  ; 
So  firm,  yet  soft ;  so  strong,  yet  so  refin'd  : 
Heav'n,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  tortures  tried  ; 
The  saint  sustain'd  it,  but  the  woman  died. 


ON  MR.  HAMILTON. 

COWPER. 

PAUSE  here,  and  think  :  a  monitory  rhyme 
Demands  one  moment  of  thy  fleeting  time. 
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Consult  life's  silent  clock,  thy  bounding  vein  ; 
Seems  it  to  say — "  Health  here  has  long  to  reign  ; 
Hast  thou  the  vigour  of  thy  youth  ?  an  eye, 
That  beams  delight ;  an  heart,  untaught  to  sigh  ? 
Yet  fear !  youth,  oft-times  healthful  and  at  ease, 
Anticipates  a  day  it  never  sees ; 
And  many  a  tomb,  like  Hamilton's,  aloud 
Exclaims,  "  Prepare  thee  for  an  early  shroud." 


ON  MISS  DRUMMOND. 

MASON. 

HERE  sleeps  what  once  was  beauty,  once  was  grace  ; 

Grace,  that  with  tenderness  and  sense  combin'd 
To  form  that  harmony  of  soul  and  face, 

Where  beauty  shines  the  mirror  of  the  mind. 
Such  was  the  maid,  that  in  the  morn  of  youth, 

In  virgin  innocence,  in  nature's  pride, 
Blest  with  each  art  that  owes  its  charm  to  truth, 

Sunk  in  her  father's  fond  embrace  and  died. 
He  weeps  :  Oh  venerate  the  holy  tear  ; 

Faith  lends  her  aid  to  ease  affliction's  load  : 
The  parent  mourns  his  child  upon  her  bier, 

The  Christian  yields  an  angel  to  his  God. 


ON  A  SISTER. 


BISHOP  MANT. 


HERE  within  this  hallow'd  earth, 
Near  the  spot  which  gave  thee  birth, 
So  thy  parting  wish  desir'd, 
Sleep,  from  public  haunt  retir'd. 
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Sleep,  beloved  !  footstep  rude 

Never  on  thy  rest  intrude  ! 

But  we,  thy  friends,  will  softly  tread, 

And  bless  the  ground,  where  thou  art  laid. 

O !  then  the  stealing  tear  shall  tell 
The  worth  of  thee,  we  lov'd  so  well : 
And  holier  thoughts  shall  soothe  our  care, 
As  thus  we  breathe  the  humble  pray'r : 

Harmless  as  was  thy  life's  brief  day, 
So  pass  my  peaceful  hours  away ! 
And  when  my  evening  shall  decline, 
May  my  last  end  be  calm  as  thine ! 


ON  MRS.  GROVE. 

WILLIAM  GROVE,  ESQ. 

GRIEF,  love,  and  gratitude,  devote  this  stone 
To  her,  whose  virtues  blest  a  husband's  life  ; 

When  late  in  duty's  sphere  she  mildly  shone, 
As  friend,  as  sister,  daughter,  mother,  wife. 

In  the  bright  morn  of  beauty,  joy,  and  wealth, 
Insidious  palsy  near  his  victim  drew  ; 

Dash'd  from  her  youthful  hands  the  cup  of  health, 
And  round  her  limbs  his  numbing  fetters  threw. 

Year  after  year  her  Christian  firmness  strove, 
To  check  the  rising  sigh,  the  tear  repress ; 

Soothe  with  soft  smiles  the  fears  of  anxious  love, 
And  Heaven's  correcting  hand  in  silence  bless. 

Thus  try'd  her  faith,  and  thus  prepar'd  her  heart, 
The  awful  call  at  length  th'  Almighty  gave  : 

She  heard — resign'd  to  linger,  or  depart — 

Bow'd  her  meek  head,  and  sunk  into  the  grave. 
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ON  MISS  HAY. 

REV.  O.  HAY  DRUMMOND. 

Too  pure  and  perfect  still  to  linger  here, 
Cheer'd  with  seraphic  visions  of  the  blest, 

Smiling  she  dried  a  tender  father's  tear, 
And  pour'd  her  spirit  forth  upon  his  breast. 

He  bends  not  o'er  the  mansion  of  the  dead, 
Where  loveliness  and  grace  in  ruins  lie ; 

In  sure  and  certain  hope  he  lifts  his  head, 
And  Faith  presents  her  in  her  native  sky. 


ON  AN  INFANT. 

ANON. 

BENEATH  a  sleeping  infant  lies ; 

To  earth  her  body's  lent ; 
More  glorious  she'll  hereafter  rise, 

Tho'  not  more  innocent. 

When  the  Archangel's  trump  shall  blow, 

And  souls  to  bodies  join, 
Millions  will  wish  their  lives  below 

Had  been  as  short  as  thine. 


ON  MR.  AIRMAN. 

THOMSON. 


As  those  we  love  decay,  we  die  in  part, 
String  after  string  is  sever'd  from  the  heart ; 
Till  loosen'd  life,  at  last  but  breathing  clay, 
Without  one  pang  is  glad  to  fall  away. 
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Unhappy  he  who  latest  feels  the  blow, 
Whose  eyes  have  wept  o'er  every  friend  laid  low, 
Dragg'd  ling'ring  on  from  partial  death  to  death, 
Till  dying,  all  he  can  resign  is  breath. 


ON  JAMES  QUIN. 

GARRICK. 

THAT  tongue,  that  set  the  table  in  a  roar, 

And  charm'd  the  public  ear,  is  heard  no  more ! 

Clos'd  are  those  eyes,  the  harbingers  of  wit, 

Which  spoke  before  the  tongue,  what  Shakspeare  writ. 

Cold  are   those  hands,   which  living  were   stretch'd 

forth 

At  friendship's  call,  to  succour  modest  worth. 
Here  lies  James  Quin !  deign,  reader,  to  be  taught, 
(Whate'er  thy  strength  of  body,  force  of  thought, 
In  nature's  happiest  mould  however  cast,) 
To  this  complexion  thou  must  come  at  last. 


ON  LORD  CLARE'S  FAMILY. 

LORD  CLARE. 

UNMARK'D  by  trophies  of  the  great  and  vain, 

Here  sleeps  in  silent  tomb  a  gentle  train. 

No  folly  wasted  their  paternal  store, 

No  guilt,  nor  sordid  av'rice,  made  it  more ; 

With  honest  fame  and  sober  plenty  crown'd, 

They  liv'd,  and  spread  their  cheering  influence  round ; 

May  he,  whose  hand  this  pious  tribute  pays, 

Receive  a  like  return  of  filial  praise. 
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AN  EPITAPH. 

REV.   E.  HAMLEY. 

THIS  simple  mound,  on  these  war-wasted  plains, 
The  sacred  reliques  of  the  brave  contains  ; 
The  spot  is  hallow'd ;  for,  when  tyrants  pour'd 
Their  guilty  threats,  they  drew  the  righteous  sword, 
And  fought  for  Freedom  :  distant  times  shall  tell, 
"  Here  they,  who  sav'd  their  country,  nobly  fell." 


ON  MISS  STANLEY. 

THOMSON. 

HERE,  Stanley  !  rest,  escap'd  this  mortal  strife, 
Above  the  joys,  beyond  the  woes,  of  life. 
Fierce  pangs  no  more  thy  lively  beauty  stain, 
And  sternly  try  thee  with  a  year  of  pain  : 
No  more  sweet  patience,  feigning  oft  relief, 
Lights  thy  sick  eye  to  cheat  a  parent's  grief: 
With  tender  heart  to  save  her  anxious  groan, 
No  more  thy  bosom  presses  down  its  own  : 
Now  well-earn 'd  peace  is  thine,  and  bliss  sincere  : 
Our's  be  the  lenient,  not  unpleasing,  tear ! 

O  !  born  to  bloom,  then  sink  beneath  the  storm, 
To  shew  us  Virtue  in  her  fairest  form  ; 
To  shew  us  artless  Reason's  moral  reign ! 
What  boastful  Science  arrogates  in  vain  ; 
Th'  obedient  passions,  knowing  each  their  part, 
Calm  light  the  head,  and  harmony  the  heart ! 

Yes,  we  must  follow  soon,  will  glad  obey, 
When  a  few  suns  have  roll'd  their  cares  away ; 
Tir'd  with  vain  life,  will  close  the  willing  eye  : 
'Tis  the  great  birthright  of  mankind  to  die. 
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Blest  be  the  bark  that  wafts  us  to  the  shore, 
Where  death-divided  friends  shall  part  no  more ; 
To  join  thee  there,  here  with  thy  dust  repose, 
Is  all  the  hope  thy  hapless  mother  knows. 


ON  COLLINS, 

IN  CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 
HAYLEY. 

YE  who  the  merits  of  the  dead  revere, 

Who  holds  misfortune's  sacred  genius  dear, 

Regard  this  tomb,  where  COLLINS,  hapless  name, 

Solicits  kindness  with  a  double  claim. 

Tho'  Nature  gave  him,  and  tho'  Science  taught, 

The  fire  of  Fancy,  and  the  reach  of  thought, 

Severely  doom'd  to  Penury's  extreme, 

He  pass'd  in  madd'ning  pain  life's  fev'rish  dream  ; 

While  rays  of  genius  only  serv'd  to  shew 

The  thick'ning  horror,  and  exalt  his  woe. 

Ye  walls,  that  echo'd  to  his  frantic  moan, 

Guard  the  due  records  of  this  grateful  stone ! 

Strangers  to  him,  enamour'd  of  his  lays, 

This  fond  memorial  to  his  tribute  raise. 

For  this  the  ashes  of  a  bard  require, 

Who  touch'd  the  tend'rest  notes  of  Pity's  lyre  ; 

Who  join'd  pure  faith  to  strong  poetic  powers, 

Who,  in  reviving  Reason's  lucid  hours, 

Sought  on  one  book  his  troubled  mind  to  rest, 

And  rightly  deem'd  the  book  of  God  the  best. 


ON  AN  INFANT. 

ORIGINAL. 

Lo  !  o'er  the  grave,  where  her  lov'd  infant  sleeps, 
In  silent  woe  the  mother  bends,  and  weeps  ! 
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Blame  not  her  grief;  nor  check  the  tears  that  fall, 

Chastis'd  by  patience,  at  affection's  call : 

While  Faith,  who  sees  in  realms  beyond  the  sky 

The  things  invisible  to  mortal  eye, 

Breathes  to  the  sainted  babe  this  heav'n  taught  strain, 

"  To  thee  'twere  loss  to  live,  to  die  is  gain." 


CLASS  VII. 


PATHETIC  PIECES. 


ABBA  THULE. 

REV.  W.  L.  BOWLES. 

I  CLIMB  the  highest  cliff;   I  hear  the  sound 
Of  dashing  waves  ;   I  gaze  intent  around  : 
I  mark  the  Sun,  that  orient  lifts  his  head ! 
I  mark  the  sea's  long  rule  beneath  him  spread ! 
But  not  a  speck  can  my  long-straining  eye, 
A  shadow,  o'er  the  tossing  waste  descry, 
That  I  might  weep  tears  of  delight,  and  say, 
"  It  is  the  bark  that  bore  my  child  away !" 

Thou  sun,  that  beamest  bright,  beneath  whose  eye, 
The  worlds  unknown,  and  out-stretch'd  waters  lie, 
Dost  thou  behold  him  now  ?  on  some  rude  shore, 
Around  whose  crags  the  cheerless  billows  roar, 
Watching  th'  unwearied  surges  doth  he  stand, 
And  think  upon  his  father's  distant  land  ? 
Or  has  his  heart  forgot,  so  far  away, 
These  native  scenes,  these  rocks,  and  torrents  grey  ; 
The  tall  bananas  whispering  to  the  breeze, 
The  shores,  the  sound  of  these  encircling  seas, 
Heard  from  his  infant  days,  and  the  pil'd  heap 
Of  holy  stones,  where  his  forefathers  sleep ! 
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Ah  me !  'till,  sunk  by  sorrow,  I  shall  dwell 
With  them  forgetful  in  the  narrow  cell. 
Never  shall  time  from  my  fond  heart  efface 
His  image ;  oft  his  shadow  I  shall  trace 
Upon  the  glimmering  waters,  when  on  high 
The  white  moon  wanders  thro'  the  cloudless  sky, 
Oft  in  my  silent  cave  (when  to  its  fire 
From  the  night's  rushing  tempests  we  retire) 
I  shall  behold  his  form,  his  aspect  bland ; 
I  shall  retrace  his  footsteps  in  the  sand ; 
And  when  the  hollow-sounding  surges  swell, 
Still  think  I  listen  to  his  echoing  shell. 

Would  I  had  perish'd  ere  that  hapless  day, 
When  the  tall  vessel,  in  its  trim  array, 
First  rush'd  upon  the  sounding  surge,  and  bore 
My  age's  comfort  from  the  sheltering  shore ! 
I  saw  it  spread  its  white  wings  to  the  wind — 
Too  soon  it  left  these  hills  and  woods  behind — 
Gazing,  its  course  I  follow'd  till  mine  eye 
No  longer  could  its  distant  track  descry  ; 
Till  on  the  confines  of  the  billows  hoar, 
Awhile  it  hung,  and  then  was  seen  no  more  ! 
And  only  the  blue  hollow  heav'n  I  spied, 
And  the  long  waste  of  waters  tossing  wide. 

More  mournful  then  each  falling  surge  I  heard, 
Then  dropt  the  stagnant  tear  upon  my  beard. 
Methought  the  wild  waves  said  amidst  their  roar 
At  midnight,  "  Thou  shalt  see  thy  son  no  more !" 

Now  thrice  twelve  moons  thro'  the  mid  heav'ns  have 

roll'd, 

And  many  a  dawn  and  slow  night  have  I  told  ; 
And  still,  as  every  weary  day  goes  by, 
A  knot  recording  on  my  line  I  tie  ; 
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But  never  more  emerging  from  the  main 

I  see  the  stranger's  bark  approach  again. 

Has  the  fell  storm  o'erwhelm'd  him  ?  has  its  sweep 

Buried  the  bounding  vessel  in  the  deep  ? 

Is  he  cast  bleeding  on  some  desert  plain  ? 

Upon  his  father  did  he  call  in  vain  ? 

Have  pitiless  and  bloody  tribes  defil'd 

The  cold  limbs  of  my  brave,  my  beauteous  child  ! 

O  I  shall  never,  never  hear  his  voice  ; 
The  spring-time  shall  return,  the  isles  rejoice  ; 
But  faint  and  weary  I  shall  meet  the  morn, 
And  'mid  the  cheering  sun-shine  droop  forlorn  ! 

The  joyous  conch  sounds  in  the  high  wood  loud, 
O'er  all  the  beach  now  stream  the  busy  crowd ; 
Fresh  breezes  stir  the  waving  plantain  grove  ; 
The  fisher  carols  in  the  winding  cove  ; 
The  light  canoes  along  the  lucid  tide 
With  painted  shells  and  sparkling  paddles  glide. 
I  linger  on  the  desert  rock  alone, 
Heartless,  and  cry  for  thee,  my  Son,  my  Son. 


ALEXANDER  SELKIRK. 

i  AA;    . 


Oh  solitude  !  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  ? 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 
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I  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone, 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech, 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 
The  beasts,  that  roam  over  the  plain, 

My  form  with  indifference  see ; 
They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man, 

Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

Society,  friendship,  and  love, 

Divinely  bestow'd  upon  man, 
Oh,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again ! 
My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 

In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth, 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age, 

And  be  cheer'd  by  the  sallies  of  youth. 

Religion  !  what  treasure  untold 

Resides  in  that  heavenly  word  ! 
More  precious  than  silver  and  gold, 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford. 
But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 

These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard, 
Never  sigh'd  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 

Or  smil'd  when  a  Sabbath  appear'd. 

Ye  winds,  that  have  made  me  your  sport, 
^ Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land,  I  shall  visit  no  more. 
My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  ? 
O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend, 

Tho'  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see. 
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How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind ! 

Compar'd  with  the  speed  of  its  flight, 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 

And  the  swift  winged  arrows  of  light. 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land, 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there  ; 
But  alas  !  recollection  at  hand 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 

But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  nest, 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair  ; 
Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest, 

And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 
There's  mercy  in  every  place, 

And  mercy,  encouraging  thought ! 
Gives  even  affliction  a  grace, 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot. 


THE  REVENGE  OF  AMERICA. 

J.  WARTON. 

WHEN  Cortez'  furious  legions  flew 
O'er  ravag'd  fields  of  rich  Peru, 
^•fmrV  —;</u  *"'"  w™^""  -~™^Wo  -woe* 
Old  Indi 
He  sat  <VM 

re, 
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He  broke  his  arrows,  stamp'd  the  ground, 
To  view  his  cities  smoking  round. 

What  woes,  he  cried,  hath  lust  of  gold 
O'er  my  poor  country  widely  roll'd ! 
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Plund'rers,  proceed  !  my  bowels  tear, 
But  ye  shall  meet  destruction  there. 
From  the  deep-vaulted  mine  shall  rise 
Th'  insatiate  fiend,  pale  AVARICE  ; 
Whose  steps  shall  trembling  Justice  fly, 
Peace,  Order,  Law,  and  Amity  ! 
I  see  all  Europe's  children  curst 
With  lucre's  universal  thirst : 
The  rage,  that  sweeps  my  sons  away, 
My  baneful  gold  shall  well  repay. 


THE  MANIAC. 

RUSSELL. 

THO'  grief  had  nipp'd  her  early  bloom, 

Young  Julia  still  was  fair : 
The  rose  indeed  had  left  her  cheek, 

The  lily  still  was  there. 

Tho'  of  all  other  actions  past 

Her  memory  bore  no  part, 
The  dear  remembrance  of  her  love 

Still  linger'd  in  her  heart. 

Long  in  that  heart  had  reign'd  alone 

A  sw;v.v,  \f[  cvfuai  you'ito, 
Of  equal  beauty  too  with  her's, 

But  not  of  equal  truth. 

Whole  years  her  yielding  breast  he  sooth'd 

With  passion's  tender  tale  : 
.Till  av'rice  call'd  him  from  her  arms, 

O'er  the  wide  seas  to  sail. 
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With  many  a  vow  of  quick  return 

He  cross'd  the  briny  tide, 
But  when  a  foreign  shore  he  reach'd, 

Soon  found  a  wealthier  bride. 

Poor  Julia  sicken'd  at  the  news, 

Yet  never  told  her  pain  ; 
Long  on  her  secret  soul  it  prey'd, 

And  turn'd  at  last  her  brain. 

From  brethren,  parents,  house,  and  home 

The  mourning  MANIAC  fled  ; 
The  sky  was  all  her  roof  by  day, 

A  bank  by  night  her  bed. 

When  thirst  and  hunger  griev'd  her  most, 

If  any  food  she  took, 
It  was  the  berry  from  the  thorn, 

The  water  from  the  brook. 

Now  hurrying  o'er  the  heath  she  hied  ; 

Now  wander'd  thro'  the  wood  ; 
Now  o'er  the  precipice  she  peep'd  ; 

Now  stood,  and  eyed  the  flood. 

From  every  hedge  a  flow'r  she  pluck'd, 

And  moss  from  every  stone, 
To  make  a  garland  for  her  love, 

Yet  left  it  still  undone. 

Still  as  she  rambled,  was  she  wont 

To  trill  a  plaintive  song  : 
'Twas  wild,  and  full  of  fancies  vain, 

Yet  suited  well  her  wrong. 
All  loose,  yet  lovely,  to  the  wind 

Her  golden  tresses  flew, 
And  now,  alas  !  with  heat  were  scorch'd,. 

And  now  were  drench'd  with  dew. 
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No  friond  was  left  the  tears  to  wipe 

That  dimm'd  her  radiant  eyw ; 
Yet  oft  their  beam,  like  those.  \\  ould  shine. 

That  gleam  from  wat'ry  skies. 

Oft  too  a  aniile,  but  not  of  joy, 

Play'd  on  her  brow  o'ereast ; 
It  was  the  faint  cold  smile  of  spring, 

Kre  winter  yet  is  past. 

Those  sorrows,  which  her  tongue  conceal'd. 

Her  broken  sighs  contest ; 
Her  cloak  was  too  much  torn  to  hide 

The  throbbing  of  her  breast. 

From  all,  who  near  her  chane'd  to  stray. 

With  wild  aifright  she  ran  ! 
K.u-h  voiee,  that  reaeh'd  her,  scar'd  her  breast. 

But  most  the  voice  of  man. 

To  me  alone,  when  oft  we  met, 

Her  ear  she  would  incline. 
And  with  me  weep,  for  well  she  knew 

Her  Moes  resembled  mine. 

One  morn  I  sought  her ;  but  too  late — 
Her  wound  had  bled  so  son?-— 
rest  thy  spirit!  gentle  maid! 
Thou'rt  gone  Ru-  e\-ennore. 


TO  SPU1\ 

RKV.   K.   HAMLKY. 

,  how  delighted,  in  life's  e»riy  dawn. 
I  trod  each  bending  vale  and  bree«y  lawn, 
And  nuurk'd  ««dk  op'ning  flowor  of  ftcaheat  hue. 
That  drinks  the  genial  rain,  or  morning  dew ! 
13 
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How  pleas'd  beneath  the  noontide's  silent  sky, 
I  hoard  the  feeble  Lamb's  repeated  cry. 
While  the  fond  mother  anxious  eeas'd  to  toed. 
And  wateh'd  my  careless  footsteps  o'er  the  meat! ! 
How  plcas'd  the  calm  and  sun-warm  lane  I  trae'd. 
Its  sides  once  more  with  cheering  verdure  grac'd. 
When*  mid  the  varied  moss,  untaught  ;xnd  wild. 
The  violet  sweet  and  golden  lily  smil'd. 
The  snowdrop  moek.  in  virgin  white  array \l. 
And  primrose,  tenant  of  the  pathless  shade ! 
How  pleas'd  I  wander 'd  o'er  the  landscape  still. 
When  dark'ning  shadows  wrapt  the  western  hi!!. 
While  on  the  eastern  slope's  contrasted  side 
By  slow  degrees  the  beam  of  evening  died : 
What  time  'mid  swimming  mists  the  dusky  spire. 
And  groves,  and  pleasing  dells,  from  view  retire  : 
When  sleep  the  fainting  breezes  on  the  shore, 
And  the  last  tinkling  sheep-bell  speaks  no  more  ! 

Spring,  thou  return's!  with  all  thy  wonted  graoe  ; 
The  woods  re-echo  to  thy  tuneful  race. 
In  ev'ry  forest-walk  and  mead  are  seen 
Thy  tlow'ry  ehaplet  and  thy  robe  of  green  ; 
Again,  by  many  a  fairy  dream  begxiil'd, 
1  seek  the  upland  path  or  shaggy  wild. 
And  drink  rich  odours  from  the  t'unte-elad  dale. 
That  scents  at  intervals  the  luscious  gale, 
Or  freshening  fragrance  of  new-moisteu'd  earth. 
When  shoots  the  strengthou'd  barley  into  birth. 
When  cooling  drops  the  thirsty  gold-cup  fill. 
And  the  lone  fisher  seeks  the  mud-stain'd  rill. 
Or,  far  from  vulgar  cares,  I  truce  the  stream 
WHk  dripping  oars,  that  catch  the  noon-tide  beam. 
While  soothing  bells  in  many  a  varied  round 
Fling  on  the  tumid  gales  their  silver  sound. 
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Nor,  floating  slow  and  careless,  do  I  dread 
To  cast  a  backward  view  on  moments  fled ; 
Whate'er  of  sweet  remembrance  there  appears, 
'Tis  doubly  pleasing  thro'  the  mist  of  years. 
So  when  soft  vapours,  dimming  mortal  eyes, 
Make  pale  the  cloudless  blue  of  summer  skies, 
The  blending  groves,  and  hills  of  faded  green, 
And  dark  grey  battlements  more  large  are  seen. 
If  aught  of  mournful  bleeding  Memory  find, 
'Tis  not  unwelcome  to  the  musing  mind ; 
While  drops  of  milder  Melancholy  born, 
Such  as  Reflection's  drooping  cheek  adorn, 
From  the  moist  sparkling  eye  unbidden  flow, 
And  all  the  bosom  melts  in  softer  woe. 
Thus  unperceiv'd  glides  on  the  vacant  day, 
And  gradual  steal  the  willow'd  banks  away. 

Spring,  thou  return'st ;  but  labour,  care,  and  pain, 
Might  mar  thy  sweets  and  make  thy  coming  vain. 
Vain  is  thy  glad  return  to  him,  who  bends 
Beneath  hard  penury,  bereft  of  friends  ; 
And  vain  to  him,  who  feeds  the  wasting  fire 
Of  dim-eyed,  hopeless,  pining,  wan  desire. 
The  gloomy  debtor's  heart  thou  canst  not  cheer ; 
Thou  canst  not  wipe  the  wretched  widow's  tear ; 
Thou  canst  not  charm  the  tyrant,  nor  control 
The  busy  pangs  that  rend  his  guilty  soul ; 
And  those  who  mourn  oppression's  sullen  sway, 
With  hearts  unbeating  view  thy  golden  ray ; 
Nor  always  gladden'd  by  thy  fost'ring  care, 
Thy  health-inspiring  suns,  and  balmy  air, 
Does  groaning  Pain  forsake  his  tedious  bed, 
Or  pining  Sickness  rear  her  drooping  head. 

Nor  shine  thy  rapt'rous  moments  always  fair, 
To  him  who  droops  beneath  no  private  care ; 
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Still  shall  the  generous  breast  its  views  extend, 
And  share  the  griefs  of  all,  to  all  a  friend. 
Dear  to  the  virtuous  soul  is  pity's  tear, 
Beyond  all  sensual  selfish  pleasure  dear ; 
Dear  is  the  sigh  to  wailing  mis'ry  paid, 
And  sweet  the  toil,  that  seeks  the  poor  to  aid ; 
Nor  is  there  bliss  in  all  this  scene  below 
Like  his,  who  rescues  want,  or  comforts  woe. 
Still  as  thy  hours  return,  delightful  Spring, 
These  mild  emotions  to  my  bosom  bring ; 
The  bliss  thy  charms  inspire,  chastis'd  by  these, 
Beyond  all  wild  unmeaning  joy  shall  please. 
So  sweeter  than  the  fev'rish  glare  of  day 
Is  meek  and  pensive  ev'ning's  sober  ray, 
When  the  sad  bird  begins  to  charm  the  vales, 
And  earth  revives  beneath  the  cooling  gales  ; 
So  when  its  beauteous  tints  the  rainbow  rears, 
More  fresh  and  green  the  moisten'd  soil  appears  ; 
The  show'rs,  in  silence  shed,  expand  the  heart, 
And  fragrance,  peace,  and  hope  to  man  impart. 


I  WISH  I  WAS  WHERE  ANNA  LIES. 

GIFFORD. 

I  WISH  I  was  where  Anna  lies ; 

For  I  am  sick  of  ling'ring  here  : 
And  ev'ry  hour  Affection  crie 

Go  and  partake  her  humble 

I  wish  I  could !  for  when  she  died 
I  lost  my  all  ;  and  life  has  prov'd 

Since  that  sad  hour  a  dreary  void, 
A  waste  unlovely  and  unlov'd. 
L  2 
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But  who,  when  I  am  turn'd  to  clay, 

Shall  duly  to  her  grave  repair, 
And  pluck  the  ragged  moss  away, 

And  weeds  that  have  "  no  business  there  ?" 

And  who  with  pious  hand  shall  hring 

The  flow'rs  she  cherish'd,  snow-drops  cold, 

And  violets  that  unheeded  spring, 
To  scatter  o'er  her  hallow'd  mould  ? 

And  who,  while  memory  loves  to  dwell 

Upon  her  name  for  ever  dear, 
Shall  feel  his  heart  with  passion  swell, 

And  pour  the  hitter,  bitter  tear  ? 

I  did  it ;  and  would  fate  allow 

Should  visit  still,  should  still  deplore, — 

But  health  and  strength  have  left  me  now, 
And  I,  alas !  can  weep  no  more. 

Take  then,  sweet  maid  I  this  simple  strain, 

The  last  I  offer  at  thy  shrine  ; 
Thy  grave  must  then  undeck'd  remain, 

And  all  thy  memory  fade  with  mine. 

And  can  thy  soft  persuasive  look, 

Thy  voice,  that  might  with  music  vie, 

Thy  air,  that  every  gazer  took, 
Thy  matchless  eloquence  of  eye, 

Thy  spirits  frolicsome,  as  good, 
Thy  courage,  by  no  ills  dismay'd, 

Thy  patience  by  no  wrongs  subdued, 
Thy  gay  good-humour — can  they  fade  ! 

Perhaps — but  sorrow  dims  my  eye  : 
Cold  turf,  which  I  no  more  must  view, 

Dear  name,  which  I  no  more  must  sigh, 
A  long,  a  last,  a  sad  adieu ! 


X 
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THE  SUICIDE. 

T.  WARTON. 

BENEATH  the  beech,  whose  branches  bare, 
Smit  with  the  light'ning's  livid  glare, 

O'erhang  the  craggy  road, 
And  whistle  hollow  as  they  wave  ; 
Within  a  solitary  grave, 
A  slayer  of  himself  holds  his  accurs'd  abode. 

Lour'd  the  grim  morn,  in  murky  dies 
Damp  mists  involv'd  the  scowling  skies, 

And  dimm'd  the  struggling  day  ; 
As  by  the  brook,  that  ling'ring  laves 
Yon  rush-grown  moor  with  sable  waves, 
Full  of  the  dark  resolve  he  took  his  sullen  way. 

I  mark'd  his  desultory  pace, 

His  gestures  strange,  and  varying  face, 

With  many  a  mutter'd  sound ; 
And  ah  !  too  late  aghast  I  view'd 
The  reeking  blade,  the  hand  imbru'd : 
He  fell,  and  groaning  grasp'd  in  agony  the  ground. 

Full  many  a  melancholy  night 

He  watch'd  the  slow  return  of  light ; 

And  sought  the  powers  of  sleep, 
To  spread  a  momentary  calm 
O'er  his  sad  couch,  and  in  the  balm 
Of  bland  oblivion's  dews  his  burning  eyes  to  steep. 

Full  oft,  unknowing  and  unknown, 
He  wore  his  endless  noons  alone, 

Amid  th'  autumnal  wood : 
Oft  was  he  wont,  in  hasty  fit, 
Abrupt  the  social  board  to  quit, 

And  gaze  with  eager  glance  upon  the  tumbling  flood. 
L  3 
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Beckoning  the  wretch  to  torments  new, 
Despair,  for  ever  in  his  view, 

A  spectre  pale,  appear'd ; 
While,  as  the  shades  of  eve  arose, 
And  brought  the  day's  unwelcome  close, 
More  horrible  and  huge  her  giant-shape  she  rear'd. 

Is  this,  mistaken  Scorn  will  cry, 

Is  this  the  youth,  whose  genius  high 

Could  build  the  genuine  rhyme  ? 
Whose  bosom  mild  the  favouring  Muse 
Had  stor'd  with  all  her  ample  views, 
Parent  of  fairest  deeds  and  purposes  sublime  ? 

Ah  !  from  the  Muse  that  bosom  mild 
By  treacherous  magic  was  beguil'd, 

To  strike  the  deathful  blow ; 
She  fill'd  his  soft  ingenuous  mind 
With  many  a  feeling  too  refin'd, 
And  rous'd  to  livelier  pangs  his  wakeful   sense  of 
woe. 

Tho'  doom'd  hard  penury  to  prove, 
And  the  sharp  stings  of  hopeless  love ; 

To  griefs  congenial  prone, 
More  wounds  than  nature  gave  he  knew, 
While  misery's  form  his  fancy  drew 
In  dark  ideal  hues,  and  horrors  not  its  own. 

Then  wish  not  o'er  his  earthly  tomb 
The  baleful  nightshade's  lurid  bloom 

To  drop  its  deadly  dew  : 
Nor  oh  !  forbid  the  twisted  thorn, 
That  rudely  binds  his  turf  forlorn, 
With  spring's  green  swelling-buds  to  vegetate  anew. 
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What  though  no  marble-piled  bust 
Adorn  his  desolated  dust, 

With  speaking  sculpture  wrought ! 
Pity  shall  woo  the  weeping  Nine, 
To  build  a  visionary  shrine, 

Hung  with  unfading   flowers,    from   fairy   regions 
brought. 

What  tho'  refus'd  each  chaunted  rite  ! 
Here  viewless  mourners  shall  delight 

To  touch  the  shadowy  shell : 
And  Petrarch's  harp,  that  wept  the  doom 
Of  Laura,  lost  in  early  bloom, 
In  many  a  pensive  pause  shall  seem  to  ring  his  knell. 

To  soothe  a  lone,  unhallow'd  shade, 
This  votive  dirge  sad  duty  paid, 

Within  an  ivied  nook  : 
Sudden  the  half  sunk  orb  of  day 
More  radiant  shot  its  parting  ray, 
And  thus  a  cherub-voice  my  charm'd  attention  took. 

"  Forbear,  fond  Bard,  thy  partial  praise  ; 
"  Nor  thus  for  Guilt  in  specious  lays 

"  The  wreath  of  glory  twine  : 
"  In  vain  with  hues  of  gorgeous  glow 
"  Gay  Fancy  gives  her  vest  to  flow, 
"  Unless  Truth's  matron  hand  the  floating  folds  con 
fine. 

"  Just  Heaven,  man's  fortitude  to  prove, 
"  Permits  through  life  at  large  to  rove 

"  The  tribes  of  hell-born  woe  ; 
"  Yet  the  same  Power,  that  wisely  sends 
"  Life's  fiercest  ills,  indulgent  lends 
"  Religion's  golden  shield  to  break  th'  embattled  foe. 
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"  Her  aid  divine  had  lull'd  to  rest 

"  Yon  foul  self-murderer's  throbbing  breast, 

"  And  stay'd  the  rising  storm : 
"Had  bade  the  sun  of  hope  appear 
"  To  gild  his  darken'd  hemisphere, 
"  And  give  the  wonted  bloom   to   nature's  blasted 
form. 

"  Vain  man !  'tis  heaven's  prerogative 
"  To  take,  what  first  it  deign'd  to  give, 

"  Thy  tributary  breath  : 
"  In  awful  expectation  plac'd, 
"  Await  thy  doom,  nor  impious  haste 
"  To  pluck  from  God's  right  hand  his  instruments  of 
death." 


THE  GRAVE  OF  HOWARD. 

KEV.  W.  L.  BOWLES. 

SPIRIT  of  Death  !  whose  outstretch'd  pennons  dread 

Wave  o'er  the  world,  beneath  their  shadow  spread, 

Who  darkly  speedest  on  thy  destin'd  way, 

'Mid  shrieks,  and  cries,  and  sounds  of  dire  dismay ; 

Spirit !  behold  thy  victory — assume 

A  form  more  terrible,  an  ampler  plume ; 

For  He,  who  wander'd  o'er  the  world  alone, 

List'ning  to  misery's  universal  moan, 

He,  who,  sustain'd  by  virtue's  arm  sublime, 

Tended  the  sick  and  poor  from  clime  to  clime ; 

Low  in  the  dust  is  laid — thy  noblest  spoil ! 

And  Mercy  ceases  from  her  awful  toil ! 

'Twas  where  the  pestilence  at  thy  command 
Arose  to  desolate  a  sick'ning  land, 
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When  many  a  mingled  cry  and  dying  pray'r 
Resounded  to  the  list'ning  midnight  air, 
When  deep  dismay  heard  not  the  frequent  knell, 
And  the  wan  carcase  fester'd  as  it  fell : 
'Twas  there,  with  holy  virtue's  awful  mien, 
Amid  the  sad  sights  of  that  fearful  scene, 
Calm  he  was  found  :  the  dews  of  death  he  dried  ; 
He  spoke  of  comfort  to  the  poor  that  cried ; 
He  watch'd  the  fading  eye,  the  flagging  hreath, 
Ere  yet  the  languid  sense  was  lost  in  death ; 
And,  with  that  look  protecting  angels  wear, 
Hung  o'er  the  dismal  couch  of  pale  despair ! 

Friend  of  mankind  !  thy  righteous  task  is  o'er ; 
The  heart,  that  throbb'd  with  pity,  beats  no  more. 

Around  the  limits  of  this  rolling  sphere, 
Where'er  the  just  and  good  thy  tale  shall  hear, 
A  tear  shall  fall :  alone,  amidst  the  gloom 
Of  the  still  dungeon,  his  long  sorrow's  tomb, 
The  captive,  mourning  o'er  his  chain,  shall  bend, 
To  think  the  cold  earth  holds  his  only  friend  !— 
He,  who  with  labour  draws  his  wasting  breath 
On  the  forsaken  silent  bed  of  death, 
Rememb'ring  thy  last  look  and  anxious  eye, 
Shall  gaze  around,  unvisited,  and  die  ! — 

Friend  of  mankind  farewell ; — these  tears  we  shed, 
So  nature  dictates,  o'er  thy  earthly  bed ; 
Yet  we  forget  not,  it  was  His  high  will, 
Who  saw  thee  Virtue's  arduous  task  fulfil, 
Thy  spirit  from  its  toil  at  last  should  rest ; — 
So  wills  thy  GOD,  and  what  HE  wills  is  best ! 

Thou  hast  encounter'd  dark  disease's  train, 
Thou  hast  convers'd  with  poverty  and  pain  ; 
Thou  hast  beheld  the  direst  forms  of  woe, 
That  thro'  this  mournful  vale  unfriended  go  ; 
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And  pale  with  sympathy  hast  paus'd  to  hear 

The  saddest  plaints  e'er  told  to  human  ear. 

Go  then,  the  task  fulfill'd,  the  trial  o'er, 

Where  sickness,  want,  and  pain,  are  known  no  more  ! 

How  awful  did  thy  lonely  track  appear, 
Enlightening  misery's  benighted  sphere  ! 

As  when  an  angel  all-serene  goes  forth 
To  still  the  raging  tempest  of  the  North, 
Th'  embattled  clouds,  that  hid  the  struggling  day, 
Slow  from  his  face  retire,  in  dark  array ; 
On  the  black  waves,  like  promontories  hung, 
A  light,  as  of  the  orient  morn,  is  flung, 
Till  blue  and  level  heaves  the  silent  brine, 
And  the  new-lighted  rocks  at  distance  shine  : 
E'en  so  didst  thou  go  forth  with  cheering  eye, 
Before  thy  look  the  shades  of  misery  fly  ; 
So  didst  thou  hush  the  tempest,  stilling  wide 
Of  human  woe  the  loud-lamenting  tide. 

Xor  shall  the  spirit  of  those  deeds  expire, 
As  fades  the  feeble  spark  of  vital  fire, 
But  beam  abroad,  and  cheer  with  lustre  mild 
Humanity's  remotest  prospects  wild, 
Till  this  frail  orb  shall  from  its  sphere  be  hurl'd, 
Till  final  ruin  hush  the  murmuring  world, 
And  all  its  sorrows,  at  the  awful  blast 
Of  the  Archangel's  trump,  be  but  as  shadows  past ! 

Relentless  Time,  that  steals  with  silent  tread, 
Shall  tear  away  the  trophies  of  the  dead ; 
Fame,  on  the  pyramid's  aspiring  top, 
With  sighs  shall  her  recording  trumpet  drop ; 
The  feeble  characters  of  Glory's  hand 
Shall  perish,  like  the  tracks  upon  the  sand ; 
But  not  with  these  expire  the  sacred  flame 
Of  virtue,  or  the  good  man's  awful  name. 
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HOWARD  !  it  matters  not,  that  far  away 
From  Albion's  peaceful  shore  thy  bones  decay ; 
HIM  it  might  please,  by  whose  sustaining  hand 
Thy  steps  were  led  thro'  many  a  distant  land, 
Thy  long  and  last  abode  should  there  be  found 
Where  many  a  savage  nation  prowls  around ; 
That  Virtue  from  the  hallow'd  spot  might  rise, 
And,  pointing  to  the  finish'd  sacrifice, 
Teach  to  the  roving  Tartar's  savage  clan 
Lessons  of  love,  and  higher  aims  of  man. 
The  hoary  chieftain,  who  thy  tale  shall  hear, 
Pale  on  thy  grave  shall  drop  his  fault'ring  spear  ; 
The  cold  unpitying  Cossack  thirst  no  more 
To  bathe  his  burning  faulchion  deep  in  gore, 
Relentless  to  the  cry  of  carnage  speed, 
Or  urge  o'er  gasping  heaps  his  panting  steed. 

Nor  vain  the  thought,  that  fairer  hence  may  rise 
New  views  of  life,  and  wider  charities. 
Far  from  the  bleak  Riphean  mountains  hoar, 
From  the  cold  Don,  and  Wolga's  wand'ring  shore, 
From  many  a  shady  forest's  lengthening  tract, 
From  many  a  dark-descending  cataract, 
Succeeding  tribes  shall  come,  and  o'er  the  place, 
Where  sleeps  the  general  friend  of  human  race, 
Instruct  their  children  what  a  debt  they  owe, 
Speak  of  the  man  who  trod  the  paths  of  woe  ; 
Then  bid  them  to  their  native  woods  depart, 
With  new-born  virtue  aching  at  their  heart. 

When  o'er  the  sounding  Euxine's  stormy  tides 
In  hostile  pomp  the  Turk's  proud  navy  rides, 
Bent  on  the  frontiers  of  th'  imperial  Czar 
To  pour  the  tempest  of  vindictive  war ; 
If  onward  to  those  shores  they  haply  steer, 
Where,  HOWARD,  thy  cold  dust  reposes  near, 
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Whilst  o'er  the  wave  the  silken  pennants  stream, 
And  seen  far  off  the  golden  crescents  gleam, 
Amid  the  pomp  of  war,  the  swelling  breast 
Shall  feel  a  still  unwonted  awe  impress'd, 
And  the  relenting  Pagan  turn  aside 
To  think — on  yonder  shore  the  CHRISTIAN  died ! 

But  thou,  O  Briton,  doom'd  perhaps  to  roam 
An  exile  many  a  year,  and  far  from  home, 
If  ever  fortune  thy  lone  footsteps  leads 
To  the  wild  Nieper's  banks,  and  whisp'ring  reeds, 
O'er  Howard's  grave  thou  shalt  impassion'd  bend, 
As  if  to  hold  sad  converse  with  a  friend. 
Whate'er  thy  fate  upon  this  various  scene, 
Where'er  thy  weary  pilgrimage  has  been, 
There  shalt  thou  pause ;  and  shutting  from  thy  heart 
Some  vain  regrets,  that  oft  unbidden  start, 
Think  upon  him  to  every  lot  resign'd, 
Who  wept,  who  toil'd,  who  perish'd  for  mankind. 

For  me,  who  musing,  Howard,  on  thy  fate, 
These  pensive  strains  at  evening  meditate, 
I  thank  thee  for  the  lessons  thou  hast  taught, 
To  mend  my  heart,  or  animate  my  thought. — 
I  thank  thee,  Howard,  for  that  awful  view 
Of  life,  which  thou  hast  drawn,  most  sad,  most  true. 
Thou  art  no  more  !  and  the  frail  fading  bloom 
Of  this  poor  offering  dies  upon  thy  tomb  : 
Beyond  the  transient  sound  of  earthly  praise, 
Thy  virtues  live,  perhaps,  in  Seraphs'  lays ! 
I,  borne  in  thought  to  the  wild  Nieper's  wave, 
Sigh  to  the  reeds  that  whisper  o'er  thy  grave. 
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THE  NEGRO'S  COMPLAINT. 

COWPER. 

FORCED  from  home  and  all  its  pleasures, 

Afric's  coast  I  left  forlorn  ; 
To  increase  a  stranger's  treasures, 

O'er  the  raging  billows  borne. 
Men  from  England  bought  and  sold  me, 

Paid  my  price  in  paltry  gold  ; 
But,  tho'  theirs  they  have  enroll'd  me, 

Minds  are  never  to  be  sold. 

Still  in  thought  as  free  as  ever, 

What  are  England's  rights  I  ask, 
Me  from  my  delights  to  sever, 

Me  to  torture,  me  to  task  ? 
Fleecy  locks,  and  black  complexion 

Cannot  forfeit  nature's  claim  : 
Skins  may  differ,  but  affection 

Dwells  in  white  and  black  the  same. 

Why  did  all-creating  nature 

Make  the  plant,  for  which  we  toil  ? 
Sighs  must  fan  it,  tears  must  water, 

Sweat  of  ours  must  dress  the  soil. 
Think,  ye  masters,  iron-hearted, 

Lolling  at  your  jovial  boards  ; 
Think,  how  many  backs  have  smarted 

For  the  sweets  your  cane  affords. 

Is  there,  as  ye  sometimes  tell  us, 

Is  there  One,  who  reigns  on  high  ? 
Has  HE  bid  you  buy  and  sell  us, 

Speaking  from  His  throne,  the  sky  ? 
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Ask  Him,  if  your  knotted  scourges, 
Matches,  blood-extorting  screws, 

Are  the  means  which  duty  urges, 
Agents  of  His  will  to  use  ? 

Hark !  He  answers — wild  tornados, 

Strewing  yonder  sea  with  wrecks, 
Wasting  towns,  plantations,  meadows, 

Are  the  voice  with  which  He  speaks. 
He,  foreseeing  what  vexations 

Afric's  sons  should  undergo, 
Fix'd  their  tyrants'  habitations 

Where  his  whirlwinds  answer — NO. 

By  our  blood  in  Afric  wasted, 

Ere  our  necks  receiv'd  the  chain  ; 
By  the  miseries  we  have  tasted, 

Crossing  in  your  barks  the  main  ; 
By  our  sufferings,  since  ye  brought  us 

To  the  man-degrading  mart ; 
All  sustain'd  by  patience,  taught  us 

Only  by  a  broken  heart  : 

Deem  our  nation  brutes  no  longer, 

Till  some  reason  ye  shall  find 
Worthier  of  regard,  and  stronger, 

Than  the  colour  of  our  kind . 
Slaves  of  gold,  whose  sordid  dealings 

Tarnish  all  your  boasted  powers, 
.    Prove  that  ye  have  human  feelings, 

Ere  you  proudly  question  ours  ! 
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THE  NEGRO'S  TRIUMPH. 

Founded  on  Fact. 
ORIGINAL. 

RACK'D  by  pain  ;  by  shame  confounded  ; 

Goaded  to  the  desperate  deed  ; 
Nine  long  months  thy  chain  has  wounded, 

And  thy  lash  has  made  me  bleed  : 
Nine  long  months  thine  eye  delighted 

Hath  beheld  thy  victim  pine  : 
But  the  wrong  is  now  requited, 

And  revenge  at  length  is  mine. 

Seest  thou,  how  the  flame  ascending 

On  the  guilty  island  preys  ? 
Mark'st  thou  to  the  torrent  bending, 

Houses  crash  and  cane-fields  blaze  ? 
Lo  !  where  naked,  trembling,  pallid, 

Crowds  of  English  spoilers  fly  ; 
Or  in  raiment  spare  and  squalid 

Cow'ring  in  yon  hovels  lie. 

I,  whose  joys  thine  av'rice  blasted, 

From  my  friends  and  country  torn  ; 
I,  whose  strength  thy  bonds  have  wasted, 

I,  whose  limbs  thy  scourge  hath  worn, 
Taught  the  vengeful  conflagration 

With  remorseless  force  to  rave 
Over  people,  town,  plantation — 

I,  thy  worthless  negro  slave. 

Blind  with  av'rice,  drunk  with  pow'r, 

Didst  thou,  tyrant,  fondly  deem, 
No  vindictive  storm  should  lour, 

And  disturb  thy  golden  dream  ? 
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Didst  thou  hope,  by  heav'n  protected, 
Thou  in  pleasure's  lap  shouldst  sleep, 

And  that  Afric's  sons  neglected 

Evermore  should  wake,  and  weep  ? 

He  who  bids  men  love  as  brothers ; 

(So  you  teach  us  to  believe) 
He  who  bids  you  give  to  others, 

What  from  them  ye  would  receive  ; 
He,  who  storms  and  earthquakes  uses, 

To  fulfil  His  just  decree, 
When  to  judge  the  world  He  chooses  ; 

Now  proclaims  His  wrath  by  me. 

Tremble,  misnam'd  Christian !  tremble, 

Man,  who  deal'st  in  human  blood  ! 
In  this  flame  behold  the  symbol 

Of  a  more  devouring  flood. 
Think,  as  now  thou  writh'st  in  anguish, 

On  the  threaten'd  future  storm, 
On  the  fire,  that  ne'er  shall  languish, 

And  the  never-dying  worm. 


THE  BEGGAR'S  PETITION. 

ANONYMOUS. 

PITY  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door, 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span  : 

Oh  give  relief,  and  heaven  will  bless  your  store ! 

These  tatter'd  clothes  my  poverty  bespeak, 

These  hoary  locks  proclaim  my  lengthen'd  years  ; 

And  many  a  furrow  in  my  grief- worn  cheek 
Has  been  the  channel  to  a  flood  of  tears. 
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Yon  house,  erected  on  the  rising  ground, 

With  tempting  aspect  drew  me  from  my  road  ; 

For  plenty  there  a  residence  has  found, 
And  grandeur  a  magnificent  abode. 

Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  infirm  and  poor  ! 

There  as  I  crav'd  a  morsel  of  their  bread, 
A  pamper'd  menial  drove  me  from  the  door, 

To  seek  a  shelter  in  an  humbler  shed. 

Oh  take  me  to  your  hospitable  dome  ! 

Keen  blows  the  wind,  and  piercing  is  the  cold  ! 
Short  is  my  passage  to  the  friendly  tomb, 

For  I  am  poor  and  miserably  old. 

Should  I  reveal  the  sources  of  my  grief, 
If  soft  humanity  e'er  touch'd  your  breast, 

Your  hands  would  not  withhold  the  kind  relief, 
And  tears  of  pity  would  not  be  repress'd. 

Heaven  sends  misfortune  ;  why  should  I  repine  ? 

'Tis  Heaven  has  brought  me  to  the  state  you  see  : 
And  your  condition  may  be  soon  like  mine, 

The  child  of  sorrow  and  of  misery. 

A  little  farm  was  my  paternal  lot, 

Then  like  the  lark  I  sprightly  hail'd  the  morn  ; 
But  ah  !  oppression  forc'd  me  from  my  cot ; 

My  cattle  died,  and  blighted  was  my  corn. 

My  daughter,  once  the  comfort  of  my  age, 
Lur'd  by  a  villain  from  her  native  home, 

Was  cast  abandon'd  on  the  world's  wide  stage, 
And  doom'd  in  scanty  poverty  to  roam. 

My  tender  wife,  sweet  soother  of  my  care  ! 

Struck  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stem  decree, 
Fell,  ling'ring  fell,  a  victim  to  despair, 

And  left  the  world  to  wretchedness  and  me. 
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Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door, 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span, 

Oh  give  relief,  and  heaven  will  bless  your  store. 


APOLOGY  FOR  VAGRANTS. 

ANONYMOUS. 

FOR  him,  who,  lost  to  ev'ry  hope  of  life, 
Has  long  with  fortune  held  unequal  strife, 
Known  to  no  human  love,  no  human  care, 
The  friendless,  homeless  object  of  despair  ; 
For  the  poor  vagrant  feel,  while  he  complains, 
Nor  from  sad  freedom  send  to  sadder  chains. 
Alike,  if  folly  or  misfortune  brought 
Those  last  of  woes,  his  evil  days  have  wrought ; 
Believe  with  social  Mercy,  and  with  me, 
Folly's  misfortune  in  the  first  degree. 
Perhaps  on  some  inhospitable  shore 
The  houseless  wretch  a  widow'd  parent  bore, 
Who,  then  no  more  by  golden  prospects  led, 
Of  the  poor  Indian  begg'd  a  leafy  bed. 
Cold  on  Canadian  hills,  or  Minden's  plain, 
Perhaps  that  parent  mourn'd  her  soldier  slain  ; 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolv'd  in  dew, 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew  ; 
Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years, 
The  child  of  misery,  baptiz'd  in  tears  ! 
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LAPLAND  SONG. 

BEDINGFIELD. 

O  TORNO  !  the  snows,  on  thy  summit  we  see, 

Shall  dissolve  ;  and  the  stream,  that  sleeps  frozen 

below, 
Again  from  its  fetters  of  ice  shall  be  free ; 

And  the  snow-drop,  now  wither'd,  with  beauty  shall 
glow. 

The  terrors  of  winter  shall  fly  far  away, 

And  the  sun  o'er  the  north  shed  his  influence  again, 
And  warm  into  bloom  the  sweet  blossom  of  May, 

And  wake  thro'  fair  Enna  the  wild  warbling  strain. 

The  rein-deer,  now  harness'd,  shall  quit  with  delight 
His  car,  and  o'er  Odon  in  freedom  shall  fly ; 

And  the  mist,  that  now  veils  the  pale  ruler  of  night, 
Shall  pass,  while  unclouded  she  glides  thro'  the  sky. 

But  for  me !  wretched  me  !  since  my  Luah's  no  more, 
Thro'  my  season  of  sorrow  no  changes  can  roll ; 

My  summer  of  joy  and  of  rapture  is  o'er, 
And  winter  for  ever  must  chill  my  sad  soul. 


ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  A  DAUGHTER. 

BISHOP  EKINS. 

EXHAUSTED  by  her  painful  throes, 
Let  Nature  take  her  due  repose ; 
Sleep,  dearest  Anna,  by  thy  sleep 
Whilst  I  my  joyful  vigils  keep  ! 
Oh  !  be  thy  joy  sincere  as  mine, 
For  sure  my  pangs  have  equall'd  thine. 
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Sleep  on,  and  waking  thou  shalt  see 
All  that  delights  thy  soul,  in  me, 
Friend,  husband,  and(O  name  most  dear!) 
The  father  of  thy  new-born  care  ; 
While  on  her  charms  your  eyes  you  cast, 
Thank  Heaven  for  all  your  dangers  past ! 

Heaven  for  no  trivial  cause  ordains 
That  joy  like  this  succeeds  thy  pains  ; 
But  by  this  sacred  pledge  demands 
A  parent's  duty  at  thy  hands ! 
Guard  well  thy  trust,  and  justly  claim 
The  glory  of  a  matron's  name  ! 

Too  well,  alas !  thy  tender  heart 
Was  practis'd  in  the  filial  part, 
Twice  o'er  a  dying  parent's  bed 
Watchful  the  virtuous  tear  you  shed. 
And  angel-like  their  pillows  prest, 
And  wafted  to  eternal  rest. 

The  duties,  which  you  then  display' d, 
Be  by  your  grateful  child  repaid  ; 
Form  well  her  mind,  nor  shall  your  toil 
Be  wasted  on  a  barren  soil ; 
And  whilst  your  infant  charge  you  rear, 
My  love  shall  lighten  every  care. 

Since  first  before  the  hallow'd  shrine 
I  call'd  my  dearest  Anna  mine, 
Ne'er  did  my  soul  such  rapture  prove, 
Nor  glow'd  my  heart  with  equal  love. 
Some  charm  must  in  this  infant  lie, 
Which  binds  us  by  a  closer  tie. 

My  partial  eyes  with  pleasure  trace 
Thy  features  in  its  smiling  face ; 
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And  if  kind  Heaven  in  mercy  hears 
The  fondness  of  a  father's  pray'rs, 
In  her  may  I  those  manners  see, 
Those  virtues,  I  adore  in  thee  ! 


TO  A  YOUNG  WOMAN. 

REV.  E.  HAMLEY. 

WHY  didst  thou  leave,  unhappy  maid, 
Thy  cottage  low,  and  rustic  shade  ? 
Why  for  the  splendid  city's  noise 
Forsake  thy  simple  homefelt  joys  ? 
Amid  the  savage  solitude 
Of  Cambria's  hoary  mountains  rude, 
Tho'  no  proud  temple  brav'd  the  sky, 
Nor  dazzling  grandeur  caught  thine  eye  ; 
Yet  Peace  and  Innocence  were  there, 
And  steady  smiles,  ne'er  chang'd  by  care  ; 
Content  thou  hadst,  and  the  chaste  flame 
Of  genuine  love  unmix'd  with  shame. 

Now  haply,  mid  unquiet  dreams, 
Thou  sitt'st  by  Deva's  fairy  streams, 
Or  seest  the  Giant's  craggy  chair, 
Or  Glaslyn's  cliff  like  wild  despair, 
Or  calm  Festiniog's  blissful  bowers, 
Or  Caernarvon's  beauteous  towers, 
Or  Ydfa  tall,  beneath  whose  crest 
The  sailing  eagle  builds  her  nest ; 
Where,  mid  the  torrent's  murmuring, 
Thy  sweet  old  ditties  thou  didst  sing, 
Perhaps  of  Rhudlan's  mournful  day, 
And  spirits  fierce,  above  dismay. 

Oh  fly  from  this  detested  shore, 
And  seek  thy  simple  home  once  more : 
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Here  truth  nor  virtue  hope  to  find, 
And,  ere  thou  lose  thy  peace  of  mind, 
Haste  from  deceit's  bewitching  charm  ; 
Those  rocks  will  shelter  thee  from  harm. 


ON  MAN'S  ATTACHMENT  TO  THE  SPOT  OF  HIS 
NATIVITY. 

REV.  E.  HAMLEY. 

EV'N  now  Acasto's  cheek  with  care 

Did  serious  manhood  trace  ; 
When  thro'  his  native  valleys  fair 

He  mov'd  with  ling'ring  pace  : 
And  after  many  a  year  of  toil, 

In  climates  far  from  home, 
He  greeted  thus  the  well-known  soil, 

Condemn'd  once  more  to  roam. 

"  Fab:  hills,  and  pleasing  vales,  the  seat 

Of  peace  and  simple  joys, 
That  witness'd  oft  my  wand'ring  feet, 

Apart  from  vulgar  noise  ; 
Ye  village  spires,  that  from  the  shade 

Of  elms  deep  clust'ring  rise, 
And  thou,  grey  tow'rs,  so  oft  survey'd 

With  rapture-kindling  eyes  ; 

"  Home  of  my  youth  !  for  thee  my  heart 

Still  beats  with  filial  zeal, 
No  bliss  can  other  lands  impart, 

Like  that,  which  here  I  feel ; 
For  here  unknown  no  rivers  wind, 

No  hills  unknown  ascend  ; 
In  every  lifeless  thing  I  find 

A  comforter  and  friend. 
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"  Lov'd  prospects !  still  ye  bloom  as  gay 

As  in  my  youthful  dawn  ; 
Ye  are  not  chang'd ;  but  where  are  they 

Who  trod  with  me  the  lawn  ? 
In  all  my  early  sports  who  join'd, 

Or,  riper,  pointed  mild 
To  virtue's  paths,  and  form'd  my  mind 

To  thought,  no  vulgar  child ! 

"  No  longer  round  the  festive  hearth 

The  wonted  looks  unite, 
And  many  a  partner  of  our  mirth 

No  longer  glads  my  sight. 
Those  roofs,  that  shelter'd  me  of  yore, 

Now  hear  the  stranger's  song, 
Who  eyes  me  from  the  well-known  door, 

And  asks  who  pass'd  along. 

"  Ah  me  !   too  well  the  fate  I  know 

Of  those,  my  heart  deplores  ; 
Many,  to  earn  their  bread,  forego 

Their  pleasing  native  shores  : 
These  may  return  ;  but  some  are  laid 

Beneath  the  church-yard  green, 
And  wrapp'd  in  death's  unending  shade 

No  longer  shall  be  seen. 

"  Fair  fields  !  ye  cannot  make  me  blest, 

As  in  my  vernal  years  ; 
Still  aching  mem'ry  haunts  my  breast, 

Whatever  charm  appears ; 
Yes  !   I  can  go  with  tearless  eyes  ; 

Farewell  ye  groves  and  plains  ! 
Yet  ah  !  my  heart  misgiving  sighs, 

That  something  dear  remains. 
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"  Whate'er  the  cause,  man  still  adores 

The  soil,  that  gave  him  hirth  ; 
And  tho'  awhile,  for  distant  shores, 

He  quits  his  native  earth, 
He  loves  grey-hair'd  to  walk  the  shade 

Where  first  he  saw  the  sky, 
And  on  the  spot,  where  first  he  play'd, 

To  lay  him  down  and  die." 


TO  HIS  WIFE. 

BISHO?  II  l.Kl.i:. 

IF  thou  wert  hy  my  side,  my  love  ! 

How  fast  would  evening  fail, 
In  green  Bengala's  palmy  grove, 

List'ning  the  nightingale  ! 

If  thou,  my  love  !  wert  by  my  side, 

My  babies  at  my  knee, 
How  gaily  would  our  pinnace  glide 

O'er  Gunga's  mimic  sea! 

I  miss  thee  at  the  dawning  grey,         , 
When  on  the  deck  reclin'd ; 

In  careless  ease  my  limbs  I  lay, 
And  woo  the  cooler  wind. 

I  miss  thee  when  by  Gunga's  stream 

My  twilight  steps  I  guide, 
But  most  beneath  the  lamp's  pale  beam 

I  miss  thee  from  my  side. 

I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try, 
The  ling'ring  noon  to  cheer, 

But  miss  thy  kind  approving  eye, 
Thy  meek  attentive  ear. 
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But  when  of  morn  and  eve  the  star 

Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  far, 

Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 

Then  on  !  then  on !  where  duty  leads, 

My  course  be  onward  still, 
O'er  broad  Hindostan's  sultry  meads, 

Or  bleak  Almorah's  hill. 

That  course,  nor  Delhi's  kingly  gates, 

Nor  wild  Malwah  detain, 
For  sweet  the  bliss  us  both  awaits 

By  yonder  western  main. 

Thy  tow'rs,  Bombay,  gleam  bright,  they  say, 

Across  the  dark  blue  sea, 
But  ne'er  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay 

As  then  shall  meet  in  thee. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  ELDEST  SON. 

O.   CANNING. 

Tho'  short  thy  span,  God's  unimpeach'd  decrees, 
Which  made  that  shorten'd  span  one  long  disease, 
Yet,  merciful  in  chast'ning,  gave  thee  scope 
For  mild  redeeming  virtues,  faith  and  hope, 
Meek  resignation,  pious  charity  ; 
And,  since  this  world  was  not  the  world  for  thee, 
Far  from  thy  path  remov'd,  with  partial  care, 
Strife,  glory,  gain,  and  pleasure's  flowery  snare, 
Bade  earth's  temptations  pass  thee  harmless  by, 
And  fix'd  on  heav'n  thine  unreverted  eye  ! 

Oh  !  mark'd  from  birth  and  nurtur'd  for  the  skies ! 
In  youth  with  more  than  learning's  wisdom  wise  ! 
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As  sainted  martyrs,  patient  to  endure  ! 
Simple  as  unwean'd  infancy,  and  pure ! 
Pure  from  all  stain,  save  that  of  human  clay, 
Which  Christ's  atoning  blood  hath  wash'd  away  ! 
By  mortal  sufferings,  now  no  more  opprest, 
Mount,  sinless  spirit,  to  thy  destin'd  rest ! 
While  I — revers'd  our  nature's  kindlier  doom — . 
Pour  forth  a  father's  sorrows  on  thy  tomb. 


THE  CYPRESS  WREATH. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

O  LADY,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree  ! 
Too  lively  glow  the  lily's  light, 
The  varnish'd  holly's  all  too  bright, 
The  May-flower  and  the  eglantine 
May  shade  a  brow  less  sad  than  mine ; 
But,  Lady,  weave  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress  tree  ! 

Let  dimpled  Mirth  his  temples  twine 
With  tendrils  of  the  laughing  vine  ; 
The  manly  oak,  the  pensive  yew, 
To  patriot  and  to  sage  be  due  ; 
The  myrtle  bough  bids  lovers  live, 
But  that  Matilda  will  not  give  ; 
Then,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree  ! 

Let  merry  England  proudly  rear 
Her  blended  roses  bought  so  dear  : 
Let  Albin  bind  her  bonnet  blue 
With  heath  and  hare-bell  dipt  in  dew  ; 
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On  favour'd  Erin's  crest  be  seen 
The  flow'rs  she  loves  of  emerald  green  : 
But,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree. 

Strike  the  wild  harp,  while  maids  prepare 
The  ivy  meet  for  minstrel's  hair ; 
And,  while  his  crown  of  laurel  leaves 
With  bloody  hand  the  victor  weaves, 
Let  the  loud  trump  his  triumph  tell : 
But,  when  you  hear  the  passing  bell, 
Then,  Lady,  twine  a  wreath  for  me, 
And  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree. 

Yes  !  twine  for  me  the  cypress  bough  : 
But,  O  Matilda,  twine  not  now  ! 
Stay  till  a  few  brief  months  are  past, 
And  I  have  look'd  and  lov'd  my  last ! 
When  villagers  my  shroud  bestrew 
With  pansies,  rosemary,  and  rue, 
Then,  Lady,  weave  a  wreath  for  me, 
And  weave  it  of  the  cypress  tree. 


REBECCA'S  HYMN. 

(From  Ivanhoe.) 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

WHEN  Israel,  of  the  Lord  belov'd, 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came, 
Her  fathers'  God  before  her  mov'd, 

An  awful  guide,  in  smoke  and  flame. 
By  day,  along  the  astonish' d  lands 

The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow  ; 
By  night,  Arabia's  crimson'd  sands 

Return'd  the  fiery  column's  glow. 
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There  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise, 

And  trump  and  timbrel  answer'd  keen, 
And  Zion's  daughters  pour'd  their  lays, 

With  priest's  and  warrior's  voice  between. 
No  portents  now  our  foes  amaze, 

Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lone  ; 
Our  fathers  would  not  know  THY  ways, 

And  THOU  hast  left  them  to  their  own. 

But,  present  still,  tho'  now  unseen  ! 

When  brightly  shines  the  prosperous  day, 
Be  thoughts  of  THEE  a  cloudy  screen 

To  temper  the  deceitful  ray. 
And  oh,  when  stoops  on  Judah's  path 

In  shade  and  storm  the  frequent  night, 
Be  THOU,  long-suffering,  slow  to  wrath, 

A  burning  and  a  shining  light ! 

Our  harps  we  left  by  Babel's  streams, 

The  tyrant's  jest,  the  Gentile's  scorn  ; 
No  censer  round  our  altar  beams, 

And  mute  are  timbrel,  trump,  and  horn. 
But  THOU  hast  said,  "  The  blood  of  goat, 

The  flesh  of  rams,  I  will  not  prize  : 
A  contrite  heart,  a  humble  thought, 

Are  mine  accepted  sacrifice." 


CLASS  VIII. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


IN  A  GROTTO. 

POPE. 


NYMPH  of  the  Grot,  these  sacred  springs  I  keep, 
And  to  the  murmur  of  these  waters  sleep  ; 
Ah  spare  my  slumbers  !  gently  tread  the  cave  ; 
And  drink  in  silence,  or  in  silence  lave. 


OVER  A  CLEAR  STREAM. 

T.  WARTON. 

HERE  quench  your  thirst,  and  mark  in  me 
An  emblem  of  true  charity  ; 
Who,  while  my  bounty  I  bestow, 
Am  neither  heard  nor  seen  to  flow : 
Repaid  with  fresh  supplies  from  heav'n 
For  ev'ry  cup  of  water  giv'n. 


ON  A  ROOT-HOUSE. 

SHENSTONE. 

HERE  in  cool  grot,  and  mossy  cell, 
We  rural  fays  and  fairies  dwell : 
Tho'  rarely  seen  by  mortal  eye, 
When  the  pale  moon,  ascending  high, 
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Darts  thro'  yon  limes  her  quiv'ring  beams, 
We  frisk  it  near  these  crystal  streams. 

Her  beams,  reflected  from  the  wave, 
Afford  the  light  our  revels  crave  ; 
The  turf,  with  daisies  broider'd  o'er, 
Exceeds,  we  wot,  the  Parian  floor ; 
Nor  yet  for  artful  strains  we  call, 
But  listen  to  the  waters'  fall. 

Would  you  then  taste  our  tranquil  scene, 
Be  sure  your  bosoms  be  serene  ; 
Devoid  of  hate,  devoid  of  strife, 
Devoid  of  all  that  poisons  life  ; 
And  much  it  Vails  you,  in  their  place 
To  graft  the  love  of  Iranian  race. 

And  tread  with  awe  these  favour'd  bo'w'rs, 
Nor  wound  the  shrubs,  nor  bruise  the  flow'rs ; 
So  may  your  paths  with  sweets  abound ! 
So  may  your  couch  with  rest  be  crown 'd ! 
But  harm  betide  the  wayward  swain, 
Who  dares  our  hallow'd  haunts  profane ! 


IN  A  HERMITAGE. 

T.  WARTON. 

BENEATH  this  stony  roof  reclin'd, 
I  soothe  to  peace  my  pensive  mind  : 
And  while,  to  shade  my  lowly  cave, 
Embowering  elms  their  umbrage  wave ; 
And  while  the  maple  dish  is  mine, 
The  beechen  cup  unstain'd  with  wine  ; 
I  scorn  the  gay  licentious  crowd, 
Nor  heed  the  toys  that  deck  the  proud. 
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Within  my  limits,  lone  and  still, 
The  blackbird  pipes  in  artless  trill ; 
Fast  by  my  couch,  congenial  guest, 
The  wren  has  wove  her  mossy  nest ; 
From  busy  scenes,  and  brighter  skies, 
To  lurk  with  innocence  she  flies  ; 
Here  hopes  in  safe  repose  to  dwell, 
Nor  aught  suspects  the  sylvan  cell. 

At  morn  I  take  my  custom'd  round, 
To  mark  how  buds  yon  shrubby  mound  ; 
And  ev'ry  op'ning  primrose  count, 
That  trimly  paints  my  blooming  mount ; 
Or  o'er  the  sculptures,  quaint  and  rude, 
That  grace  my  gloomy  solitude, 
I  teach  in  winding  wreaths  to  stray 
Fantastic  ivy's  gadding  spray. 

At  eve,  within  yon  studious  nook, 
I  ope  my  brass-embossed  book, 
Pourtray'd  with  many  a  holy  deed 
Of  martyrs,  crown'd  with  heavenly  meed  : 
Then,  as  my  taper  waxes  dim, 
Chaunt,  ere  I  sleep,  my  measur'd  hymn ; 
And  at  the  close  the  gleams  behold 
Of  parting  wings,  bedropp'd  with  gold. 

While  such  pure  joys  my  bliss  create, 
Who  but  would  smile  at  guilty  state  ? 
Who  but  would  wish  his  holy  lot 
In  calm  oblivion's  humble  grot  ? 
Who  but  would  cast  his  pomp  away, 
To  take  my  staff  and  amice  grey  ; 
And  to  the  world's  tumultuous  stage 
Prefer  the  blameless  hermitage. 
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ON  A  HERMITAGE. 

R.  CUMBERLAND. 

HERE  sleep,  Ambition  !  be  this  cell  thy  tomb  ; — 
Vanish,  and  give  the  calmer  passions  room. 
Avaunt,  vain  world !  this  solitary  grove 
Nor  fears  thy  malice,  nor  invites  thy  love. 
And  tho'  like  thine,  its  dark  and  winding  maze 
'Tangles  our  path,  and  for  awhile  betrays, 
Let  patience  guide,  and  one  short  trial  past, 
Content  shall  greet  us  in  this  spot  at  last. 


IN  AN  ARBOUR. 

BISHOP  MANX. 

YOUTH,  who  haply  wander'st  by, 
If  for  Tuscan  strains  thou  sigh, 
Scenes  by  Titian's  pencil  drest, 
Odours  from  Sabaea  blest, 
Seek  the  bright  abode  of  power, 
And  come  not  to  this  simple  bower, 

But  if  the  thrush  with  warble  clear, 
Or  whistling  blackbird  charm  thine  ear  ; 
Or  rooks,  that  sail  with  solemn  sound 
Duly  their  native  pines  around ; 
Or  murmuring  bee ;  or  bleating  shrill 
Of  lambkins  from  the  sheltering  hill : 

If  thine  eye  delight  to  rove 
O'er  hazel  copse,  and  beechen  grove  ; 
Sunny  field  ;  and  shady  nook, 
Ting'd  with  curls  of  azure  smoke  ; 
And  flocks,  whose  snowy  fleeces  crown 
The  slope  side  of  the  russet  down : 
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If  thou  seek  no  richer  smell 

Than  such  as  scents  the  cowslip  bell ; 

Or  southern  gale,  that  blows  more  sweet 

From  the  tufted  violet ; 

Or  the  gadding  woodbine  wreath  ; 

Or  the  heifer's  balmy  breath  ; 

Youth,  within  this  simple  bower, 
Come  and  pass  the  vacant  hour, 
Not  useless,  if  the  scene  dispense 
Calm  peace  and  pleasure  to  the  sense, 
And  thy  grateful  spirit  raise 
The  Maker  for  his  works  to  praise. 


IN  A  SHADY  VALLEY. 

SHENSTONE. 

O  LET  me  haunt  this  peaceful  shade ; 

Nor  let  ambition  e'er  invade 

The  tenants  of  this  leafy  bow'r, 

That  shun  her  paths,  and  slight  her  pow'r. 

Hither  the  plaintive  halcyon  flies 
From  social  meads  and  open  skies ; 
Pleas'd,  by  this  rill,  her  course  to  steer, 
And  hide  her  sapphire  plumage  here. 

The  trout,  bedropt  with  crimson  stains, 
Forsakes  the  river's  proud  domains  ; 
Forsakes  the  sun's  unwelcome  gleam, 
To  lurk  within  this  humble  stream. 

And  sure  I  hear  the  Naiad  say, 
"  Flow,  flow,  my  stream !  this  devious  way  ; 
Though  lovely  soft  thy  murmurs  are, 
Thy  waters  lovely,  cool,  and  fair ; 
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"  Flow,  gentle  stream  !  nor  let  the  vain 
Thy  small  unsullied  stores  disdain : 
Nor  let  the  pensive  sage  repine, 
Whose  latent  course  resembles  thine." 


ON  A  NEGRO'S  BURIAL  GROUND. 

B.  EDWARDS. 

STRANGER  !  whoe'er  thou  art,  with  rev'rence  tread  : 

Lo,  these  the  silent  mansions  of  the  dead ! 

His  life  of  labour  o'er,  the  wearied  slave 

Here  finds,  at  length,  soft  quiet  in  the  grave. 

View  not  with  proud  disdain  th'  unsculptur'd  heap, 

Where  injur'd  innocence  forgets  to  weep ; 

Nor  idly  deem,  altho'  not  here  are  found 

The  solemn  aisle  and  consecrated  ground, 

The  spot  less  sacred : — o'er  the  turf-built  shrine, 

Where  Virtue  sleeps,  presides  the  Power  Divine. 


ON  ISAAC  BARROW'S  EIGHTH  SERMON. 

SIR  W.  JONES. 

As   meadows   parch'd,   brown  groves,   and   withering 

flowers, 

Imbibe  the  sparkling  dew  and  genial  show'rs  ; 
As  chill  dark  air  inhales  the  morning  beam ; 
As  thirsty  harts  enjoy  the  gelid  stream  ; 
Thus  to  man's  grateful  soul  from  heaven  descend 
The  mercies  of  his  FATHER,  LORD,  and  FRIEND. 
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IN  BERKELEY'S  SIRIS. 

SIR  W.  JONES. 

BEFORE  thy  mystic  altar,  heav'nly  Truth, 
I  kneel  in  manhood,  as  I  knelt  in  youth ; 
Thus  let  me  kneel  till  this  dull  form  decay, 
And  life's  last  shade  be  brighten'd  by  the  ray  : 
Then  shall  my  soul,  now  lost  in  clouds  below, 
Soar  without  bound,  without  consuming  glow. 
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DESCRIPTIVE   AND  NARRATfVE 
PIECES,   Sfc. 


THE  INVITATION. 

MERCER. 

THOU  !  who  beyond  my  humble  fold 

Pursu'st  thy  rapid  way, 
Far  through  the  western  pines  behold 

The  setting  orb  of  day. 
Be  warn'd  : — avoid  the  coming  night, 
Nor  by  the  crescent's  dubious  light 

This  dangerous  path  explore  ; 
For  woods  and  rocks  obstruct  the  dale, 
And  hark !  in  every  swelling  gale 

The  mountain  torrents  roar. 

Bright  with  the  blush  of  ev'ning  skies, 

Where  yonder  window  glows, 
A  small,  but  friendly  cot  there  lies, 

The  seat  of  calm  repose ; 
A  roof  that  cheers  my  simple  heart, 
More  than  the  gorgeous  domes  of  art, 

That  with  false  splendour  shine  : — 
Let  not  the  sons  of  Pride  reprove, 
Or  wonder  at  my  partial  love, — 

I  call  the  cottage  mine. 
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If  in  the  lap  of  fortune  bred, 

Thou  view'st  with  scornful  eyes 
Th'  inglorious  lot  and  lowly  shed, 

That  I  have  learn'd  to  prize  ; 
To  night,  within  my  peaceful  door, 
On  nature's  sweet  salubrious  store 

Thy  sickly  taste  regale  ; 
And  from  the  banquet  thou  shalt  know, 
How  pure  the  streams  of  pleasure  flow 

Thro'  life's  sequester'd  vale. 


TO  A  FRIEND  ON  LEAVING  A  FAVOURITE  VILLAGE. 
T.  WARTON. 

AH  mourn,  thou  lov'd  retreat !  no  more 
Shall  classic  steps  thy  scenes  explore  ; 
When  morn's  pale  rays  but  faintly  peep 
O'er  yonder  oak-crown'd  airy  steep, 
Who  now  shall  climb  its  brows,  to  view 
The  length  of  landscape,  ever  new, 
Where  summer  flings,  in  careless  pride, 
Her  varied  vesture,  far  and  wide  ! 
Who  mark,  beneath,  each  village  charm, 
Or  grange  or  elm-encircled  farm  : 
The  flinty  dove-cote's  crowded  roof, 
Watch'd  by  the  kite,  that  sails  aloof : 
The  tufted  pines,  whose  umbrage  tall 
Darkens  the  long  deserted  hall : 
The  vet'ran  beech,  that  on  the  plain 
•        Collects  at  eve  the  playful  train ; 

The  cot,  that  smokes  with  early  fire, 
The  low-roof'd  fane's  embosom'd  spire  ! 

Who  now  shall  indolently  stray 
Thro'  the  deep  forest's  tangled  way  ; 
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Pleased  at  his  custom'd  task  to  find 
The  well-known  hoary-tressed  hind, 
That  toils  with  feeble  hands  to  glean 
Of  wither'd  boughs  his  pittance  mean ! 
Who  'mid  thy  nooks  of  hazel  sit, 
Lost  in  some  melancholy  fit ; 
And  listening  to  the  raven's  croak, 
The  distant  flail,  the  falling  oak ! 
Who  thro'  the  sunshine  and  the  show'r 
Descry  the  rainbow-painted  tow'r  ! 
Who,  wand'ring  at  return  of  May, 
Catch  the  first  cuckoo's  vernal  lay ! 
Who  musing  waste  the  summer  hour, 
Where  high  o'er-arching  trees  embow'r 
The  grassy  lane,  so  rarely  paced, 
With  azure  flow'rets  idly  grac'd ! 
Unnoticed  now  at  early  dawn, 
Returning  reapers  cross  the  lawn  ; 
Nor  fond  attention  loves  to  note 
The  wether's  bell  from  folds  remote : 
While,  own'd  by  no  poetic  eye, 
Thy  pensive  evenings  shade  the  sky  ! 

For  lo  !  the  bard,  who  rapture  found 
In  every  rural  sight  or  sound  ; 
Whose  genius  warm,  and  judgment  chaste, 
•No  charm  of  genuine  nature  past ; 
Who  felt  the  Muse's  purest  fires, 
Far  from  thy  favourite  haunt  retires  ; 
Who  peopled  all  thy  vocal  bow'rs 
With  shadowy  shapes  and  airy  powers. 

Behold,  a  dread  repose  resumes, 
As  erst,  thy  sad  sequester'd  glooms ! 
From  the  deep  dell,  where  shaggy  roots 
Fringe  the  rough  brink  with  wreathed  shoots, 
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Th'  unwilling  Genius  flies  forlorn, 

His  primrose  chaplet  rudely  torn. 

With  hollow  shriek  the  nymphs  forsake 

The  pathless  copse,  and  hedge-row  brake  : 

Where  the  delv'd  mountain's  headlong  side 

Its  chalky  entrails  opens  wide, 

On  the  green  summit,  ambush'd  high, 

No  longer  echo  loves  to  lie. 

No  pearl-crown'd  maids,  with  wily  look, 

Rise  beckoning  from  the  reedy-brook. 

Around  the  glow-worm's  glimmering  bank, 

No  fairies  run  in  fiery  rank  ; 

Nor  brush  half-seen,  in  airy  tread, 

The  violet's  unprinted  head. 

But  Fancy,  from  the  thickets  brown, 

The  glades,  that  wear  a  conscious  frown, 

The  forest-oaks,  that,  pale  and  lone, 

Nod  to  the  blast  with  hoarser  tone, 

Rough  glens,  and  sullen  waterfalls, 

Her  bright  ideal  offspring  calls. 

So  by  some  sage  enchanter's  spell, 
(As  old  Arabian  fablers  tell) 
Amid  the  solitary  wild, 
Luxuriant  gardens  gaily  smil'd  ; 
From  sapphire  rocks  the  fountains  stream 'd, 
With  golden  fruit  the  branches  beam'd ; 
Fair  forms  in  ev'ry  wondrous  wood, 
Or  lightly  tript,  or  solemn  stood ; 
And  oft,  retreating  from  the  view, 
Betray'd,  at  distance,  beauties  new : 
While,  gleaming  o'er  the  crisped  bow'rs, 
Rich  spires  arose,  and  sparkling  tow'rs. 
If,  bound  on  service  new  to  go, 
The  master  of  the  magic  show 
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His  transitory  charm  withdrew, 

Away  th'  illusive  landscape  flew  ; 

Dun  clouds  obscur'd  the  groves  of  gold, 

Blue  lightning  smote  the  blooming  mould  : 

In  visionary  glory  rear'd, 

The  gorgeous  castle  disappear'd ; 

And  a  bare  heath's  unfruitful  plain 

Usurp'd  the  wizard's  proud  domain. 


GRONGAR  HILL. 

DYER. 

SILENT  nymph,  with  curious  eye ! 
Who,  the  purple  ev'ning,  lie, 
On  the  mountain's  lonely  van, 
Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man, 
Painting  fair  the  form  of  things, 
While  the  yellow  linnet  sings  ; 
Or  the  tuneful  nightingale 
Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale ; 
Come  with  all  thy  various  hues, 
Come  and  aid  thy  sister  muse  : 
Now  while  Phoebus,  riding  high, 
Gives  lustre  to  the  land  and  sky  ! 
Grongar  Hill  invites  my  song, 
Draw  the  landscape  bright  and  strong ; 
Grongar,  in  whose  mossy  cells 
Sweetly  musing  Quiet  dwells  ; 
Grongar,  in  whose  silent  shade, 
For  the  modest  Muses  made, 
So  oft  I  have,  the  evening  still, 
At  the  fountain  of  a  rill 
Sat  upon  a  flow'ry  bed 
With  my  hand  beneath  my  head, 
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While  stray'd  my  eyes  o'er  Towy's  flood ; 
Over  mead  and  over  wood  ; 
From  house  to  house,  from  hill  to  hill, 
Till  contemplation  had  her  fill. 

About  his  chequer'd  sides  I  wind, 
And  leave  his  brooks  and  meads  behind, 
And  groves  and  grottos,  where  I  lay, 
And  vistas  shooting  beams  of  day  ; 
Wide  and  wider  spreads  the  vale, 
As  circles  on  a  smooth  canal ; 
The  mountains  round,  unhappy  fate  ! 
Sooner  or  later  of  all  height, 
Withdraw  their  summits  from  the  skies, 
And  lessen  as  the  other  rise  ; 
Still  the  prospect  wider  spreads, 
Adds  a  thousand  woods  and  meads, 
Still  it  widens,  widens  still, 
And  sinks  the  newly-risen  hill. 

Now,  I  gain  the  mountain's  brow ; 
What  a  landscape  lies  below, 
No  clouds,  no  vapours  intervene, 
But  the  gay  the  open  scene 
Does  the  face  of  nature  show, 
In  all  the  hues  of  heaven's  bow ! 
And  swelling  to  embrace  the  light 
Spreads  around  beneath  the  sight. 
Old  castles  on  the  cliffs  arise, 
Proudly  tow'ring  in  the  skies  ; 
Rushing  from  the  woods  the  spires 
Seem  from  hence  ascending  fires  ! 
Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 
On  the  yellow  mountain-heads  ; 
Gilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks, 
And  glitters  on  the  broken  rocks. 
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Below  me,  trees  unnumber'd  rise, 
Beautiful  in  various  dyes  ; 
The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue, 
The  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew, 
The  slender  fir,  that  taper  grows, 
The  sturdy  oak  with  broad-spread  boughs, 
And  beyond,  the  purple  grove, 
Haunt  of  Phillis,  queen  of  love ! 
Gaudy  as  the  opening  dawn, 
Lies  a  long  and  level  lawn, 
On  which  a  dark  hill  steep  and  high 
Holds  and  charms  the  wand'ring  eye ; 
Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy's  flood, 
His  sides  are  cloth'd  with  waving  wood, 
And  ancient  towers  crown  his  brow, 
That  cast  an  awful  look  below  ; 
Whose  ragged  walls  the  ivy  creeps, 
And  with  her  arms  from  falling  keeps  ; 
So  both  a  safety  from  the  wind 
In  mutual  dependance  find. 

'Tis  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode  ; 
'Tis  now  th'  apartment  of  the  toad  ; 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds  ; 
And  there  the  pois'nous  adder  breeds, 
Conceal'd  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds  : 
While  ever  and  anon  there  falls 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  moulder'd  walls. 
Yet  time  has  seen,  that  lifts  the  low, 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow, 
Has  seen  this  broken  pile  complete, 
Big  with  the  vanity  of  state  ; 
But  transient  is  the  smile  of  fate  ; 
A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 
A  sun-beam  in  a  winter's  day, 
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Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have, 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

And  see  the  rivers  how  they  run, 
Thro'  woods  and  meads  and  shade  and  sun, 
Sometimes  swift  and  sometimes  slow, 
Wave  succeeding  wave  they  go 
A  various  journey  to  the  deep, 
Like  human  life  to  endless  sleep  ! 
Thus  is  nature's  vesture  wrought, 
To  instruct  our  wand'ring  thought ; 
Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay 
To  disperse  our  cares  away. 

Ever  changing,  ever  new, 
When  will  the  landscape  tire  the  view  ! 
The  fountain's  fall,  the  river's  flow, 
The  woody  valleys  warm  and  low  ; 
The  windy  summit  wild  and  high, 
Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky  ; 
The  pleasant  seat,  the  ruin'd  tow'r, 
The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bow'r, 
The  town  and  village,  dome  and  farm,  "i 

Each  give  to  each  a  double  charm, 
As  pearls  upon  an  ^Ethiop's  arm.  ) 

See  on  the  mountain's  southern  side,  "I 

Where  the  prospect  opens  wide, 
Where  the  evening  gilds  the  tide  ;  ) 

How  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie ! 
What  streaks  of  meadows  cross  the  eye ! 
A  step  methinks  may  pass  the  stream ; 
So  little  distant  dangers  seem  ; 
So  we  mistake  the  future's  face 
Eyed  through  hope's  deluding  glass  ; 
As  yon  summits  soft  and  fair, 
Clad  in  colours  of  the  air, 
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Which  to  those  who  journey  near, 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear ; 
Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way, 
The  present's  still  a  cloudy  day. 

O  may  I  with  myself  agree, 
And  never  covet  what  I  see  ! 
Content  me  with  an  humble  shade, 
My  passions  tam'd,  my  wishes  laid ; 
For  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll, 
We  banish  quiet  from  the  soul ; 
'Tis  thus  the  busy  beat  the  air, 
And  misers  gather  wealth  and  care. 

Now,  e'en  now,  my  joys  run  high, 
As  on  the  mountain  turf  I  lie  ; 
While  the  wanton  Zephyr  sings, 
And  in  the  vale  perfumes  his  wings  ; 
While  the  waters  murmur  deep; 
While  the  shepherd  charms  his  sheep  ; 
While  the  birds  unbounded  fly, 
And  with  music  fill  the  sky, 
Now,  e'en  now,  my  joys  run  high. 

Be  full,  ye  courts ;  be  great,  who  will ; 
Search  for  peace  with  all  your  skill ; 
Open  wide  the  lofty  door, 
Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor, 
In  vain  ye  search,  she  is  not  there  ; 
In  vain  ye  search  the  domes  of  care. 
Grass  and  flow'rs  Quiet  treads, 
On  the  meads  and  mountain  heads, 
Along  with  pleasure,  close  ally'd 
Ever  by  each  other's  side  : 
And  often  by  the  murmuring  rill 
Hears  the  thrush  when  all  is  still 
Within  the  groves  of  Grongar  Hill. 
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THE  SKY-LARK. 

W.   SMYTH. 

SWEETEST  warbler  of  the  skies, 
Soon  as  morning's  purple  dyes 
O'er  the  eastern  mountains  float, 
Waken'd  by  thy  merry  note, 
Thro'  the  fields  of  yellow  corn, 
That  Mersey's  winding  banks  adorn, 
O'er  green  meads  I  gaily  pass, 
And  lightly  brush  the  dewy  grass. 

I  love  to  hear  thy  matin  lay, 

And  warbling  wild  notes  die  away ; 

I  love  to  mark  thy  upward  flight, 

And  see  thee  lessen  from  my  sight ; 

Then,  ended  thy  sweet  madrigal, 

Sudden  swift  I  see  thee  fall, 

With  wearied  wing  and  beating  breast, 

Near  thy  chirping  youngling's  nest. 

Ah,  who  that  hears  thee  carol  free 
Those  jocund  notes  of  liberty, 
And  sees  thee  independent  soar, 
With  gladsome  wing  the  blue  sky  o'er, 
In  wiry  cage  would  thee  retain, 
To  pant  for  liberty  in  vain ; 
And  see  thee  'gainst  thy  prison  gate, 
Thy  little  wings  indignant  beat, 
And  peck  and  flutter  round  and  round 
Thy  narrow,  lonely,  hated  bound  ; 
And  yet  not  ope  thy  prison  door, 
To  give  thee  liberty  once  more  ? 
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From  the  small  garden's  thymy  mound 
Their  bees  in  busy  swarms  resound : 
Nor  fell  disease,  before  his  time, 
Hastes  to  consume  life's  golden  prime  : 
But  when  their  temples  long  have  wore 
The  silver  crown  of  tresses  hoar ; 
As  studious  still  calm  peace  to  keep, 
Beneath  a  flowery  turf  they  sleep. 


SONG  ON  MAY  MORNING. 

MILTON. 

Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger, 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flow'ry  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail  beauteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  young  desire  ; 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 


ECHO  :    A  SONG  IN  COMUS. 

MILTON. 

SWEET  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv'st  unseen 

Within  thy  airy  shell, 

By  slow  Meander's  margent  green, 
And  in  the  violet-embroider'd  vale, 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well ; 
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Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are  ? 

Oh  !  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  flow'ry  cave, 
Tell  me  but  where, 

Sweet  queen  of  parley,  daughter  of  the  sphere, 
So  mayst  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies, 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  Heav'n's  harmonies. 


ITALIAN  SONG. 

ROGERS. 

DEAR  is  my  little  native  vale, 

The  ring-dove  builds  and  murmurs  there 

Close  by  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale 

To  every  passing  villager. 

The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree, 

And  shells  his  nuts  at  liberty. 

In  orange-groves  and  myrtle-bow'rs, 
That  breathe  a  gale  of  fragrance  round, 
I  charm  the  fairy-footed  hours 
With  my  lov'd  lute's  romantic  sound ; 
Or  crowns  of  living  laurel  weave, 
For  those  who  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd's  horn  at  break  of  day, 
The  ballet  danc'd  in  twilight  glade, 
The  canzonet  and  roundelay, 
Sung  in  the  silent  green  wood  shade  ; 
These  simple  joys,  that  never  fail, 
Shall  bind  me  to  my  native  vale. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  ALPS  AT  DAY-BREAK. 

ROGERS. 

THE  sun-beams  streak  the  azure  skies, 
And  line  with  light  the  mountain's  brow  : 

With  hounds  and  horns  the  hunters  rise, 
And  chase  the  roe-buck  thro'  the  snow. 

From  rock  to  rock,  with  giant  bound, 
High  on  their  iron  poles  they  pass ; 

Mute,  lest  the  air,  convulsed  by  sound, 
Rend  from  above  a  frozen  mass. 

The  goats  wind  slow  their  wonted  way, 
Up  craggy  steeps  and  ridges  rude ; 

Mark'd  by  the  wild  wolf  for  his  prey, 
From  desert  cave  or  hanging  wood. 

And  while  the  torrent  thunders  loud, 

And  as  the  echoing  cliffs  reply, 
The  huts  peep  o'er  the  morning-cloud, 

Perch'd,  like  an  eagle's  nest,  on  high. 


A  WISH,  "  MINE  BE  A  COT,"  &c. 

ROGERS. 

MINE  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill ; 

A  bee-hive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear ; 
A  willowy  brook,  that  turns  a  mill, 

With  many  a  fall  shall  linger  near. 

The  swallow,  oft,  beneath  my  thatch, 
Shall  twitter  from  her  clay-built  nest ; 

Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch, 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 
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Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring 

Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew  : 

And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing, 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 

The  village  church,  among  the  trees, 

Where  first  our  marriage  vows  were  given, 

With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze, 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heav'n. 


THE  MORNING  DREAM. 

COWPER. 

'TWAS  in  the  glad  season  of  Spring, 

Asleep  at  the  dawn  of  the  day, 
I  dream'd  what  I  cannot  but  sing, 

So  pleasant  it  seem'd  as  I  lay. 
I  dream'd  that  on  ocean  afloat, 

Far  hence  to  the  westward  I  sail'd, 
While  the  billows  high-lifted  the  boat, 

And  the  fresh-blowing  breeze  never  fail'd. 

In  the  steerage  a  woman  I  saw, 

Such  at  least  was  the  form  that  she  wore, 
Whose  beauty  impressed  me  with  awe, 

Ne'er  taught  me  by  woman  before. 
She  sat,  and  a  shield  at  her  side 

Shed  light,  like  a  sun,  on  the  waves, 
And  smiling  divinely,  she  cried, — 

"  I  go  to  make  Freemen  of  Slaves. "- 

Then  raising  her  voice  to  a  strain 
The  sweetest  that  ear  ever  heard, 

She  sung  of  the  slave's  broken  chain, 
Wherever  her  glory  appeared. 
N  2 
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Some  clouds,  that  had  over  us  hung, 
Fled  chased  by  her  melody  clear, 

And  methought  while  she  liberty  sung, 
'Twas  liberty  only  to  hear. 

Thus  swiftly  dividing  the  flood, 

To  a  slave-cultur'd  island  we  came, 
Where  a  demon,  her  enemy,  stood — 

Oppression  his  terrible  name. 
In  his  hand,  as  the  sign  of  his  sway, 

A  scourge  hung  with  lashes  he  bore, 
And  stood  looking  out  for  his  prey 

From  Africa's  sorrowful  shore. 

But  soon  as  approaching  the  land 

That  goddess-like  woman  he  view'd, 
The  scourge  he  let  fall  from  his  hand, 

With  blood  of  his  subjects  imbrued. 
1  saw  him  both  sicken  and  die, 

And  the  moment  the  monster  expired. 
Heard  shouts  that  ascended  the  sky, 

From  thousands  with  rapture  inspired. 

Awaking,  how  could  I  but  muse 

At  what  such  a  dream  should  betide  ? 
But  soon  my  ear  caught  the  glad  news, 

Which  serv'd  my  weak  thought  for  a  guide 
That  Britannia,  renown'd  o'er  the  waves 

For  the  hatred  she  ever  has  shown 
To  the  black  scepter'd  rulers  of  sluv«.  i, 

Resolves  to  have  none  of  her  own. 
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A  FAIRY  TALE. 


PARNELL. 


IN  Britain's  isle,  and  Arthur's  days, 
When  midnight  fairies  daunc'd  the  maze, 

Liv'd  Edwin  of  the  green  ; 
Edwin,  I  wis,  a  gentle  youth, 
Endow'd  with  courage,  sense,  and  truth 

Tho'  badly  shap'd  he'd  been. 

His  mountain  back  mote  well  be  said 
To  measure  height  against  his  head, 

And  lift  itself  above  : 
Yet,  spite  of  all  that  nature  did, 
To  make  his  uncouth  form  forbid, 

Tlus  creature  dar'd  to  love. 

He  felt  the  charms  of  Edith's  eyes, 
Nor  wanted  hope  to  gain  the  prize, 

Cou'd  ladies  look  within  ; 
But  one  Sir  Topaz  drest  with  art, 
And,  if  a  shape  cou'd  win  a  heart, 

He  had  a  shape  to  win. 

Edwin,  if  right  I  read  my  song, 
With  slighted  passion  pac'd  along, 

All  in  the  moony  light ; 
'Twas  near  an  old  enchanted  court, 
Where  sportive  fairies  made  resort 

To  revel  out  the  night. 

His  heart  was  drear,  his  hope  was  cross'd, 
'Twas  late,  'twas  far,  the  path  was  lost, 
That  reach'd  the  neighbour  town  ; 
N  3 
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With  weary  steps  he  quits  the  shades, 
Resolved  the  darkling  dome  he  treads, 
And  drops  his  limbs  adown. 

But  scant  he  lays  him  on  the  floor, 
When  hollow  winds  remove  the  door, 

And  trembling  rocks  the  ground  ; 
And  well  I  ween  to  count  aright, 
At  once  a  hundred  tapers  light 

On  all  the  walls  around. 

Now  sounding  tongues  assail  his  ear, 
Now  sounding  feet  approchen  near, 

And  now  the  sounds  increase  ; 
And  from  the  corner  where  he  lay, 
He  sees  a  train,  profusely  gay, 

Come  prankling  o'er  the  place. 

But  (trust  me,  Gentles)  never  yet 
Was  dight  a  masquing  half  so  neat, 

Or  half  so  rich  before  ; 
The  country  lent  the  sweet  perfumes, 
The  sea  the  pearl,  the  sky  the  plumes, 

The  town  its  silken  store. 

Now  whilst  he  gaz'd,  a  gallant,  drest 
In  flaunting  robes  above  the  rest, 

With  awful  accent  cried  ; 
"  What  mortal  of  a  wretched  mind, 
"  Whose  sighs  infect  the  balmy  wind, 

"  Has  here  presum'd  to  hide  ?" 

At  this  the  swain,  whose  vent'rous  soul 
No  fears  of  magic  art  controul, 
Advanc'd  in  open  sight ; 
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"  Nor  have  I  cause  of  dread,  he  said, 
"  Who  view,  by  no  presumption  led, 
"  Your  revels  of  the  night. 

"  'Twas  grief  for  scorn  of  faithful  love, 
"  Which  made  my  steps  unweeting  rove 

"  Amid  the  nightly  dew." 
"  'Tis  well,"  the  gallant  cries  again, 
"  We  fairies  never  injure  men, 

"  Who  dare  to  tell  us  true. 

"  Exalt  thy  love-dejected  heart, 
"  Be  mine  the  task,  or  ere  we  part, 

"  To  make  thee  grief  resign  ; 
"  Now  take  the  pleasure  of  thy  chaunce, 
"  Whilst  I  with  Mab,  my  part'ner,  daunce, 

"  Be  little  Mable  thine." 

He  spoke,  and  all  a  sudden  there 
Light  music  floats  in  wanton  air ; 

The  monarch  leads  the  queen  ; 
The  rest  their  fairy  part'ners  found  ; 
And  Mable  trimly  tript  the  ground 

With  Edwin  of  the  Green. 

The  dauncing  past,  the  board  was  laid, 
And  siker  such  a  feast  was  made 

As  heart  and  lip  desire, 
Withouten  hands  the  dishes  fly, 
The  glasses  with  a  wish  come  nigh, 

And  with  a  wish  retire. 

But  now  to  please  the  fairy  king 
Full  ev'ry  deal  they  laugh  and  sing, 
And  antic  feats  devise  ; 
N  4 
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Some  wind  and  tumble  like  an  ape, 
And  other  some  transmute  their  shape 
In  Edwin's  wond'ring  eyes. 

'Till  one  at  last,  that  Robin  hight, 
Renown'd  for  pinching  maids  by  night, 

Has  bent  him  up  aloof; 
And  full  against  the  beam  he  flung, 
Where  by  the  back  the  youth  he  hung 

To  sprawl  unneath  the  roof. 

From  thence,  "  Reverse  my  charm,"  he  cries, 
"  And  let  it  fairly  now  suffice, 

"  The  gambol  has  been  shown." 
But  Oberon  answers  with  a  smile, 
"  Content  thee,  Edwin,  for  a  while, 

"  The  vantage  is  thine  own." 

Here  ended  all  the  phantom  play  ; 
They  smelt  the  fresh  approach  of  day, 

And  heard  the  cock  to  crow  ; 
The  whirling  wind,  that  bore  the  crowd, 
Has  clapp'd  the  door,  and  whistled  loud, 

To  warn  them  all  to  go. 

Then  screaming  all  at  once  they  fly, 
And  all  at  once  the  tapers  die ; 

Poor  Edwin  falls  to  floor  ; 
Forlorn  his  state,  and  dark  the  place, 
Was  never  wight  in  sike  a  case 

Thro'  all  the  land  before. 

But  soon  as  Dan  Apollo  rose, 
Full  jolly  creature  home  he  goes, 
He  feels  his  back  the  less ; 
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His  honest  tongue  and  steady  mind 
Had  rid  him  of  the  lump  behind, 
Which  made  him  want  success. 

With  lusty  livelyhed  he  talks, 
He  seems  a  dauncing  as  he  walks, 

His  story  soon  took  wind ; 
And  beauteous  Edith  sees  the  youth, 
Endow'd  with  courage,  sense,  and  truth, 

Without  a  bunch  behind. 

The  story  told  Sir  Topaz  mov'd, 
The  youth,  whom  Edith  erst  approv'd, 

To  see  the  revel  scene ; 
At  close  of  eve  he  leaves  his  home, 
And  wends  to  find  the  ruin'd  doom 

All  on  the  gloomy  plain. 

As  there  he  bides,  it  so  befell, 

The  wind  came  rustling  down  a  dell, 

A  shaking  seized  the  wall ; 
Up  spring  the  tapers  as  before, 
The  fairies  bragly  foot  the  floor, 

And  music  fills  the  hall. 

But  Certes  sorely  sunk  with  woe, 
Sir  Topaz  sees  the  elphin  show, 

His  spirits  in  him  die  : 
When  Oberon  cries  "  A  man  is  near, 
"  A  mortal  passion,  cleeped  fear, 

"  Hangs  flagging  in  the  sky." 

With  that  Sir  Topaz,  hapless  youth  ! 
In  accents  fault'ring  aye  for  ruth, 
Intreats  them  pity  graunt ; 
N  5 
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For  als  he  been  a  mister  wight 
Betray'd  by  wand'ring  in  the  night 
To  tread  the  circled  haunt. 

"  Ah  Losell  vile,"  at  once  they  roar ; 
"  And  little  skill'd  of  fairy  lore, 

"  Thy  cause  to  come  we  know : 
"  Now  has  thy  kestrell  courage  fell ; 
"  And  fairies,  since  a  lie  you  tell, 

"  Are  free  to  work  thee  woe." 

Then  Will,  who  bears  the  wispy  fire 
To  trail  the  swains  among  the  mire, 

The  captive  upward  flung ; 
There  like  a  tortoise  in  a  shop, 
He  dangled  from  the  chamber-top, 

Where  whilome  Edwin  hung. 

The  revel  now  proceeds  apace, 
Deftly  they  frisk  it  o'er  the  place, 

They  sit,  they  drink,  they  eat ; 
The  time  with  frolic  mirth  beguile, 
And  poor  Sir  Topaz  hangs  the  while, 

'Till  all  the  rout  retreat. 

By  this  the  stars  begin  to  wink, 
They  shriek,  they  fly,  the  tapers  sink, 

And  down  ydrops  the  Knight : 
For  never  spell  by  fairy  laid 
With  strong  enchantment  bound  a  glade, 

Beyond  the  length  of  night. 

Chill,  dark,  alone,  adreed  he  lay, 
Till  up  the  welkin  rose  the  day, 
Then  deem'd  the  dole  was  o'er : 
13 
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But  wot  ye  well  his  harder  lot  ? 
His  seely  back  the  bunch  had  got, 
Which  Edwin  lost  afore. 

This  tale  a  sybil-nurse  ared ; 

She  softly  stroked  my  youngling  head, 

And  when  the  tale  was  done, 
"  Thus  some  are  born,  my  son,  she  cries, 
"  With  base  impediments  to  rise, 

"  And  some  are  born  with  none. 

"  But  virtue  can  itself  advance, 

"  To  what  the  favorite  fools  of  chance 

"  By  fortune  seem  design'd ; 
"  Virtue  can  gain  the  odds  of  fate, 
"  And  from  itself  shake  off  the  weight 

"  Upon  th'  unworthy  mind." 


-'75 


THE  HERMIT. 

GOLDSMITH. 

TURN,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale, 
And  guide  my  lonely  way, 

To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 
With  hospitable  ray. 

For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread, 
With  fainting  steps  and  slow, 

Where  wilds,  immeasurably  spread, 
Seem  length'ning  as  I  go. 

"  Forbear  my  son,"  the  hermit  cries, 
"  To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom  ; 

"  For  yonder  faithless  phantom  flies 
"  To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 
N  6 
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"  Here  to  the  houseless  child  of  want 

"  My  door  is  open  still, 
"  And,  tho'  my  portion  is  but  scant, 

"  I  give  it  with  good  will. 

"  Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  share, 
"  Whate'er  my  cell  bestows  ; 

"  My  rushy  couch,  and  frugal  fare, 
"  My  blessing,  and  repose. 

"  No  flocks,  that  range  the  valley  free, 
"  To  slaughter  I  condemn  : 

"  Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me, 
"  I  learn  to  pity  them. 

"  But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side, 
"  A  guiltless  feast  I  bring ; 

"  A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  supplied, 
"  And  water  from  the  spring. 

"  Then,  Pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego  ! 

"  All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong  ; 
"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

"  Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

Soft  as  the  dew  from  Heaven  descends, 

His  gentle  accents  fell ; 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends, 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 

Far  in  a  wilderness  obscure 

The  lonely  mansion  lay  ; 
A  refuge  to  the  neighb'ring  poor, 

And  strangers  led  astray. 

No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 

Requir'd  a  master's  care  : 
The  wicket,  op'ning  with  a  latch, 

Receiv'd  the  harmless  pair. 
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And  now  when  busy  crowds  retire, 

To  pleasure,  or  to  rest, 
The  hermit  trimm'd  his  little  fire, 

And  cheer'd  his  pensive  guest ; 

And  spread  his  vegetable  store, 

And  gaily  prest,  and  smiled  ; 
And,  skill'd  in  legendary  lore, 

The  lingering  hours  beguiled. 

Around  in  sympathetic  mirth, 

Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries  ; 
The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth, 

The  crackling  faggot  flies. 

But  nothing  can  a  charm  impart, 

To  soothe  the  stranger's  woe  ; 
For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart, 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rising  cares  the  hermit  spied, 

With  answering  cares  opprest : 
"  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,"  he  cried, 

"  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast? 

"  From  better  habitations  spurn'd, 

"  Reluctant  dost  thou  rove  ? 
"  Or  grieve  for  friendship  unreturn'd, 

"  Or  unrequited  love  ? 

"  Alas  !  the  joys,  that  fortune  brings, 

"  Are  trifling,  and  decay ; 
"  And  those  who  prize  the  paltry  things 

"  More  trifling  still  than  they. 

"  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 

"  A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep  ; 
"  A  shade  that  follows  wealth  and  fame, 

"  And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ? 
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"  And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound, 
"  The  modern  fair  one's  jest : 

"  On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 
"  To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 

"  For  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  sorrows  hush, 
"  And  spurn  the  sex !"  he  said  : 

But,  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 
His  love-lorn  guest  betray'd. 

Surpris'd  he  sees  new  beauties  rise 

Swift  mantling  to  the  view  ; 
Like  colours  o'er  the  morning  skies, 

As  bright,  as  transient  too. 

The  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast, 

Alternate  spread  alarms ; 
The  lovely  stranger  stands  confest 

A  maid  in  all  her  charms. 

"  And  ah  !  forgive  a  stranger  rude, 
"  A  wretch  forlorn,"  she  cried ; 

"  Whose  feet  unhallow'd  thus  intrude 
"  Where  heaven  and  you  reside. 

"  But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share, 
"  Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray  ; 

"  Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despair 
"  Companion  of  her  way. 

"  My  father  liv'd  beside  the  Tyne, 

"  A  wealthy  lord  was  he  ; 
"  And  all  his  wealth  was  mark'd  as  mine, 

"  He  had  but  only  me. 

"  To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms 

"  Unnumber'd  suitors  came  ; 
"  Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  charms, 

"  And  felt,  or  feign'd,  a  flame. 
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"  Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 
"  With  richest  proffers  strove  ; 

"  Among  the  rest  young  Edwin  bow'd, 
"  But  never  talk'd  of  love. 

"  In  humblest,  simplest  habit  clad, 
"  No  wealth  nor  power  had  he  ; 

"  Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had, 
"  But  these  were  all  to  me. 

"  The  blossom  opening  to  the  day, 
"  The  dews  of  heaven  refin'd, 

"  Could  nought  of  purity  display 
"  To  emulate  his  mind. 

"  The  dew,  the  blossom  of  the  tree, 
"  With  charms  inconstant  shine  ; 

"  Their  charms  were  his,  but  woe  to  me, 
"  Their  constancy  was  mine. 

"  For  still  I  tried  each  fickle  art, 

"  Importunate  and  vain  ; 
"  And  while  his  passion  touch'd  my  heart, 

"  I  triumph'd  in  his  pain. 

"  Till  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn, 

"  He  left  me  to  my  pride ; 
"  And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn, 

"  In  secret  where  he  died. 

"  But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fault, 
"  And  well  my  life  shall  pay  ; 

"  I'll  seek  the  solitude  he  sought, 
"  And  stretch  me  where  he  lay  ; 

"  And  there  forlorn  despairing  hid, 

"  I'll  lay  me  down  and  die ; 
"  'Twas  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did, 

"  And  so  for  him  will  I." 
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"  Forbid  it  heaven  !"  the  hermit  cry'd, 
And  clasp'd  her  to  his  breast ; 

The  wondering  fair  one  turn'd  to  chide  ; 
'Twas  Edwin's  self,  that  press'd. 

"  Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear, 

"  My  charmer,  turn  to  see, 
"  Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here, 

"  Restor'd  to  love  and  thee. 

"  Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart, 

"  And  every  care  resign  ; 
"  And  shall  we  never,  never  part, 

"  My  life,  my  all  that's  mine  ? 

"  No,  never  from  this  hour  to  part, 
"  We'll  live  and  love  so  true  ; 

"  The  sigh,  that  rends  thy  constant  heart, 
"  Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  too." 


THE  FRIAR  OF  ORDERS  GRAY 

PERCY. 

IT  was  a  friar  of  orders  gray, 
Walk'd  forth  to  tell  his  beads  ; 

And  he  met  with  a  lady  fair, 
Clad  in  a  pilgrim's  weeds. 

Now  Christ  thee  save,  thou  reverend  friar, 

I  pray  thee  tell  to  me, 
If  ever  at  yon  holy  shrine 

My  true  love  thou  didst  see. 

And  how  should  I  know  your  true  love, 

From  any  other  one  ? 
O  by  his  cockle  hat  and  staff, 

And  by  his  sandal  shoone. 
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But  chiefly  by  his  face  and  mien, 

That  were  so  fair  to  view  ; 
His  flaxen  locks  that  sweetly  curl'd, 

And  eyne  of  lovely  blue. 

O  Lady,  he  is  dead  and  gone  ! 

Lady,  he  is  dead  and  gone  ! 
And  at  his  head  a  green  grass  turf, 

And  at  his  heels  a  stone. 

Within  these  holy  cloisters  long, 

He  languish' d  and  he  died, 
Lamenting  of  a  lady's  love, 

And  'plaining  of  her  pride. 

Here  bore  him  barefac'd  on  his  bier 

Six  proper  youths  and  tall, 
And  many  a  tear  bedew'd  his  grave, 

Within  yon  kirk-yard  wall. 

And  art  thou  dead,  thou  gentle  youth  ! 

And  art  thou  dead  and  gone  ! 
And  didst  thou  die  for  love  of  me  ? 

Break  cruel  heart  of  stone  ! 

O  weep  not,  lady,  weep  not  so  ; 

Some  ghostly  comfort  seek  ; 
Let  not  vain  sorrow  rive  thy  heart, 

Nor  tears  bedew  thy  cheek. 

O  do  not,  do  not,  holy  friar, 

My  sorrow  now  reprove  ; 
For  I  have  lost  the  sweetest  youth, 

That  e'er  won  lady's  love. 

And  now,  alas  !  for  thy  sad  loss, 

I'll  evermore  weep  and  sigh  ; 
For  thee  I  only  wish'd  to  live, 

For  thee  I  wish  to  die. 
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Weep  no  more,  lady,  weep  no  more, 

Thy  sorrow  is  in  vain  ; 
For  violets  pluck'd,  the  sweetest  show'rs 

Will  ne'er  make  grow  again. 

Our  joys  as  winged  dreams  do  fly, 
Why  then  should  sorrow  last  ? 

Since  grief  but  aggravates  thy  loss, 
Grieve  not  for  what  is  past. 

O  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar, 

I  pray  thee  say  not  so  ; 
For  since  my  true  love  died  for  me, 

'Tis  meet  my  tears  should  flow. 

And  will  he  never  come  again  ? 

Will  he  ne'jer  come  again  ? 
Ah  no,  he  is  dead  and  laid  in  his  grave, 

For  ever  to  remain. 

His  cheek  was  redder  than  the  rose, 
The  comeliest  youth  was  he  ! — 

But  he  is  dead  and  laid  in  his  grave, 
Alas,  and  woe  is  me ! 

Sigh  no  more,  lady,  sigh  no  more, 

Men  are  deceivers  ever ; 
One  foot  on  sea,  and  one  on  land, 

To  one  thing  constant  never. 

Hadst  thou  been  fond,  he  had  been  false, 
And  left  thee  sad  and  heavy  ; 

For  young  men  ever  were  fickle  found, 
Since  summer  trees  were  leafy. 

Now  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar, 

I  pray  thee  say  not  so  ; 
My  love  he  had  the  truest  heart ; 

O  he  was  ever  true ! 
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And  art  them  dead,  thou  much  loved  youth, 

And  didst  thou  die  for  me  ? 
Then  farewell  home  :  for  evermore 

A  pilgrim  I  will  be. 

But  first  upon  my  true  love's  grave 

My  weary  limbs  I'll  lay, 
And  there  I'll  kiss  the  green  grass  turf, 

That  wraps  his  breatliless  clay. 

Yet  stay,  fair  lady  ;  rest  awhile 

Beneath  this  cloister  wall : 
See  thro'  the  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind, 

And  drizzly  rain  doth  fall. 

O  stay  me  not,  thou  holy  friar, 

O  stay  me  not,  I  pray  ; 
No  drizzly  rain,  that  falls  on  me, 

Can  wash  my  fault  away. 

Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  turn  again, 

And  dry  those  pearly  tears  ; 
For  see,  beneath  this  gown  of  gray 

Thy  own  true  love  appears. 

Here,  forced  by  grief  and  hopeless  love, 

These  holy  weeds  I  sought : 
And  here  amid  these  holy  walls, 

To  end  my  days  I  thought. 

But  haply,  for  my  year  of  grace 

Is  not  yet  pass'd  away, 
Might  I  still  hope  to  win  thy  love, 

No  longer  would  I  stay. 

Now  fareweE,  grief ;  and  welcome  joy 

Once  more  unto  my  heart, 
For  since  I've  found  thee,  lovely  youth, 

We  never  more  will  part. 
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ORIENTAL  ECLOGUES. 

COLLINS. 


ECLOGUE  I. 

Selim;  or,  the  Shepherd's  Moral.      Scene,  a  Valley  near  Bagilat. 
Time,  the  Morning. 

"  YE  Persian  maids,  attend  your  poet's  lays, 
And  hear  how  shepherds  pass  their  golden  days. 
Not  all  are  hlest  whom  Fortune's  hand  sustains 
With  wealth  in  courts  ;  nor  all  that  haunt  the  plains  ; 
Well  may  your  hearts  believe  the  truths  I  tell ; 
'Tis  virtue  makes  the  bliss,  where'er  we  dwell." 

Thus  Selim  sung,  by  sacred  Truth  inspir'd ; 
Nor  praise,  but  such  as  Truth  bestow'd,  desir'd ; 
Wise  in  himself,  his  meaning  songs  convey'd 
Informing  morals  to  the  shepherd  maid  ; 
Or  taught  the  swains  that  surest  bliss  to  find, 
What  groves  nor  streams  bestow,  a  virtuous  mind. 

When  sweet  and  blushing,  like  a  virgin  bride, 
The  radiant  morn  resum'd  her  orient  pride  ; 
When  wanton  gales  along  the  valleys  play, 
Breathe  on  each  flower,  and  bear  their  sweets  away  ; 
By  Tigris'  wandering  waves  he  sat,  and  sung 
This  useful  lesson  for  the  fair  and  young. 

"  Ye  Persian  dames,"  he  said,  "  to  you  belong — 
Well  may  they  please — the  morals  of  my  song  : 
No  fairer  maids,  I  trust,  than  you  are  found, 
Grac'd  with  soft  arts,  the  peopled  world  around  ! 
The  morn,  that  lights  you,  to  your  loves  supplies 
Each  gentler  ray  delicious  to  your  eyes : 
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For  you  those  flowers  her  fragrant  hands  bestow ; 
And  yours  the  love,  that  kings  delight  to  know. 
Yet  think  not  these,  all  beauteous  as  they  are, 
The  best  kind  blessings  heaven  can  grant  the  fair ! 
Who  trust  alone  in  beauty's  feeble  ray 
Boast  but  the  worth  Bassora's  pearls  display  : 
Drawn  from  the  deep  we  own  their  surface  bright ; 
But,  dark  within,  they  drink  no  lustrous  light : 
Such  are  the  maids,  and  such  the  charms  they  boast, 
By  sense  unaided,  or  to  virtue  lost. 
Self-flattering  sex  !  your  hearts  believe  in  vain, 
That  love  shall  blind,  when  once  he  fires,  the  swain  ; 
Or  hope  a  lover  by  your  faults  to  win, 
As  spots  on  ermine  beautify  the  skin  : 
Who  seeks  secure  to  rule,  be  first  her  care 
Each  softer  virtue  that  adorns  the  fair ; 
Each  tender  passion  man  delights  to  find  ; 
The  lov'd  perfections  of  a  female  mind  ! 

Blest  were  the  days  when  Wisdom  held  her  reign, 
And  shepherds  sought  her  on  the  silent  plain  ! 
With  Truth  she  wedded  in  the  secret  grove  ; 
Immortal  Truth  ;  and  daughters  bless'd  their  love. 
— O  haste,  fair  maids  !  ye  Virtues,  come  away  ! 
Sweet  Peace  and  Plenty  lead  you  on  your  way  ! 
The  balmy  shrub  for  you  shall  love  our  shore, 
By  Ind  excell'd,  or  Araby,  no  more. 

Lost  to  our  fields,  for  so  the  fates  ordain, 
The  dear  deserters  shall  return  again. 
Come  thou,  whose  thoughts  as  limpid  spring  are  clear, 
To  lead  the  train,  sweet  Modesty,  appear : 
Here  make  thy  court  amidst  our  rural  scene, 
And  shepherd  girls  shall  own  thee  for  their  Queen : 
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With  thee  be  Chastity,  of  all  afraid, 

Distrusting  all ; — a  wise  suspicious  maid ; — 

But  man  the  most : — not  more  the  mountain  doe 

Holds  the  swift  falcon  for  her  deadly  foe. 

Cold  is  her  breast,  like  flowers  that  drink  the  dew  ; 

A  silken  veil  conceals  her  from  the  view. 

No  wild  desires  amidst  thy  train  be  known  ; 

But  Faith,  whose  heart  is  fixt  on  one  alone : 

Desponding  Meekness,  with  her  downcast  eyes, 

And  friendly  Pity,  full  of  tender  sighs  ; 

And  Love  the  last :  by  these  your  hearts  approve  : 

These  are  the  virtues  that  must  lead  to  love." 

Thus  sung  the  swain  ;  and  ancient  legends  say, 
The  maids  of  Bagdat  verified  the  lay  : 
Dear  to  the  plains,  the  Virtues  came  along ; 
The  shepherds  lov'd ;  and  Selim  bless'd  his  song. 

ECLOGUE  II. 

Hassan  ;  or,  the  Camel-driver.     Scene,  the  Desert. 
Time,  Mid-day. 

IN  silent  horror  o'er  the  boundless  waste 
The  driver  Hassan  with  his  camels  past ; 
One  cruse  of  water  on  his  back  he  bore, 
And  his  light  scrip  contain'd  a  scanty  store  ; 
A  fan  of  painted  feathers  in  his  hand, 
To  guard  his  shaded  face  from  scorching  sand. 
The  sultry  sun  had  gain'd  the  middle  sky, 
And  not  a  tree,  and  not  a  herb  was  nigh  ; 
The  beasts  with  pain  their  dusty  way  pursue ; 
Shrill  roar'd  the  winds,  and  dreary  was  the  view ! 
With  desperate  sorrow  wild,  the  affrighted  man 
Thrice  sigh'd  ;  thrice  struck  his  breast ;  and  thus  i 
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"  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
"  When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way  !" 

Ah !  little  thought  I  of  the  blasting  wind, 
The  thirst,  or  pinching  hunger,  that  I  find ! 
Bethink  thee,  Hassan,  where  shall  thirst  assuage, 
When  fails  this  cruse,  his  unrelenting  rage  ? 
Soon  shall  this  scrip  its  precious  load  resign ; 
Then  what  but  tears  and  hunger  shall  be  thine  ? 

Ye  mute  companions  of  my  toils,  that  bear 
In  all  my  griefs  a  more  than  equal  share  ! 
Here,  where  no  springs  in  murmurs  break  away, 
Or  moss-crown'd  fountains  mitigate  the  day, 
In  vain  ye  hope  the  green  delights  to  know, 
Which  plains  more  blest,  or  verdant  vales,  bestow  : 
Here  rocks  alone,  and  trackless  sands  are  found ; 
And  faint  and  sickly  winds  for  ever  howl  around. 
"  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
"  When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way." 

Curst  be  the  gold  and  silver,  which  persuade 
Weak  men  to  follow  far  fatiguing  trade  ! 
The  lily  peace  outshines  the  silver  store ; 
And  life  is  dearer  than  the  golden  ore  : 
Yet  money  tempts  us  o'er  the  desert  brown, 
To  every  distant  mart  and  wealthy  town. 
Full  oft  we  tempt  the  land,  and  oft  the  sea  : 
And  are  we  only  yet  repaid  by  thee. 
— Ah  !  why  was  ruin  so  attractive  made  ? 
Or  why  fond  man  so  easily  betray'd  ? 
Why  heed  we  not,  while  mad  we  haste  along, 
The  gentle  voice  of  peace,  or  pleasure's  song  ? 
Or  wherefore  think  the  flowery  mountain's  side, 
The  fountain's  murmurs,  and  the  valley's  pride, 
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Why  think  we  these  less  pleasing  to  behold 
Than  dreary  deserts,  if  they  lead  to  gold ! 
"  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
"  When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way  !" 

O  cease,  my  fears ! — all  frantic  as  I  go, 
When  thought  creates  unnumber'd  scenes  of  woe,     . 
What  if  the  lion  in  his  rage  I  meet ! — 
Oft  in  the  dust  I  view  his  printed  feet : 
And,  fearful !  oft,  when  day's  declining  light 
Yields  her  pale  empire  to  the  mourner  night, 
By  hunger  rous'd  he  scours  the  groaning  plain, 
Gaunt  wolves  and  sullen  tigers  in  his  train  : 
Before  them  Death  with  shrieks  directs  their  way, 
Fills  the  wild  yell,  and  leads  them  to  their  prey. 
"  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
"  When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way  !" 

At  that  dead  hour  the  silent  asp  shall  creep, 
If  aught  of  rest  I  find,  upon  my  sleep  : 
Or  some  swoln  serpent  twist  his  scales  around, 
And  wake  to  anguish  with  a  burning  wound. 
Thrice  happy  they,  the  wise  contented  poor, 
From  lust  of  wealth,  and  dread  of  death  secure ! 
They  tempt  no  deserts,  and  no  griefs  they  find  ; 
Peace  rules  the  day,  where  reason  rules  the  mind. 
"  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
"  When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way  !" 

O  hapless  youth ! — for  she  thy  love  hath  won — 
The  tender  Zara  will  be  most  undone ! 
Big  swell'd  my  heart,  and  own'd  the  powerful  maid, 
When  fast  she  dropt  her  tears,  as  thus  she  said  : 

"  Farewell  the  youth,  whom  sighs  could  not  detain  ; 
"  Whom  Zara's  breaking  heart  implor'd  in  vain  ! 
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"  Yet,  as  thou  go'st,  may  every  blast  arise 

"  Weak  and  unfelt,  as  these  rejected  sighs  ! 

"  Safe  o'er  the  wild,  no  perils  may'st  thou  see, 

"  No  griefs  endure ;  nor  weep,  false  youth,  like  me." 

— O  let  me  safely  to  the  fair  return  ; 

Say,  with  a  kiss,  she  must  not,  shall  not  mourn  ; 

O  !  let  me  teach  my  heart  to  lose  its  fears, 

RecalTd  by  Wisdom's  voice,  and  Zara's  tears. 

He  said,  and  call'd  on  heaven  to  bless  the  day, 
When  back  to  Schiraz'  walls  he  bent  his  way. 


ECLOGUE  III. 

Abra ;  or  the  Georgian  Sultana.     Scene,  a  Forest. 
Time,  the  Evening. 

IN  Georgia's  land,  where  Tefflis'  towers  are  seen, 
In  distant  view,  along  the  level  green, 
While  evening  dews  enrich  the  glittering  glade, 
And  the  tall  forests  cast  a  longer  shade, 
What  time  'tis  sweet  o'er  fields  of  rice  to  stray, 
Or  scent  the  breathing  maize  at  setting  day ; 
Amidst  the  maids  of  Zagen's  peaceful  grove, 
Emyra  sung  the  pleasing  cares  of  love. 

Of  Abra  first  began  the  tender  strain, 
Who  led  her  youth  with  flocks  upon  the  plain  : 
At  morn  she  came  those  willing  flocks  to  lead, 
Where  lilies  rear  them  in  the  wat'ry  mead ; 
From  early  dawn  the  livelong  hours  she  told, 
Till  late  at  silent  eve  she  penn'd  the  fold : 
Deep  in  the  grove,  beneath  the  secret  shade, 
A  various  wreath  of  odorous  flowers  she  made  : 
o 
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Gay-motley'd  pinks  *  and  sweet  jonquils  she  chose  ; 
The  violet  blue  that  on  the  moss-bank  grows ; 
All  sweet  to  sense,  the  flaunting  rose  was  there ; 
The  finish'd  chaplet  well  adorn'd  her  hair. 

Great  Abbas  chanc'd  that  fated  morn  to  stray, 
By  love  conducted  from  the  chase  away  ; 
Among  the  vocal  vales  he  heard  her  song ; 
And  sought,  the  vales  and  echoing  groves  among  ; 
At  length  he  found,  and  woo'd  the  rural  maid ; 
She  knew  the  monarch,  and  with  fear  obey'd. 
"  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  mov'd  ; 
"  And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  lov'd !" 

The  royal  lover  bore  her  from  the  plain ; 
Yet  still  her  crook  and  bleating  flock  remain  : 
Oft  as  she  went,  she  backward  turn'd  her  view, 
And  bade  that  crook  and  bleating  flock  adieu. 
Fair  happy  maid !  to  other  scenes  remove  ; 
To  richer  scenes  of  golden  power  and  love  ! 
Go  leave  the  simple  pipe  and  shepherd's  strain  ; 
With  love  delight  thee,  and  with  Abbas  reign ! 
"Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  mov'd ; 
"  And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  lov'd !" 

Yet,  'midst  the  blaze  of  courts,  she  fix'd  her  love 
On  the  cool  fountain,  or  the  shady  grove : 
Still,  with  the  shepherd's  innocence,  her  mind 
To  the  sweet  vale,  the  flowery  mead  inclin'd : 
And,  oft  as  spring  renew'd  the  plains  with  flowers, 
Breath'd  his  soft  gales,  and  led  the  fragrant  hours, 

*  That  these  flowers  are  found  in  very  jjreat  abundance  in  some 
of  the  provinces  of  Persia;  see  the  Modern  History  of  Mr. 
Salmon. 
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With  sure  return  she  sought  the  sylvan  scene, 
The  breezy  jnountains,  and  the  forests  green. 
Her  maids  around  her  mov'd,  a  duteous  band  ! 
Each  bore  a  crook,  all-rural,  in  her  hand  : 
Some  simple  lay  of  flocks  and  herds  they  sung ; 
With  joy  the  mountain,  and  the  forest  rung. 
"  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  mov'd ; 
"  And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  lov'd !" 

And  oft  the  royal  lover  left  the  care 
And  thorns  of  state,  attendant  on  the  fair  : 
Oft  to  the  shades  and  low-roof'd  cots  retir'd ; 
Or  sought  the  vale,  where  first  his  heart  was  fir'd  : 
A  russet  mantle,  like  a  swain,  he  wore ; 
And  thought  of  crowns,  and  busy  courts,  no  more. 
"  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  mov'd  ; 
"  And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  lov'd  !" 

Blest  was  the  life,  that  royal  Abbas  led : 
Sweet  was  his  love,  and  innocent  his  bed. 
What  if  in  wealth  the  noble  maid  excel  ? 
The  simple  shepherd  girl  can  love  as  well. 
Let  those,  who  rule  on  Persia's  jewell'd  throne, 
Be  fam'd  for  love,  and  gentlest  love  alone  ; 
Or  wreath,  like  Abbas,  full  of  fair  renown, 
The  lover's  myrtle  with  the  warrior's  crown. 
O  happy  days  !  the  maids  around  her  say  : 
O  haste  ;  profuse  of  blessings,  haste  away  ; 
"  Be  every  youth,  like  royal  Abbas,  mov'd ; 
«'  And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  lov'd !" 


o  2 
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Gay-motley 'd  pinks  *  and  sweet  jonquils  she  chose  ; 
The  violet  blue  that  on  the  moss-bank  grows ; 
All  sweet  to  sense,  the  flaunting  rose  was  there ; 
The  finish'd  chaplet  well  adorn'd  her  hair. 

Great  Abbas  chanc'd  that  fated  morn  to  stray, 
By  love  conducted  from  the  chase  away  ; 
Among  the  vocal  vales  he  heard  her  song ; 
And  sought,  the  vales  and  echoing  groves  among  ; 
At  length  he  found,  and  woo'd  the  rural  maid ; 
She  knew  the  monarch,  and  with  fear  obey'd. 
"  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  mov'd  ; 
"  And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  lov'd !" 

The  royal  lover  bore  her  from  the  plain ; 
Yet  still  her  crook  and  bleating  flock  remain  : 
Oft  as  she  went,  she  backward  turn'd  her  view, 
And  bade  that  crook  and  bleating  flock  adieu. 
Fair  happy  maid !  to  other  scenes  remove  ; 
To  richer  scenes  of  golden  power  and  love ! 
Go  leave  the  simple  pipe  and  shepherd's  strain  ; 
With  love  delight  thee,  and  with  Abbas  reign ! 
"  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  mov'd; 
"  And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  lov'd !" 

Yet,  'midst  the  blaze  of  courts,  she  fix'd  her  love 
On  the  cool  fountain,  or  the  shady  grove : 
Still,  with  the  shepherd's  innocence,  her  mind 
To  the  sweet  vale,  the  flowery  mead  inclin'd : 
And,  oft  as  spring  renew'd  the  plains  with  flowers, 
Breath'd  his  soft  gales,  and  led  the  fragrant  hours, 

*  That  these  flowers  are  found  in  very  ffreat  abundance  in  some 
of  the  provinces  of  Persia;  see  the  Modern  History  of  Mr. 
Salmon. 
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With  sure  return  she  sought  the  sylvan  scene, 
The  breezy  jnountains,  and  the  forests  green. 
Her  maids  around  her  mov'd,  a  duteous  hand  ! 
Each  bore  a  crook,  all-rural,  in  her  hand  : 
Some  simple  lay  of  flocks  and  herds  they  sung ; 
With  joy  the  mountain,  and  the  forest  rung. 
"  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  mov'd ; 
"  And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  lov'd !" 

And  oft  the  royal  lover  left  the  care 
And  thorns  of  state,  attendant  on  the  fair : 
Oft  to  the  shades  and  low-roof 'd  cots  retir'd ; 
Or  sought  the  vale,  where  first  his  heart  was  fir'd  : 
A  russet  mantle,  like  a  swain,  he  wore ; 
And  thought  of  crowns,  and  busy  courts,  no  more. 
"  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  mov'd ; 
"  And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  lov'd  !" 

Blest  was  the  life,  that  royal  Abbas  led  : 
Sweet  was  his  love,  and  innocent  his  bed. 
What  if  in  wealth  the  noble  maid  excel  ? 
The  simple  shepherd  girl  can  love  as  well. 
Let  those,  who  rule  on  Persia's  jewell'd  throne, 
Be  fam'd  for  love,  and  gentlest  love  alone  ; 
Or  wreath,  like  Abbas,  full  of  fair  renown, 
The  lover's  myrtle  with  the  warrior's  crown. 
O  happy  days !  the  maids  around  her  say  : 
O  haste  ;  profuse  of  blessings,  haste  away  ; 
"  Be  every  youth,  like  royal  Abbas,  mov'd ; 
«'  And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  lov'd!" 
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ECLOI;IT.  i\ 

Afib  and  S*caod<r;  or,  the  Fugitive*. 
SON*.  *  Mountain  in  Circas&i*.     Time,  Midnight. 

I  \  fair  Circassia,  whew,  to  love  inclin'd, 
Each  swain  was  Most,  tor  every  maid  was  kind  : 

At  that  still  hour  when  awful  midnight  reigns, 
And  none  but  wretches  haunt  the  twilight  plains  ; 
What  time  the  moon  had  hung  her  lamp  on  high. 
And  past  in  radiance  through  the  cloudless  sky  ; 
Sad.  o'er  the  ifi  Srother  shepherds  fled, 

Where  wildering  (ear  and  desperate  sorrow  led  : 
.»s  they  prest  their  flight,  behind  them  lay 
Wide  ravag'd  plains  :  and  valleys  stole  aw»y  : 
Along  the  mountain's  bending  sides  they  ran, 
Till,  faint  and  weak,  Secander  thus  began. 


O  stay  thee,  Agib,  for  my  feet  deny, 
Xo  longer  friendly  to  my  life,  to  fly. 
Friend  of  my  heart,  O  turn  thee  and  survey  ! 
Trace  our  sad  flight  through  all  its  length  of  way  ! 
And  first  review  that  long-extended  plain, 
And  ron  wide  groves  already  past  with  pain  ! 
Yon  ragged  cliff.  whose  dangerous  path  we  tried  ! 
And.  last,  this  lofty  mountain's  weary  side  ! 

4MB. 

Weak  as  thou  art,  yet,  hapless,  must  thon  know 
The  toils  of  flight,  or  some  severer  woe  ! 
Still,  as  I  haste,  the  Tartar  shouts  behind  ; 
And  shrieks  and  sorrows  load  the  saddening  wind  : 
In  rage  of  heart,  with  ruin  in  his  hand, 
He  blasts  our  harvests,  and  ill  fmm*  our  land. 
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Yon  citron  grove,  whence  first  in  fear  we  came, 
Droops  its  fair  honours  to  the  conquering  flame  : 
Far  fly  the  swains,  like  us,  in  deep  despair, 
And  leave  to  ruffian  bands  their  fleecy  care. 

8ECANDER. 

Unhappy  land,  whose  blessings  tempt  the  sword, 
In  vain,  unheard,  thou  call'st  thy  Persian  lord ! 
In  vain  thou  court'st  him,  helpless,  to  thine  aid, 
To  shield  the  shepherd,  and  protect  the  maid ! 
Far  off,  in  thoughtless  indolence  resign'd, 
Soft  dreams  of  love  and  pleasure  soothe  his  mind  : 
'Midst  fair  sultanas  lost  in  idle  joy, 
No  wars  alarm  him,  and  no  fears  annoy. 

AOIB. 

Yet  these  green  hills,  in  summer's  sultry  heat, 
Have  lent  the  monarch  oft  a  cool  retreat. 
Sweet  to  the  sight  is  Zabra's  flowery  plain  ; 
And  once  by  maids  and  shepherds  lov'd  in  vain ! 
No  more  the  virgins  shall  delight  to  rove 
By  Sargis'  banks,  or  Irwan's  shady  grove ; 
On  Tarkie's  mountain  catch  the  cooling  gale, 
Or  breathe  the  sweets  of  Aly's  flowery  vale  : 
Fair  scene !  but,  ah !  no  more  with  peace  possest, 
With  ease  alluring,  and  with  plenty  blest ! 
No  more  the  shepherds'  whitening  tents  appear, 
Nor  the  kind  products  of  a  bounteous  year ; 
No  more  the  date,  with  snowy  blossoms  crown'd ! 
But  ruin  spreads  her  baleful  fires  around ! 

SECANDER. 

In  vain  Circassia  boasts  her  spicy  groves, 
For  ever  fam'd  for  pure  and  happy  loves : 
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In  vain  she  boasts  her  fairest  of  the  fair, 
Their  eyes'  blue  languish,  and  their  golden  hair ! 
Those  eyes  in  tears  their  fruitless  grief  must  send  ; 
Those  hairs  the  Tartar's  cruel  hand  shall  rend. 

AOIB. 

Ye  Georgian  swains,  that  piteous  learn  from  far 
Circassia's  ruin,  and  the  waste  of  war ; 
Some  weightier  arms  than  crooks  and  staffs  prepare, 
To  shield  your  harvest,  and  defend  your  fair : 
The  Turk  and  Tartar  like  designs  pursue, 
Fix'd  to  destroy,  and  stedfast  to  undo. 
Wild  as  his  land,  in  native  deserts  bred, 
By  lust  incited,  or  by  malice  led, 
The  villain  Arab,  as  he  prowls  for  prey, 
Oft  marks  with  blood  and  wasting  flames  the  way. 
Yet  none  so  cruel  as  the  Tartar  foe, 
To  death  inur'd,  and  nurs'd  in  scenes  of  woe. 

He  said  ;  when  loud  along  the  vale  was  heard 
A  shriller  shriek ;  and  nearer  fires  appear'd  : 
The  affrighted  shepherds,  through  the  dews  of  night, 
Wide  o'er  the  moonlight  hills  renew'd  their  flight. 


THE  CAMELION. 

MERRICK. 

OFT  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud  conceited  talking  spark, 
With  eyes  that  hardly  serv'd  at  most 
To  guard  their  master  'gainst  a  post ; 
Yet  round  the  world  the  blade  has  been, 
To  see  whatever  could  be  seen  : 
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Returning  from  his  finish'd  tour, 
Grown  ten  times  perter  than  before  ; 
Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop, 
The  travell'd  fool  your  mouth  will  stop  : 

"  Sir,  if  my  judgment  you'll  allow  ; 
"  I've  seen,  and  sure  I  ought  to  know." — 
So  begs  you'll  pay  a  due  submission, 
And  acquiesce  in  his  decision. 

Two  travellers  of  such  a  cast, 
As  o'er  Arabia's  wilds  they  past, 
And  on  their  way  in  friendly  chat, 
Now  talk'd  of  this,  and  then  of  that, 
Discours'd  awhile,  'mongst  other  matter, 
Of  the  Camelion's  form  and  nature. 
"  A  stranger  animal,"  cries  one, 
"  Sure  never  liv'd  beneath  the  sun  : 
"  A  lizard's  body,  lean  and  long, 
"  A  fish's  head,  a  serpent's  tongue  ; 
"  Its  foot  with  triple  claw  disjoin'd ; 
"  And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind ! 
"  How  slow  its  pace,  and  then  its  hue, 
"  Who  ever  saw  so  fine  a  blue  ?" 

"  Hold  there,"  the  other  quick  replies, 
"  'Tis  green  ;  I  saw  it  with  these  eyes, 
"  As  late  with  open  mouth  it  lay, 
"  And  warm'd  it  in  the  sunny  ray  ; 
"  Stretch'd  at  its  ease  the  beast  I  view'd, 
"  And  saw  it  eat  the  air  for  food." 

"  I've  seen  it,  Sir,  as  well  as  you, 
"  And  must  again  affirm  it  blue. 
"  At  leisure  I  the  beast  survey 'd, 
"  Extended  in  the  cooling  shade." 

"  'Tis  green,  'tis  green,  Sir,  I  assure  ye." — 
"  Green,"  cries  the  other  in  a  fury — 
o  4 
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"  Why,  Sir,  d'ye  think  I've  lost  my  eyes  ?" 
"  'Twere  no  great  loss,"  the  friend  replies, 
"  For  if  they  always  serve  you  thus, 
"  You'll  find  them  but  of  little  use." 

So  high  at  last  the  contest  rose, 
From  words  they  almost  came  to  blows': 
When  luckily  came  by  a  third — 
To  him  the  question  they  referr'd ; 
And  begg'd  he'd  tell  them,  if  he  knew, 
Whether  the  thing  was  green  or  blue. 

"  Sirs,"  cries  the  umpire,  "  cease  your  pother  ; 
"  The  creature's  neither  one,  nor  t'other  : 
"  1  caught  the  animal  last  night, 
"  And  view'd  him  o'er  by  candle  light ; 
"  I  mark'd  it  well — 'twas  black  as  jet : — 
"  You  stare — but,  Sirs,  I've  got  it  yet, 
"  And  can  produce  it." — "  Pray,  Sir,  do  : 
"  I'll  lay  my  life,  the  thing  is  blue." 
"  And  I'll  be  sworn,  that,  when  you've  seen 
"  The  reptile,  you'll  pronounce  him  green." 

"  WeD  then,  at  once  to  ease  the  doubt," 
Replies  the  man,  "  I'll  turn  him  out : 
"  And  when  before  your  eyes  I've  set  lu'm, 
"  If  you  don't  find  him  black,  I'll  eat  him." 

He  said  :  then  full  before  their  sight 
Produc'd  the  beast,  and  lo  !  'twas  white. 
Both  star'd  ;  the  man  look'd  wondrous  wise — 
"  My  children,"  the  Camelion  cries, 
(Then  first  the  creature  found  a  tongue) 
"  You  all  are  right,  and  all  are  wrong : 
"  When  next  you  talk  of  what  you  view, 
"  Think  others  see,  as  well  as  you : 
"  Nor  wonder,  if  you  find  that  none 
"  Prefers  your  eye-sight  to  his  own." 
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EPITAPH  ON  A  HARE. 

COWPER. 

HERE  lies,  whom  hound  did  ne'er  pursue, 

Nor  swifter  greyhound  follow, 
Whose  foot  ne'er  tainted  morning  dew, 

Nor  e'er  heard  huntsman's  hallo  ! 

Old  Tiney,  surliest  of  his  kind, 

Who  nurs'd  with  tender  care, 
And  to  domestic  hounds  confin'd, 

Was  still  a  wild  jack-hare. 

Tho'  duly  from  my  hand  he  took 

His  pittance  every  night, 
He  did  it  with  a  jealous  look, 

And  when  he  could,  would  bite. 

His  diet  was  of  wheaten  bread, 

And  milk,  and  oats,  and  straw  ; 
Thistles  and  lettuces  instead, 

With  sand  to  scour  his  maw. 

On  twigs  of  hawthorn  he  regal'd, 

On  pippins'  russet  peel, 
And,  when  his  juicy  salads  fail'd, 

Slic'd  carrot  pleas'd  him  well. 
• 
A  Turkey  carpet  was  his  lawn, 

Whereon  he  lov'd  to  bound, 

To  skip  and  gambol  like  a  fawn, 

And  swing  his  rump  around. 

His  frisking  was  at  evening  hours, 

For  then  he  lost  his  fear, 
But  most  before  approaching  showers, 

Or  when  a  storm  drew  near, 
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Eight  years,  and  five  round  rolling  moons, 

He  thus  saw  steal  away, 
Dozing  out  all  his  idle  noons, 

And  every  night  at  play. 

I  kept  him  for  his  humour's  sake, 

For  he  would  oft  beguile 
My  heart  of  thoughts  that  made  it  ache, 

And  force  me  to  a  smile. 

But  now  beneath  his  walnut  shade 
He  finds  his  long  last  home, 

And  waits,  in  snug  concealment  laid, 
Till  gentler  Puss  shall  come. 

He,  still  more  aged,  feels  the  shocks, 
From  which  no  care  can  save, 

And,  partner  once  of  Tiney's  box, 
Must  soon  partake  his  grave. 


THE  THREE  WARNINGS.     A  TALE. 

MRS.  THRA1E. 

THE  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground ; 
'Twas  therefore  said  by  ancient  sages,     • 

That  love  of  life  increas'd  with  years 
So  much,  that  in  our  latter  stages, 
When  pains  grow  sharp,  and  sickness  rages, 

The  greatest  love  of  life  appears. 
This  great  affection  to  believe, 
Which  all  confess,  but  few  perceive, 
If  old  assertions  can't  prevail, 
Be  pleas'd  to  hear  a  modern  tale. 
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When  sports  went  round,  and  all  were  gay, 
On  neighbour  Dobson's  wedding-day, 
Death  call'd  aside  the  jocund  groom 
With  him  into  another  room  ; 
And  looking  grave, — "  You  must,"  said  he, 
"  Quit  your  sweet  bride  and  come  with  me." 
"  With  you  !  and  quit  my  Susan's  side  ? 
"  With  you  ?"  the  hapless  husband  cried  : 
"  Young  as  I  am,  'tis  monstrous  hard  ! 
"  Besides,  in  truth,  I'm  not  prepared  : 
"  My  thoughts  on  other  matters  go  ; 
"  This  is  my  wedding-night  you  know." 
What  more  he  urg'd,  I  have  not  heard ; 

His  reasons  could  not  well  be  stronger ; 
So  Death  the  poor  delinquent  spar'd, 

And  left  to  live  a  little  longer. 
Yet  calling  up  a  serious  look, 
His  hour-glass  trembled  as  he  spoke, — 
"  Neighbour,"  he  said,  "  farewell ;  no  more 
"  Shall  Death  disturb  your  mirthful  hour : 
"  And  farther,  to  avoid  all  blame 
"  Of  cruelty  upon  my  name, 
"  To  give  you  time  for  preparation, 
"  And  fit  you  for  your  future  station, 
"  Three  several  warnings  you  shall  have, 
"  Before  you're  summon'd  to  the  grave  : 
"  Willing  for  once  I'll  quit  my  prey, 

"  And  grant  a  kind  reprieve  ; 
"  In  hopes  you'll  have  no  more  to  say, 
"  But  when  I  call  again  this  way, 

"  Well  pleas'd  the  world  will  leave." 
To  these  conditions  both  consented, 
And  parted  perfectly  contented. 
o  6 
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What  next  the  hero  of  our  tale  befell, 
How  long  he  liv'd,  how  wise,  how  well, 
How  roundly  he  pursued  his  course, 
And  smok'd  his  pipe,  and  strok'd  his  horse, 
The  willing  muse  shall  tell : 
He  chaffer'd  then,  he  bought,  he  sold, 
Nor  once  perceiv'd  his  growing  old, 

Nor  thought  of  Death  as  near  : 
His  friends  not  false,  his  wife  no  shrew, 
Many  his  gains,  his  children  few, 
He  pass'd  his  hours  in  peace  ; 
But  while  he  view'd  his  wealth  increase, 
While  thus  along  life's  dusty  road, 
The  beaten  track  content  he  trod, 
Old  Time,  whose  haste  no  mortal  spares, 
Uncall'd,  unheeded,  unawares, 
Brought  on  his  eightieth  year. 

And  now  one  night,  in  musing  mood, 
As  all  alone  he  sate, 
Th'  unwelcome  messenger  of  fate 

Once  more  before  him  stood. 
Half  kill'd  with  anger  and  surprise  ; 
"  So  soon  return'd  ?"  old  Dobson  cries  : 
"  So  soon,  d'ye  call  it  ?"  Death  replies  ; 
"  Surely,  my  friend,  you're  but  in  jest ! 

"  Since  I  was  here  before, 
"  'Tis  six-and- thirty  years  at  least 

And  you  are  now  four-score." 
"  So  much  the  worse,"  the  clown  rejoin'd, 
"  To  spare  the  aged  would  be  kind  : 
"  Besides  you  promis'd  me  three  warnings, 
"  Which  I  have  look'd  for  nights   and   morn 
ings  !" 
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"  I  know,"  cries  Death,  "  that  at  the  best, 
"  I  seldom  am  a  welcome  guest ; 
"  But  don't  be  captious,  friend  at  least ; 
"  I  little  thought  you'd  still  be  able 
"  To  stump  about  your  farm  and  stable, 
"  Your  years  have  run  to  a  great  length ; 
"  I  wish  you  joy  tho'  of  your  strength  !" 
"  Hold,"  says  the  farmer,  "  not  so  fast ! 
"  I  have  been  lame  these  four  years  past." 
"  And  no  great  wonder,"  Death  replies  ; 
"  However,  you  still  keep  your  eyes  ; 
"  And  sure  to  see  one's  loves  and  friends, 
"  For  legs  and  arms  would  make  amends." 

"  Perhaps,"  says  Dobson,  "  so  it  might, 
"  But  latterly  I've  lost  my  sight." 
"  This  is  a  shocking  story,  faith  ; 
"  Yet  there's  some  comfort  still,"  says  Death. 
"  Each  strives  your  sadness  to  amuse  ; 
"  I  warrant  you  hear  all  the  news." 
"  There's  none,"  cried  he,  "and  if  there  were, 
"  I'm  grown  so  deaf  I  could  not  hear." 

"  Nay,  then !"  the  spectre  stern  rejoin'd, 
"  Cease,  prythee,  cease  these  foolish  yearnings  ; 
"  If  you  are  deaf,  and  lame,  and  blind, 
"  You've  had  your  three  sufficient  warnings, 
"  So  come  along,  no  more  we'll  part :" 
He  said,  and  touch'd  him  with  his  dart ; 
And  now  old  Dobson  turning  pale, 
Yields  to  his  fate  :  so  ends  my  tale. 
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JOHN  GILPIN. 

COWPER. 

JOHN  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  trainband  captain  eke  was  he 

Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin' s  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 
"  Though  wedded  we  have  been 

These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 
No  holiday  have  seen. 

To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day, 

And  we  will  then  repair, 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton, 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

My  sister  and  my  sister's  child, 

Myself  and  children  three, 
Will  fill  the  chaise,  so  you  must  ride 

On  horseback  after  we." 

He  soon  replied,  "  I  do  admire 

Of  woman  kind  but  one  ; 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  am  a  linen-draper  bold, 
As  all  the  world  doth  know, 

And  my  good  friend  the  calender 
Will  lend  his  horse  to  go." 

Quoth  Mistress  Gilpin  "  That's  well  said ; 

And,  for  that  wine  is  dear, 
We  will  be  furnish'd  with  our  own, 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear." 
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John  Gilpin  kiss'd  his  loving  wife, 

O'erjoyed  was  he  to  find 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  hent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought, 

But  yet  was  not  allow'd 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stay'd, 

Where  they  did  all  get  in, 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog, 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels, 

Were  never  folks  so  glad  ; 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath, 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane  ; 
And  up  he  got  in  haste  to  ride, 

But  soon  came  down  again  : 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reach'd  had  he, 

His  journey  to  hegin, 
When  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came  ;  for  loss  of  time, 

Although  it  griev'd  him  sore, 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

'Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind  ; 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stairs, 

"  The  wine  is  left  behind  !" 
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"  Good  lack  !" — quoth  he, — "  yet  bring  it  me, 

My  leathern  belt  likewise, 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword, 

When  I  do  exercise." 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  careful  soul ! 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found, 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  lov'd, 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear, 
Through  which  the  belt  he  drew, 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side, 
To  make  his  balance  true ; 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equipp'd  from  top  to  toe, 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  brush'd  and  neat, 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed, 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones, 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet, 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 

Which  gall'd  him  in  his  seat. 

So,  fair  and  softly,  John,  he  cried, 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain  ; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 

In  spite  of  curb  or  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upright, 
He  grasp'd  the  mane  with  both  his  hands 

And  eke  with  all  his  might. 
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His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  naught, 

Away  went  hat  and  wig  ; 
He  little  dreamt,  when  he  set  out, 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly, 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay, 
Till,  loop  and  button  failing  both, 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottles  he  had  slung : 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  scream'd, 

Up  flew  the  windows  all  ; 
And  ev'ry  soul  cried  out,  "  Well  done !'" 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin — who  but  he  ; 

His  fame  soon  spread  around — 
He  carries  weight !  he  rides  a  race  ! 

'Tis  for  a  thousand  pound. 

And  still  as  fast  as  he  drew  near 

'Twas  wonderful  to  view, 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike-men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low, 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shatter'd  at  a  blow. 
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Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road, 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 
Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  smoke 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seem'd  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathern  girdle  brac'd  ; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle  necks 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 

Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 

These  gambols  he  did  play, 
Until  he  came  unto  the  Wash 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay. 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way, 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play, 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wond'ring  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

"  Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin !  here's  the  house' 

They  all  at  once  did  cry  : 
"  The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tir'd :" 

Said  Gilpin—"  So  am  I." 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclin'd  to  tarry  there  ; 
For  why  ?  his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew, 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong : 
So  did  he  fly — which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 
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Away  went  Gilpin,  out  of  breath, 

And  sore  against  his  will, 
Till  at  his  friend's  the  calender's 

His  horse  at  last  stood  still. 

The  calender  amaz'd  to  see 

His  neighbour  in  such  trim, 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 

And  thus  accosted  him  : 

"  What  news  ?  what  news  ?  your  tidings  tell, 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall — 
Say  why  bare-headed  you  are  come, 

Or  why  you  come  at  all  ?" 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  lov'd  a  timely  joke  ; 
And  thus  unto  the  calender, 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke  : 

"  I  came  because  your  horse  would  come, 

And,  if  I  well  forebode, 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here, 

They  are  upon  the  road." 

The  calender  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  merry  pin, 
Return'd  him  not  a  single  word 

But  to  the  house  went  in. 

Whence  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wig, 

A  wig  that  flow'd  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear, 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  shew'd  his  ready  wit : 
"  My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit. 
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But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 

That  hangs  upon  your  face  ; 
And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  case." 

Said  John,  "  It  is  my  wedding-day  : 
And  all  the  world  would  stare, 

If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 
And  I  should  dine  at  Ware." 

So  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

"  I  am  in  haste  to  dine : 
'Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here, 

You  shall  go  back  for  mine." 

Ah  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast, 
For  which  he  paid  full  dear  ; 

For  while  he  spake  a  braying  ass 
Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear ; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar  ; 
And  gallop'd  off  with  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin' s  hat  and  wig ; 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first, 

For  why  ?  they  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away, 

She  pull'd  out  half-a-crown. 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said, 
That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 

"  This  shall  be  yours,  when  you  bring  back 
My  husband  safe  and  well." 
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The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain, 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop 

By  catching  at  his  rein  ; 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant, 

And  gladly  would  have  done, 
The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more, 

And  made  him  faster  run. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  post-boy  at  his  heels, 
The  post-boy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss 

The  lumb'ring  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
With  post-boy  scamp'ring  in  the  rear, 

They  rais'd  the  hue  and  cry  : 

"  Stop  thief!  stop  thief!  a  highwayman!" 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute  : 
And  all  and  each  that  pass'd  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space  : 
The  toll-men  thinking  as  before, 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too, 

For  he  got  first  to  town, 
Nor  stopp'd  till  where  he  first  got  up 

He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing,  Long  live  the  king, 

And  Gilpin,  long  live  he  ; 
And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

May  I  be  there  to  see ! 
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THE  MILKMAID'S  SONG  IN   I/A  VK  WALTON'S 
COMPLETE  ANGLER. 

CHRISTOPHEK    MARLOWE. 

COME,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove, 
That  valleys,  groves,  or  hills  and  fields, 
And  all  the  steepy  mountain  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cup  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold. 

A  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs : 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning  : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
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SONG  OF  THE  MILKMAID'S  MOTHER. 

(In  answer  to  the  foregoing.) 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

IF  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  ev'ry  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage,  and  rocks  grow  cold, 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb  ; 
The  rest  complain  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flow'rs  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  teck'ning  yields  ; 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall, 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten, 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds, 
Thy  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs, 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move, 
To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed, 
Had  joy  no  date,  nor  age  no  need  ; 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 
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AN  EVENING  WALK  IN  BENGAL. 

BISHOP  HEBER. 

OUR  task  is  done  !  on  Ganga's  breast 
The  sun  is  sinking  down  to  rest ; 
And  moor'd  beneath  the  tamarind  bough, 
Our  bark  has  found  its  harbour  now. 
With  furled  sail,  and  painted  side, 
Behold  the  tiny  frigate  ride. 
Upon  her  deck,  'mid  charcoal  gleams, 
The  Moslem's  savoury  supper  steams, 
While  all  apart,  beneath  the  wood, 
The  Hindoo  cooks  his  simpler  food. 

Come  walk  with  me  the  jungle  through  : 
If  yonder  hunter  told  us  true, 
Far  off,  in  desart  dark  and  rude, 
The  tiger  holds  his  solitude  ; 
Nor  (taught  by  recent  harm  to  shun 
The  thunders  of  the  English  gun,) 
A  dreadful  guest  but  rarely  seen, 
Returns  to  scare  the  village  green. 
Come  boldly  on  !  no  venom'd  snake 
Can  shelter  in  so  cool  a  brake  : 
Child  of  the  sun  !  he  loves  to  lie 
'Midst  nature's  embers,  parch'd  and  dry, 
Where  o'er  some  tower  in  ruin  laid, 
The  peepul  spreads  its  haunted  shade ; 
Or  round  a  tomb  his  scales  to  wreathe, 
Fit  warder  in  the  gate  of  death  ! 

Come  on !  yet  pause !  behold  us  now 
Beneath  the  bamboo's  arched  bough, 
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Where,  gemming  oft  that  sacred  gloom, 

Glows  the  geranium's  scarlet  bloom  l, 

And  winds  our  path  thro'  many  a  hower 

Of  fragrant  tree  and  giant  flower ; 

The  ceiha's  crimson  pomp  display'd  "\ 

O'er  the  hroad  plantain's  humbler  shade,  V 

And  dusk  anana's  prickly  blade  ;  J 

While  o'er  the  brake,  so  wild  and  fair, 

The  betel  waves  his  crest  in  air. 

With  pendant  train  and  rushing  wings, 
Aloft  the  gorgeous  peacock  springs  ; 
And  he,  the  bird  of  hundred  dyes  2, 
Whose  plumes  the  dames  of  Ava  prize. 

So  rich  a  shade,  so  green  a  sod, 
Our  English  fairies  never  trod! 
Yet  who  in  Indian  bowers  has  stood 
But  thought  on  England's  "  good  green  wood  ?" 
And  blest,  beneath  the  palmy  shade, 
Her  hazel  and  her  hawthorn  glade, 
And  breath'd  a  prayer,  (how  oft  in  vain  !) 
To  gaze  upon  her  oaks  again  ? 

A  truce  to  thought,  the  jackall's  cry 
Resounds  like  sylvan  revelry  ; 
And  through  the  trees,  yon  failing  ray 
Will  scantly  serve  to  guide  our  way. 

Yet  mark  !  as  fade  the  upper  skies, 
Each  thicket  opes  ten  thousand  eyes ; 
Before,  beside  us,  and  above, 
The  fire-fly  lights  his  lamp  of  love, 

1  A  shrub  with  scarlet  flowers,  thence  called  Indian  Geranium. 
3  The  Mucharunga. 
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Retreating,  chasing,  sinking,  soaring, 
The  darkness  of  the  copse  exploring. 
While  to  his  cooler  air  confest, 
The  broad  Datura  bares  her  breast 
Of  fragrant  scent  and  virgin  white, 
A  pearl  around  the  locks  of  night ! 

Still  as  we  pass,  in  soften'd  hum, 
Along  the  breezy  alleys  come 
The  village  song,  the  horn,  the  drum. 
Still  as  we  pass,  from  bush  and  briar, 
The  shrill  cigala  strikes  his  lyre  ; 
And,  what  is  she  whose  liquid  strain 
Thrills  through  yon  copse  of  sugar-cane  ? 
I  know  that  soul-entrancing  swell ! 
It  is — it  must  be — Philomel ! 

Enough,  enough,  the  rustling  trees 
Announce  a  shower  upon  the  breeze ; — 
The  flashes  of  the  summer  sky 
Assume  a  deeper,  ruddier  dye ; — 
Yon  lamp  that  trembles  on  the  stream 
From  forth  our  cabin  sheds  its  beam ; 
And  we  must  early  sleep,  to  find 
Betimes  the  morning's  healthy  wind. 
But  oh  !  with  thankful  hearts  confess, 
E'en  here  there  may  be  happiness  ; 
And  He,  the  bounteous  Sire,  has  given 
His  peace  on  earth — His  hope  of  Heaven  ! 
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FORGET  ME  NOT. 
A  legendary  tale  of  chivalry. 

ORIGINAL. 

TOGETHER  they  sate  by  a  river's  side, 

A  knight  and  a  lady  gay ; 
And  they  watch'd  the  deep  and  eddying  tide 

Round  a  flowery  islet  stray. 

And  "  O  for  that  flower  of  brilliant  hue," 

Said  then  the  lady  fair  : 
"  To  grace  my  neck  with  the  blossoms  blue, 

And  braid  my  nut-brown  hair." 

The  knight  has  plung'd  in  the  whirling  wave, 
All  for  the  lady's  smile  ; 
d  he  swims  the  stream  with  courage  brave, 
And  he  gains  yon  flowery  isle  : 

And  his  fingers  have  cropp'd  the  blossoms  blue, 

And  the  prize  they  backward  bear, 
To  deck  his  love  with  the  brilliant  hue, 

And  braid  her  nut-brown  hair. 

But  the  way  is  long,  and  the  current  strong, 

And  alas  for  that  gallant  knight ! 
For  the  waves  prevail,  and  his  stout  arms  fail, 

Tho'  cheer'd  by  his  lady's  sight. 

Then  the  blossoms  blue  to  the  bank  he  threw 

Ere  he  sank  in  the  eddying  tide  : 
And,  "  Lady,  I'm  gone,  thine  own  knight  true, 

FORGET  ME  NOT,"  he  cried, 
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The  farewell  pledge  the  lady  caught : 

And  hence  as  legends  say, 
That  flow'r  is  a  sign  to  awaken  thought 

Of  friends  who  are  far  away. 

For  the  lady  fair  of  her  knight  so  true 

Still  remember'd  the  hapless  lot : 
And  she  cherish'd  the  flow'r  of  brilliant  hue, 
And  she  braided  her  hair  with  its  blossoms  blue, 
And  she  call'd  it  "  FORGET  ME  NOT." 


CLASS  X. 


SONNETS. 
TO  A  VIRTUOUS  YOUNG  LADY. 

MILTON. 

LADY,  that  in  the  prime  of  earliest  youth 

Wisely   hast   shunn'd   the   broad   way   and   the 

green, 

*  And  with  those  few  art  eminently  seen, 
That  labour  up  the  hill  of  heavenly  truth, 
The  better  part  with  Mary  and  with  Ruth 
Chosen  thou  hast ;  and  they  that  overween, 
And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen, 
No  anger  find  in  thee,  but  pity  and  ruth. 
Thy  care  is  fix'd,  and  zealously  attends 

To  fill  thy  odorous  lamp  with  deeds  of  light, 
And  hope,  that  reaps  not  shame.     Therefore  be 

sure 

Thou,  when  the  bridegroom  with  his  feastful  friends 
Passes  to  bliss  at  the  mid  hour  of  night, 

Hast   gain'd   thy    entrance,    Virgin    wise    and 
pure. 
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ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  MEMORY  OF  MRS.  CATHERINE 
THOMSON. 

MILTON. 

WHEN  Faith  and  Love,  which  parted  from  thee  never, 

Had  ripen'd  thy  just  soul  to  dwell  with  God, 

Meekly  thou  did'st  resign  this  earthly  load 
Of  death,  call'd  life  ;  which  us  from  life  doth  sever. 
Thy  works,  and  alms,  and  all  thy  good  endeavour, 

Staid  not  behind,  nor  in  the  grave  were  trod  ; 

But,  as  Faith  pointed  with  her  golden  rod, 
Follow'd  thee  up  to  joy  and  bliss  for  ever, 
Love  led  them  on  ;  and  Faith,  who  knew  them  best 

Thy  handmaids,  clad  them  o'er  with  purple  beams 
And  azure  wings,  that  up  they  flew  so  drest, 

And  spake  the  truth  of  thee  on  glorious  themes 
Before  the  Judge  ;  who  thenceforth  bid  thee  rest, 

And  drink  thy  fill  of  pure  immortal  streams. 


ON  HIS  BLINDNESS. 

MILTON. 

WHEN  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent,  which  is  death  to  hide, 

Lodg'd  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he  returning  chide  ; 
"  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  ?" 

I  fondly  ask :  but  Patience,  to  prevent 
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That  murmur,  soon  replies,  "  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts  ;  who  best 

Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best :   his  state 
Is  kingly  ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and  wait." 


TO  CYRIACK  SKINNER. 

MILTON. 

CYRIACK,  this  three  years  day,  these  eyes,  though  clear, 
To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 
Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot ; 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 

Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year, 
Or  man,  or  woman.     Yet  I  argue  not 
Against  heav'n's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Right  onward.     What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 
The  conscience,  Friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 

In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 

Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain 

mask 
Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 


AFTER  SEEING  WILTON  HOUSE. 

T.   WARTON. 

FROM  Pembroke's  princely  doom,  where  mimic  art 
Decks  with  a  magic  hand  the  dazzling  bow'rs, 
Its  living  hues  where  the  warm  pencil  pours, 
And  breathing  forms  from  the  rude  marble  start, 
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How  to  life's  humbler  scenes  can  I  depart  ? 

My  breast  all  glowing  with  those  gorgeous  tow'rs, 

In  my  low  cell  how  cheat  the  sullen  hours ! 

Vain  the  complaint :  for  Fancy  can  impart 

(To  fate  superior,  and  to  fortune's  doom) 

Whate'er  adorns  the  stately  storied  hall : 

She,  mid  the  dungeon's  solitary  gloom, 

Can  dress  the  Graces  in  her  Attic  pall : 

Bid  the  green  landskip's  vernal  beauty  bloom : 

And  in  bright  trophies  clothe  the  twilight  wall. 


TO  MR.  GRAY. 

T.  WARTON. 

NOT  that  her  blooms  are  mark'd  with  beauty's  hue, 
My  rustic  Muse  her  votive  chaplet  brings ; 
Unseen,  unheard,  O  Gray,  to  thee  she  sings ! 
While  slowly  pacing  thro'  the  church-yard  dew, 
At  curfew-time,  beneath  the  dark  green  yew, 
Thy  pensive  genius  strikes  the  moral  strings  ; 
Or  borne  sublime  on  inspiration's  wings, 
Hears  Cambria's  bards  devote  the  dreadful  clue 
Of  Edward's  race  ;  with  murders  foul  defil'd : 
Can  aught  my  pipe  to  reach  thine  ear  essay  ? 
No,  bard  divine  !     For  many  a  care  beguil'd 
By  the  sweet  magic  of  thy  soothing  lay, 
For  many  a  raptur'd  thought,  and  vision  wild, 
To  thee  this  strain  of  gratitude  I  pay. 
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ON  KING  ARTHUR'S  ROUND  TABLE  AT 
WINCHESTER. 

T.  WARTON. 

WHERE  Venta's  Norman  castle  still  uproars 

Its  rafter'd  hall,  that  o'er  the  grassy  foss, 

And  scatter'd  flinty  fragments  clad  in  moss, 

On  yonder  steep  in  naked  state  appears  ; 

High  hung  remains,  the  pride  of  warlike  years, 

Old  Arthur's  board :  on  the  capacious  round 

Some  British  pen  has  sketch'd  the  names  renown'd, 

In  marks  obscure,  of  his  immortal  peers. 

Tho'  joir'd  by  magic  skill,  with  many  a  rhyme, 

The  Druid  frame,  unhonour'd,  falls  a  prey 

To  the  slow  vengeance  of  the  wizard  time, 

And  fade  the  British  characters  away ; 

Yet  Spencer's  page,  that  chaunts  in  verse  sublime 

Those  chiefs,  shall  live,  unconscious  of  decay. 


TO  THE  RIVER  LODON. 

T.  WARTON. 

AH  !  what  a  weary  race  my  feet  have  run, 
Since  first  I  trod  thy  banks  with  alders  crown'd, 
And  thought  my  way  was  all  thro'  fairy  ground, 
Beneath  thy  azure  sky  and  golden  sun  : 
Where  first  my  muse  to  lisp  her  notes  begun  ! 
While  pensive  memory  traces  back  the  round, 
Which  fills  the  varied  interval  between  ; 
Much  pleasure,  more  of  sorrow,  marks  the  scene, 
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Sweet  native  stream !  those  skies  and  suns  so  pure, 

No  more  return,  to  cheer  my  ev'ning  road ! 

Yet  still  one  joy  remains,  that  not  obscure, 

Nor  useless,  all  my  vacant  days  have  flow'd, 

From  youth's  gay  dawn  to  manhood's  prime  mature  ; 

Nor  with  the  Muse's  laurel  unbestow'd. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  RICHARD  WEST. 

GRAY. 

IN  vain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shine, 

And  redd'ning  Phcebus  lifts  his  golden  fire  ; 

The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join, 
Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire : 
These  ears,  alas  !  for  other  notes  repine, 

A  different  object  do  these  eyes  require ; 

My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  heart  but  mine ; 
And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire. 
Yet  morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer, 

And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men  : 
The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear  : 

To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain  : 
1  fruitless  mourn  to  him,  that  cannot  hear, 

And  weep  the  more,  because  I  weep  in  vain. 


SONNET. 

RUSSELL. 


No  more,  fond  Father  of  a  much  lov'd  child, 
Let  thy  sad  heart,  big  with  paternal  fears, 
Dread  the  rude  storms  that  wait  his  riper  years ; 
A  friend,  who  knows  him  generous,  brave,  and  mild 
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By  Pride  unspoiTd,  by  Flattery  unbeguil'd, 
True  to  his  promise,  faithful  to  his  trust, 
Blind  to  his  own,  to  others'  merit  just, 
Nor  stain'd  with  Folly,  nor  with  Vice  defil'd, 

And  zealous  still  in  Honour's  arduous  way 
To  emulate  the  race  his  Sire  has  run, 
Tells  thee,  that,  if  kind  Heaven  prolong  his  day 

To  mourn  thy  ashes,  when  thy  life  is  done, 
Thy  fame  shall  live  unconscious  of  decay, 
And  all  thy  virtues  nourish  in  thy  Son. 


SONNET. 

RUSSELL. 

COULD  then  the  babes  from  yon  unshe.lter'd  cot 

Implore  thy  passing  charity  in  vain  ? 
Too  thoughtless  youth !  what  tho'  thy  happier  lot 

Insult  their  life  of  poverty  and  pain  ! 
What  tho'  their  Maker  doom'd  them  thus  forlorn 

To  brook  the  mockery  of  the  taunting  throng, 
Beneath  the  oppressor's  iron  scourge  to  mourn, 

To  mourn,  but  not  to  murmur  at  his  wrong ! 
Yet  when  their  last  late  evening  shall  decline, 

Their  evening  cheerful,  tho'  their  day  distrest, 
A  Hope  perhaps  more  heavenly  bright  than  thine, 

A  Grace  by  thee  unsought,  and  unpossest, 
A  Faith  more  fix'd,  a  Rapture  more  divine, 

Shall  gild  their  passage  to  eternal  Rest. 
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SONNET. 

RUSSELL. 

Too  long,  alas,  through  life's  tempestuous  tide, 
Heedless  of  Heaven,  my  giddy  course  I  steer'd, 
Link'd  with  the  scoffing  crew,  nor  ought  rever'd 
Great  Nature's  God :  such  erring  dreams  belied 

My  fancy  swoln  with  unsubstantial  pride : 

While  uglier  far,  than  have  been  feign'd  or  fear'd, 
Ten  thousand  phantoms  to  my  sight  appear'd, 
And  drew  me  darkling  far  from  truth  aside. 

But  vigorous  now,  with  eagle-ken  restor'd, 
By  nobler  means  aiming  at  nobler  ends, 
To  the  mild  bosom  of  its  saving  LORD, 

Elate  with  ardent  hope,  my  soul  ascends, 

While  o'er  the  dreadful  gulph,  yet  unexplor'd, 
Religion's  golden  Sun  its  evening  beam  extends. 


SONNET. 

RUSSELL. 

DEAR  babe,  whose  meaning  by  fond  looks  exprest, 
Thy  only  little  eloquence,  might  move 
The  sternest  soul  to  tenderness  and  love, 
While  thus,  nor  taught  by  age  to  fawn,  nor  drest 

In  Treachery's  mask,  nor  Falsehood's  glistering  vest, 
Thou  sweetly  smilest ;  at  the  pleasing  sight, 
Wretch  as  1  am,  unwonted  to  delight, 
A  transient  gleam  of  gladness  cheers  my  breast : 

Yet  soon  again  bursts  forth  th'  unbidden  tear, 
And  inly  bleeds  my  heart,  while  I  divine 
What  chilling  blasts  may  nip  thy  riper  year, 

What  blackening  storms  may  cloud  thy  life's  decline  ; 
What  for  myself  I  feel,  for  thee  I  fear  : 

Nay !  God  forbid  my  woes  should  e'er  be  thine  ! 
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ANNIVERSARY,  FEB.  23,  1795. 

MASON. 

A  PLAINTIVE  Sonnet  flow'd  from  Milton's  pen, 

When  Time  had  stol'n  his  three-and- twentieth  year : 
Say,  shall  not  I  then  shed  one  tuneful  tear, 

Robb'd  by  the  thief  of  threescore  years  and  ten  ? 

No  !  for  the  foes  of  all  life-lengthen'd  men, 
Trouble  and  toil,  approach  not  yet  too  near ; 

Reason,  meanwhile,  and  health,  and  memory  dear, 
Hold  unimpair'd  their  weak,  yet  wonted  reign. 
Still  round  my  shelter'd  lawn  I  pleas'd  can  stray, 

Still  trace  my  sylvan  blessings  to  their  spring : 
BEING  OF  BEINGS  !  Yes,  that  silent  lay, 

Which  musing  Gratitude  delights  to  sing, 
Still  to  Thy  sapphire  throne  shall  Faith  convey, 

And  Hope,  the  cherub  of  unwearied  wing. 


ANNIVERSARY,  FEB.  23,  1796. 

MASON. 

IN  the  long  course  of  seventy  years  and  one, 
Oft  have  I  known  on  this  my  natal  day, 
Hoar  frost  and  sweeping  snow  prolong  their  sway, 

The  wild  winds  whistle,  and  the  forests  groan : 

But  now  spring's  smile  has  veil'd  stern  winter's  frown, 
And  now  the  birds  on  every  budding  spray 
Chaunt  orisons,  as  to  the  morn  of  May ; 

With  them  all  fear  of  season's  change  is  flown. 

Like  them  I  sing,  yet  not,  like  them  beguil'd, 
Expect  the  vernal  bloom  of  youth  to  know  : 

But,  tho'  such  hope  be  from  my  breast  exil'd, 
I  feel  warm  piety's  superior  glow, 

And  as  my  winter,  like  the  year's,  is  mild, 

Give  praise  to  HIM,  from  whom  all  mercies  flow. 
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SONNET. 

REV.  E.  IIAMLEY. 

SWEET  Bird  !  I  blush  to  hear  thy  chiding  lays, 

That  oft  my  dull  ignohle  sloth  accuse ; 

When  Earth's  green  hosom,  bathed  with  wholesome 
dews, 

Smiles  to  the  purple  morning's  milder  rays  ; 
Far  better  task  to  sound  my  Maker's  praise, 

Or  mid  fair  dales  and  flow'ry  lawns  to  muse 
Harmonious  song,  than,  wrapt  in  sloth,  to  lose 

The  precious  prime  of  Summer's  golden  days. 
Lead  me,  sweet  Bird,  to  meads  of  new-blown  flow'rs, 

To  tangled  woods,  that  breathe  a  rich  perfume, 

From  violet  blue,  or  faintly  blushing  rose. 
I  can  requite  thee :  when  descending  snows 

Strip  the  gay  forests  of  their  leafy  bloom, 

Thou  on  my  hearth  shalt  pass  the  live-long  hours. 


SONNET. 

REV.  E.  HAMLEY. 

SEATS  of  my  childhood !  yon  low  roofs  impart 

The  mem'ry  of  those  days,  when,  pure  from  stain, 
I  wander'd  careless  o'er  your  sylvan  reign, 

A  stranger  yet  to  love's  bewitching  smart, 

To  dim-eyed  hopeless  care,  or  sorrow's  dart, 

Or  knowledge,  man's  chief  ornament  and  bane, 
That  gives  to  feel  with  keener  sense  of  pain 

The  various  pangs  that  wound  the  human  heart. 

But  most  your  scenes  to  warm  remembrance  raise 
A  mother's  tender  looks,  ere  age  decay'd 
Her  withering  form,  to  shades  of  death  consign'd 

In  the  first  blossom  of  her  vernal  days, 
The  debt  of  filial  piety  unpaid, 
That  sweet  employment  to  the  virtuous  mind. 
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SONNET. 

REV.  E.  HAMLEY. 

STROWN  is  the  path  of  life  with  various  woes  ; 
And  true  it  seems,  that  Man  would  gladly  rest, 
Where  no  sad  fears  and  wasting  cares  molest, 
In  the  calm  shades  of  undisturb'd  repose  ; 

Yet,  when  our  weary  pilgrimage  we  close, 
A  warm  regret  disturbs  the  aching  breast, 
To  leave  those  fields  in  smiling  verdure  drest, 
That  sun,  whose  orb  with  golden  lustre  glows. 

Sweet  friendship's  charms  and  love's  endearing  ties 
Hold  back  the  soul,  and  draw  a  tender  tear  ; 
And  though  warm  faith  might  chase  the  dismal  gloom, 

In  fancy  lifted  to  her  promised  skies, 

The  mind,  misgiving  oft  with  anxious  fear, 
Sees  a  dark  dreary  waste  beyond  the  tomb. 


SONNET. 

REV.  E.  HAMLEY. 

AMID  the  fading  groves  I  love  to  hear 

The  falling  leaf,  when  howling  winds  molest 
The  sky,  in  low'ring  glooms  of  autumn  drest, 
Whose  cheerless  music  suits  the  mourner's  ear. 

The  silent  groves,  the  heav'ns  now  dark  and  drear, 
With  pleasing  sadness  melt  the  tender  breast, 
Tho'  with  reverted  looks  awhile  we  rest 
On  brighter  scenes,  which  deck'd  the  blooming  year. 

For  tho'  disturbing  cares  and  secret  sighs 
A  dark'ning  shade  on  joys  yet  present  cast, 
And  all  the  finer  sense  of  bliss  destroy  ; 

With  sweet  regret  we  hang  on  moments  past, 
Which  oft  to  fond  reflection's  partial  eyes 
Wear  the  pure  sunshine  of  unmingled  joy. 
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SONNET. 

REV.  E.  HAMLET. 

IF,  by  the  trumpet's  voice  and  din  of  fight 
Torn  from  his  native  Alps,  the  soldier  hears 
The  simple  song  that  charm'd  his  early  years, 
His  sullen  soul  repining  loaths  the  light : 

In  double  beauty  to  his  longing  sight 

His  humble  cot  and  barren  field  appears  ; 
His  hollow  cheeks  are  ever  bath'd  in  tears, 
And  social  joys  no  more  his  heart  delight. 

So  I,  at  mention  of  the  much-lov'd  name 
Of  my  soul's  mistress,  all  confounded  start, 
As  one.  heart-struck  :  and  every  nobler  aim, 

That  charm'd  before,  I  feel  at  once  depart : 
At  thought  of  her  each  wonted  joy  is  tame, 
And  she  alone  possesses  all  my  heart. 


FROM  PETRARCH. 

REV.  E.   HAMLEY. 

THE  genial  gales  return,  and  with  them  bring 

The  leaves  and  flow'rs,  their  sweetly-smiling  train 
Once  more  they  lead  the  blue  and  tranquil  spring, 
And  wake  the  nightingale's  melodious  strain : 

In  every  grove  the  joyous  warblers  sing, 
The  sun  beholds  serene  the  fruitful  plain, 
And  all  that  creep,  or  soar  on  painted  wing, 
Inspir'd  by  Love,  confess  his  pleasing  reign. 

But  not  for  me  the  genial  gales  return, 

Or  blooming  earth  in  vernal  flow'rs  is  drest ; 
While  for  that  beauteous  form  I  fondly  burn, 

Too  early  wafted  to  the  realms  of  rest : 

Save  the  sad  charm  of  weeping  o'er  her  urn, 
All  joy  is  dead  to  this  unhappy  breast. 
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BAMBOROUGH  CASTLE. 

REV.   W.   1.   BOWLES. 

YE  holy  towers,  that  shade  the  wave-worn  steep, 
Long  may  ye  rear  your  aged  brows  sublime, 
Tho',  hurrying  silent  by,  relentless  Time 
Assail  you,  and  the  winter  whirlwinds  sweep  ! 

For  far  from  blazing  Grandeur's  crowded  halls, 
Here  Charity  hath  fix'd  her  chosen  seat, 
Of  list'ning  tearful,  when  the  wild  winds  beat 

With  hollow  bodings  round  your  ancient  walls  ; 

And  Pity  at  the  dark  and  stormy  hour 

Of  midnight,  when  the  moon  is  hid  on  high, 

Keeps  her  lone  watch  upon  the  topmost  tow'r, 
And  turns  her  ear  to  each  expiring  cry ; 

Blest,  if  her  aid  some  fainting  wretch  might  save, 

And  snatch  him  cold  and  speechless  from  the  grave  ! 


TO  THE  RIVER  ITCHIN,  NEAR  WINCHESTER. 

REV.  W.  L.  BOWLES. 

ITCHIN,  when  I  behold  thy  banks  again, 

Thy  crumbling  margin,  and  thy  silver  breast, 
On  which  the  self-same  tints  still  seem  to  rest ; 

Why  feels  my  heart  the  shiv'ring  sense  of  pain  ? 

Is  it — that  many  a  summer's  day  has  past 
Since,  in  life's  morn,  I  caroll'd  on  thy  side  ? 
Is  it — that  oft  since  then  my  heart  has  sigh'd, 

As  Youth  and  Hope's  delusive  gleams  flew  fast  ? 
Is  it — that  those,  who  circled  on  thy  shore, 
Companions  of  my  youth,  now  meet  no  more  ? 

Whate'er  the  cause,  upon  thy  banks  I  bend 
Sorrowing,  yet  feel  such  solace  at  my  heart, 

As  at  the  meeting  of  some  long-lost  friend, 

From  whom,  in  happier  hours,  we  wept  to  part. 
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AT  DOVER  CLIFFS. 

REV.  W.  L.  BOWLES. 

ON  these  white  cliffs,  that  calm  above  the  flood 
Uplift  their  shadowing  heads,  and,  at  their  feet, 
Scarce  hear  the  surge,  that  has  for  ages  beat, 

Sure  many  a  lonely  wanderer  has  stood ; 

And  whilst  the  lifted  murmur  met  his  ear, 
And  o'er  the  distant  billows  the  still  eve 
Sail'd  slow,  has  thought  of  all  his  heart  must  leave 

To-morrow ;  of  the  friends  he  lov'd  most  dear ; 

Of  social  scenes,  from  which  he  wept  to  part : 
But  if,  like  me,  he  knew  how  fruitless  all 
The  thoughts  that  would  full  fain  the  past  recall, 

Soon  would  he  quell  the  risings  of  his  heart, 

And  brave  the  wild  winds  and  unhearing  tide, 

The  World  his  country,  and  his  God  his  guide. 


AT  A  CONVENT. 

REV.  W.  L.  BOWLES. 

IF  chance  some  pensive  stranger,  hither  led, 
(His  bosom  glowing  from  majestic  views, 
The  gorgeous  dome,  or  the  proud  landscape's  hues) 
Should  ask  who  sleeps  beneath  this  lowly  bed — 
'Tis  poor  Matilda !  To  the  cloister'd  scene, 

A  mourner,  beauteous  and  unknown,  she  came, 
To  shed  her  tears  unmark'd,  and  quench  the  flame 
Of  fruitless  love  :  yet  was  her  look  serene 
As  the  pale  moon-light-in  the  midnight  aisle ; 

Her  voice  was  soft,  which  yet  a  charm  could  lend 
Like  that  which  spoke  of  a  departed  friend, 
And  a  meek  sadness  sat  upon  her  smile ! — 
Now,  far  remov'd  from  every  earthly  ill, 
Her  woes  are  buried,  and  her  heart  is  still. 
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SONNET. 

REV.  W.  L.  BOWLES. 

How  blest  with  thee  the  path  could  I  have  trod 
Of  quiet  life,  above  cold  want's  hard  fate, 
(And  little  wishing  more)  nor  of  the  great 

Envious,  or  their  proud  name  !  but  it  pleas'd  God 

To  take  thee  in  his  mercy :  thou  didst  go 
In  youth  and  beauty,  go  to  thy  death-bed  : 
E'en  whilst  on  dreams  of  bliss  we  fondly  fed, 

Of  years  to  come  of  comfort ! — Be  it  so. 

Ere  this  I  have  felt  sorrow ;  and  ev'n  now 

(Tho'  sometimes  the  unbidden  thought  must  start, 
And  half  unman  the  miserable  heart) 

The  cold  dew  I  shall  wipe  from  my  sad  brow, 

And  say,  since  hopes  of  bliss  on  earth  are  vain, 
"  Best  friend,  farewell,  till  we  do  meet  again." 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  WM.  BENWELL. 

REV.  W.  L.  BOWLES. 

THOU  earnest  with  kind  looks,  when  on  the  brink 
Almost  of  death  1  strove,  and  with  mild  voice 
Didst  soothe  me,  bidding  my  poor  heart  rejoice, 

Though  smitten  sore  :  Oh,  I  did  little  think, 

That  thou,  my  friend,  wouldst  the  first  victim  fall 

To  the  stern  King  of  terrors !  thou  didst  fly, 
By  pity  prompted,  at  the  poor  man's  cry  ; 

And  soon  thyself  wert  stretch'd  beneath  the  pall, 

Livid  infection's  prey.     The  deep  distress 
Of  her,  who  best  thy  inmost  bosom  knew, 
To  whom  thy  faith  was  vow'd,  thy  soul  was  true, 

What  powers  of  fault'ring  language  shall  express  ? 
As  Friendship  bids,  I  feebly  breathe  my  own, 
And  sorrowing  say,  "  Pure  spirit,  thou  art  gone !" 
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TO  THE  MOON. 

MRS.  C.  SMITH. 

QUEEN  of  the  silver  bow !  by  the  pale  beam, 

Alone  and  pensive  I  delight  to  stray, 
And  watch  thy  shadow  trembling  in  the  stream, 

Or  mark  the  floating  clouds  that  cross  thy  way. 
And  while  I  gaze,  thy  mild  and  placid  light 

Sheds  a  soft  calm  upon  my  troubled  breast ; 
And  oft  I  think,  fair  Planet  of  the  night, 

That  in  thy  orb  the  wretched  may  have  rest : 
The  sufferers  of  earth  perhaps  may  go. 

Releas'd  by  death,  to  thy  benignant  sphere, 
And  the  sad  children  of  despair  and  woe 

Forget  in  thee  their  cup  of  sorrow  here. 
O !  that  I  soon  may  reach  thy  world  serene, 
Poor  weary  Pilgrim  in  this  toiling  scene.    » 


ON  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 
MRS.  C.  SMITH. 

SWEET  poet  of  the  woods — a  long  adieu ! 

Farewell,  soft  minstrel  of  the  early  year ! 
Ah !  'twill  be  long,  ere  thou  shalt  sing  anew, 

And  pour  thy  music  on  the  "  night's  dull  ear." 
Whether  on  spring  thy  wand'ring  flights  await, 

Or  whether  silent  in  our  groves  you  dwell, 
The  pensive  Muse  shall  own  thee  for  her  mate, 

And  still  protect  the  song  she  loves  so  well. 
With  cautious  step  the  lovelorn  youth  shall  glide 

Thro*  the  lone  brake,  that  shades  thy  mossy  nest ; 
And  shepherd  girls  from  eyes  profane  shall  hide 

The  gentle  bird,  that  sings  of  pity  best : 
For  still  thy  voice  shall  soft  affections  move, 
And  still  be  dear  to  sorrow  and  to  love. 


SONNETS. 


TO  SLEEP. 

MRS.  C.   SMITH. 

COME,  balmy  Sleep  !  tir'd  nature's  soft  resort ! 

On  these  sad  temples  all  thy  poppies  shed  ; 
And  bid  gay  dreams,  from  Morpheus'  airy  court, 

Float  in  light  vision  round  my  aching  head ! 
Secure  of  all  thy  blessings,  partial  Power  ! 

On  his  hard  bed  the  peasant  throws  him  down  ; 
And  the  poor  sea  boy,  in  the  rudest  hour, 

Enjoys  thee  more  than  he  who  wears  a  crown. 
Clasp'd  in  her  faithful  shepherd's  guardian  arms, 

Well  may  the  village  girl  sweet  slumbers  prove  ; 
And  they,  O  gentle  Sleep ! — still  taste  thy  charms, 

Who  wake  to  labour,'  liberty,  and  love. 
But  still  thy  opiate  aid  dost  thou  deny 

To  calm  the  anxious  breast ;  to  close  the  streaming  eye. 


ON  SEEING  HER  CHILDREN  PLAYING. 

MRS.  C.  SMITH. 

SIGHING  I  see  yon  little  troop  at  play, 

By  sorrow  yet  untouch'd,  unhurt  by  care  ; 
While  free  and  sportive  they  enjoy  to-day, 

Content  and  careless  of  to-morrow's  fare  ! 
O  happy  age  !  when  hope's  unclouded  ray 

Lights  their  green  path,  and  prompts  their  simple  mirth. 
Ere  yet  they  feel  the  thorns  that  lurking  lay 

To  wound  the  wretched  pilgrims  of  the  earth, 
Making  them  rue  the  hour  that  gave  them  birth, 

And  threw  them  on  a  world  so  full  of  pain, 
Where  prosperous  folly  treads  on  patient  worth, 

And  to  deaf  pride  misfortune  pleads  in  vain ! 
Ah !  for  their  future  fate  how  many  fears 
Oppress  my  heart,  and  fill  mine  eyes  with  tears  ! 
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SHOULD  THE  LONE  WANDERER. 

MRS.  C.  SMITH. 

SHOULD  the  lone  wanderer,  fainting  on  his  way, 

Rest  for  a  moment  of  the  sultry  hours, 
And  tho'  his  path  thro'  thorns  and  roughness  lay, 

Pluck  the  wild  rose  or  woodbine's  gadding  flow'rs  ; 
Weaving  gay  wreaths  beneath  some  shelt'ring  tree, 

The  sense  of  sorrow  he  awhile  may  lose  ; 
So  have  I  sought  thy  flow'rs,  fair  Poesy ! 

So  charm'd  my  way  with  friendship  and  the  Muse. 
But  darker  now  grows  life's  unhappy  day, 

Dark  with  new  clouds  of  evil  yet  to  come, 
Her  pencil  sickening  Fancy  throws  away, 

And  weary  Hope  reclines  upon  the  tomb, 
And  points  my  wishes  to  that  tranquil  shore, 
Where  the  pale  spectre  Care  pursues  no  more. 
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THE  MESSIAH. 

POPE. 

YE  Nymphs  of  Solyma !  begin  the  song  ; 
To  heavenly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong. 
The  mossy  fountains,  and  the  sylvan  shades, 
The  dreams  of  Pindus,  and  th'  Aonian  maids, 
Delight  no  more. — O  THOU,  my  voice  inspire, 
Who  touch'd  Isaiah's  hallow'd  lips  with  fire  ! 

Rapt  into  future  times  the  Bard  begun  ; 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son  ! 
From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  Branch  arise, 
Whose  sacred  flow'r  with  fragrance  fills  the  skies  : 
Th'  ethereal  Spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move, 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  Mystic  Dove. 
Ye  heavens  !  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour, 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  show'r ! 
The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid, 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fail, 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale  ; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  white-rob'd  Innocence  from  heav'n  descend. 
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Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  th'  expected  morn  ! 
Oh  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  born  ! 
See,  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  Spring  : 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance, 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance  ; 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Saron  rise, 
And  Carmel's  flow'ry  top  perfumes  the  skies ! 
Hark  !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers  ; 
Prepare  the  way !  a  God,  a  God  appears  ! 
A  God,  a  God,  the  vocal  hills  reply ; 
The  rocks  proclaim  th'  approaching  Deity. 
Lo  !  earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies  ! 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains  ;  and  ye  valleys  rise ! 
With  heads  declin'd,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay ; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks  ;  ye  rapid  floods  give  way ! 
The  Saviour  comes  !  by  ancient  bards  foretold : 
Hear  him,  ye  deaf!  and  all  ye  blind,  behold ! 
He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eye-ball  pour  the  day : 
'Tis  HE  th'  obstructed  path  of  sound  shall  clear, 
And  bid  new  music  charm  th'  unfolding  ear ; 
The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe. 
No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear, 
From  ev'ry  face  HE  wipes  oif  every  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound, 
And  Hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  th'  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care, 
Seeks  freshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air, 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wand'ring  sheep  directs, 
By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects, 
The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms, 
Feeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  lu's  bosom  warms  ; 
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Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engages 
The  promised  Father  of  the  future  age. 
Nor  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise, 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes, 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  cover'd  o'er, 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more  ; 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 
And  the  broad  faulchion  in  a  plough-share  end. 
Then  palaces  shall  rise  ;  the  joyful  son 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-liv'd  sire  begun  ; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield, 
And  the  same  hand  that  sow'd,  shall  reap  the  field. 
The  swain  in  barren  desarts  with  surprise 
'Sees  lilies  spring  and  sudden  verdure  rise  ; 
And  starts  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 
On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragons'  late  abodes, 
The  green  reed  trembles  and  the  bulrush  nods. 
Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplex 'd  with  thorn, 
The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adoni : 
To  leafless  shrubs  the  flow'ry  palm  succeed, 
And  od'rous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 
The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead, 
And  boys  in  flow'ry  bands  the  tiger  lead ; 
The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 
And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet. 
The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake, 
Pleas'd,  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 
And  with  their  forky  tongues  shall  innocently  play. 
Rise  crown'd  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise ! 
Exalt  thy  tow'ry  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes ! 
See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn  ;  ' 
See  future  sons,  and  daughters  yet  unborn, 
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In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies  ! 

See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend, 

Walk  in  thy  light  and  in  thy  temple  bend ; 

See  thy  bright  altars  throng'd  with  prostrate  Kings, 

And  heap'd  with  products  of  Sabaean  springs  ; 

For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow, 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

See  heav'n  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day. 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  morn, 

Nor  ev'ning  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn. 

But  lost,  dissolv'd  in  thy  superior  rays, 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 

O'erflow  thy  courts  :  the  Light  himself  shall  shine 

Reveal'd,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine ! 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay, 

Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away  ; 

But  fix'd  his  word,  his  saving  pow'r  remains  : 

Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns ! 


THE  CHRISTIAN. 

REV.  O.  RICHARDS. 

WHO,  the  blest  native  of  a  milder  sky, 
Atlantic  Isles,  or  smiling  Italy, 
Long  cloudless  summers  pass'd  in  soft  delight, 
Would  speed  impatient  to  the  polar  night, 
Dreary,  and  cold,  and  dark  ?  contented  there, 
With  Kamskadalian,  or  rude  Laplander, 
Roofd  by  the  snows,  in  rocks  and  caves  to  lie, 
And  but  a  twilight  gleam  at  noon  descry  ? 
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And  yet  there  are,  who  when  Religion  sent, 
Offspring  of  heaven,  from  God  omnipotent, 
Diffuses  over  all  the  human  kind 
Sweet  peace  of  heart,  and  purity  of  mind, 
To  doubtful  wandering  man  shews  what  is  best, 
Bids  him  thro'  life  pursue  it,  and  be  blest, 
Then  after  death  mount  upwards,  and  on  high 
In  boundless  pleasures  pass  eternity  ; 
There  are,  who  spurn  the  boon  celestial,  toss'd 
By  doubts,  and  in  uncertain  wanderings  lost : 
There  are,  who  sunk  in  dreary  gloom  resign 
The  nobler  faculties,  the  part  divine, 
And,  little  more  than  brute,  would  gaze  the  sky 
Some  few  brief  years,  and  then  for  ever  die. 
Strange  state  !  the  dread  invention  of  despair, 
Refuge  of  guilt  from  dark  foreboding  care  ; 
The  ruin'd  mind's  delirium,  reason  fled, 
Nature  extinguish'd  quite,  and  conscience  dead. 

O  mortals,  scarce  more  noble  than  the  dust, 
While  proud  in  Reason's  vaunted  power  ye  trust ; 
Let  the  whole  human  kind  your  thoughts  engage 
Onward  from  clime  to  clime,  from  age  to  age ; 
Think  how  in  virtue  Man  was  form'd  to  shine, 
Scarce  less  than  Angel,  only  not  divine  ; 
Then  mark  how  wide  the  reign  of  guilt,  how  few 
With  glory  unobscur'd  the  heav'nly  path  pursue  : 
The  willing  slaves  of  pleasure,  they  debase 
Their  high  descent,  and  each  celestial  line  efface  : 
The  stern  infuriate  chief,  let  loose  in  war, 
Drives  o'er  the  dying  and  the  dead  his  car  ; 
Inexorable  tyrants  of  the  mind, 
The  Passions,  demon-like,  convulse  mankind  : 
Ev'n  babes,  when  wild  affections  shake  their  frame, 
The  deep  corruption  of  the  kind  proclaim  : 
Q  2 
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While  the  stern  savage,  Nature's  simple  child, 

Shews  in  each  gloomy  deed  a  heart  defil'd. 

In  him,  whose  thoughts  are  purest,  him,  whose  breast 

Bears  most  of  angel  sanctitude  imprest, 

Some  luring  wish,  some  disingenuous  art  "] 

WTorks  inward,  struggling  with  the  nobler  part, 

And  violates  the  temple  of  the  heart.  •  J 

The  Tempter  o'er  Apostles  ev'n  prevail'd  ; 

And  sacred  story  shows  how  David  fail'd. 

From  Reason  think'st  thou  the  relief  can  flow  ? 
To  Athens,  or  to  Rome  imperial,  go, 
And  hear  each  reverend  sage  :  no  cure  they  found  ; 
Ev'n  he,  whose  wisdom  oracles  renown'd, 
Confess'd  a  nobler  Teacher  was  requir'd, 
Transcending  mortal,  and  by  God  inspir'd. 

Or  say,  can  Reason  sacred  rites  supply, 
Suited  to  man  and  to  the  Deity  ? 
Go  to  the  hut,  the  savage  see  reclin'd 
Near  his  base  idol,  shaming  human  kind  : 
Go,  and  on  hot  Arabia's  fiery  sand 
See  the  swarth  Indian  agonising  stand  : 
Go  to  the  mountain's  top,  while  man  expires 
A  victim,  midst  the  sacrificial  fires : 
Go  to  the  fields,  which  Roman  Tiber  laves, 
To  Cecrops'  towers,  or  Nile's  Egyptian  waves  : 
There  ask,  how  nations,  form'd  by  classic  taste, 
By  science  rais'd,  and  by  refinement  grac'd, 
Paid  rites  divine  ?  Ah  no  :  away,  return, 
Nor  force  thy  cheek  with  generous  shame  to  burn. 

O  Sceptics,  who  by  Reason  proudly  soar, 
Behold  this  picture,  and  be  vain  no  more. 
Reflect,  admire,  confide  ;  till  hope  arise 
Of  supernatural    light,    and   knowledge   from    tin- 
skies. 


ine.  * 
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View  here,  the  Christian  cries,  th'  unfolded  Law, 
Accept  with  gratitude,  perform  with  awe. 

True,  thou  exclaim'st,  weigh'd  with  such  a  creed, 
The  wealth  of  Indian  worlds  were  light  indeed. 
But  pious  frauds  in  every  age  abound  : 
'Tis  easy  to  pretend  the  inspiring  sound. 
Struck  with  unmanly  dread,  to  claims  divine  "} 

The  crowd,  in  spite  of  common  sense,  incline, 
And  pour  the  pious  pray'r,  and  build  the  sacred  shrine 
Shew  that  thy  Teacher  must  be  from  above  ; 
Let  Reason  his  Credentials  once  approve  ; 
I  bend,  I  yield :  my  fears,  my  doubts  forego  : 
And  Thou,  great  Power,  to  whom  the  Christians  bow, 
Shalt  hear  my  matin  song  and  evening  vow. 
To  Reason  we  appeal :  the  unerring  sign, 
Lo !  fix'd  upon  the  Law  by  hands  divine. 

But  while,  adventuring  on  presumptuous  wing, 
Of  God,  and  truths  by  God  reveal'd,  I  sing, 
Aid,  heavenly  natures,  essences  sublime, 
Unbodied  spirits  form'd  before  all  time  ; 
Ere  yet  the  hills  appear'd,  or  fountains  flow'd, 
Ye,  clad  with  glory,  round  the  Godhead  glow'd ; 
Saw  Chaos  still  the  wild  tumultuous  noise, 
Saw  the  great  globe  rise  at  the  Almighty  voice, 
The  sun  come  blazing  forth,   and  earth  and  heaven 

rejoice. 

Quick  as  the  glance  of  thought,  thro'  middle  air 
From  world  to  world  divine  behests  ye  bear. 
Man  was  your  care  of  old  ;  for,  God  the  theme, 
By  reverential  oak  and  hallow'd  stream 
Ye  deign'd  divine  discourse  ;  and  streaming  light 
Unveil'd  celestial  forms  to  mortal  sight. 

1.  The  future,  all  must  sure  confess,  conceal'd 
From  mortals,  is  to  God  alone  reveal'd  ; 
Q3 
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Nor  man,  nor  angel,  prescience  can  inspire  ; 
The  Prophet  must  be  touch'd  with  heavenly  fire  ; 
And  He,  whose  coming,  with  prophetic  eye. 
Sages  foresaw  of  yore,  must  come  from  high. 
O  then,  thou  friend  of  truth,  with  me  unroll 
In  Israel's  volume  the  mysterious  scroll. 
Lo !  numerous  Prophets,  from  the  birth  of  time, 
Varying  in  nations,  customs,  speech,  and  clime, 
Jew,  Pagan,  Patriarch,  King,  and  Priest,  and  Sage, 
Rais'd  in  long  order  up  from  age  to  age, 
Go  on  unfolding  one  great  scheme,  and  trace 
Each  slight  distinction  mark'd,  each  heavenly  grace, 
The  future  Saviour  of  the  human  race. 
At  length  the  God  appears  ;  his  deeds  unfold, 
In  full  completion,  what  they  all  foretold. 
As  the  broad  lake  reflecting  shews  display'd 
Mountains,  and  castled  cliffs,  and  wooded  shade, 
Mirror  complete ;  so  in  his  life  benign 
Express  the  strongly-imag'd  features  shine, 
Pourtray'd  in  ages  past  by  seers  divine. 

2.  But  not  upon  the  Prophets  rest  we  sole ; 
For  lo  !  what  wonders  in  long  train  controul 
The  sceptic's  wavering  faith,  and  awe  the  soul ! 
No  effort  made,  no  sign  mysterious  tried, 
From  vulgar  eyes  deception's  arts  to  hide, 
He  spake,  he  mov'd  his  hand,  and  Israel  saw 
Obedient  nature  change  the  eternal  law. 
The  effect  was  instant,  as  the  lightning  flies 
With  momentary  lustre  thro'  the  skies : 
Nor  seldom  shewn  ;  for  he,  whose  curious  mind 
The  sum  of  all  those  mighty  signs  would  find, 
May    count    the    waves,    that    o'er    the    Atlantic 

roll, 
And  number  all  the  stars,  that  light  the  Pole. 
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3.  Deem'st  thou  the  holy  men,  who  first  believ'd 
In  Christian  miracles,  themselves  deceiv'd  ? 
Idle  conceit,  by  common  sense  disclaim'd : 
Who  hold  it  are  as  weak,  as  he  who  fram'd. 
Was  it  delusion,  when  from  year  to  year 
The  dumb  were  made  to  speak,  the  deaf  to  hear ; 
Glad  on  the  sightless  eye  the  day  was  shed, 
And  moody  madness  heard  his  call  and  fled  ? 
Could  Fancy  sovereign  rule,  and  Reason  sleep, 
When  their  great  Master  walk'd  the  liquid  deep  ? 
Have  ye  not  heard,  that  He,  whom  dead  they  saw, 
Breaking  great  nature's  universal  law, 
Ascended,  and  to  wondering  crowds  appsar'd  ? 
His  lineaments  they  trac'd,  his  voice  they  heard, 
Caught  from  his  hallow'd  lips  celestial  lore, 
And  saw  him  thro'  the  clouds  ascendant  soar. 

E'en  in  themselves  a  heavenly  virtue  dwelt, 
And  mightiest  wonders  they  or  did  or  felt. 
They  check'd  the  demon  in  his  torturing  hour ; 
They  saw  their  passing  shadow's  healing  power : 
They  saw  when  he,  who  blasphemously  lied, 
Fell  at  the  great  Apostle's  feet  and  died. 
They  saw  the  prison  shake,  the  massy  door 
Fly  ope,  the  keeper  prostrate  spread  the  floor, 
And  angels  o'er  the  gloom  their  radiance  pour. 
•   No  error  can  be  here  :  who  found  their  creed 
On  such  conviction,  fix  it  firm  indeed. 
And  he,  who  weakly  can  suppose  the  sense 
Deluded,  and  resist  such  evidence, 
May  deem  that  midnight  gloom  involves  the  sky, 
When  the  great  Sun  looks  from  his  throne  on  high ; 
Or  think  that  mortals  but  of  winter  dream, 
When  snows  o'erspread  the  hill,  and  frost  hath  bound 
the  stream. 

a  4 
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4.  As  far  from  truth  they  wander,  who  believe 
The  Apostles  fram'd  a  story  to  deceive. 
What  their  reward  ?  If  false  the  tale,  farewell 
All  their  high  hopes  in  happier  worlds  to  dwell : 
For  what  in  death  could  wait  them,  hut  the  rod 
Uprais'd  in  vengeance  by  an  injur'd  God  ? 
On  earth  they  labour'd  an  ungrateful  soil, 
Affliction  was  the  fruit  that  crown'd  their  toil. 
Riches  and  sway  imperial  they  disclaim'd, 
And  each  licentious  pleasure  sternly  blam'd. 
No  laurels  round  their  brow  conspicuous  twin'd ; 
No  public  plaudit  swell'd  the  kindling  mind : 
But  blasted  were  their  toils,  and  curs'd  their  state, 
By  malice,  by  the  universal  hate 
Of  human  kind,  and  all  the  passions  dire, 
Which  an  ungovern'd  lust  of  vice  can  fire. 
To  dungeons  deep  and  gloomy  they  were  led  : 
Beneath  the  torturer's  iron  scourge  they  bled  : 
Oft  o'er  the  extended  earth  from  east  to  west, 
At  the  capricious  tyrant's  wild  behest, 
Stretch'd  on  the  cross,  bound  in  the  fiery  blast, 
Or  to  the  famish'd  lions  dreadly  cast, 
They  stood  the  shock  of  power ;  and,  brave  in  vain, 
Clos'd  in  untimely  death  a  life  of  pain. 

5.  From  scenes,  which  fancy  shudd'ring  dreads  to  view, 
From  groans,  which  agonising  nature  drew, 
O  turn,  my  Muse :  the  ancient  world  survey'd, 
View  over  all  thy  holy  Cross  display'd  : 
Then  bend  thine  eye  to  Jewry's  hallow'd  land, 
And  see  from  Sion's  mount  yon  slender  band 
Go  on  the  wondrous  mission  to  o'erthrow 
All  heathen  gods,  and  lay  all  altars  low ; 
Give  to  the  world  at  large  one  law,  and  bind 
In  one  unvaried  faith  all  human  kind. 
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Needy,  untaught,  unfriended,  and  unpriz'd, 
Their  language  foreign,  and  their  tribe  despis'd, 
To  east,  to  west,  behold,  they  various  roam, 
To  letter'd  Athens,  and  imperial  Rome. 
No  crescent  they  display,  no  sword  they  draw, 
Nor  with  the  glorious  pomp  of  conquest  awe  : 
But  with  plain  speech,  and  regulated  zeal, 
Simply  their  tale  relate,  their  faith  reveal. 
Yet  multitudes  with  awe  their  words  receive, 
And  sages  bow  convinc'd,  and  kings  believe  : 
Fresh  converts  each  succeeding  day  supplies, 
New  suppliants  crowd  the  shrines,  new  temples  rise. 
And  as  of  old  the  waters  steep  on  steep 
O'erflowing  swell'd,  till  all  was  one  vast  deep ; 
So  on  they  prosperous  speed  from  shore  to  shore, 
Where'er  the  legions  march,  or  eagles  soar. 
Till  all,  who  view  the  glorious  orb  of  day, 
Jehovah's  name  adore,  and  Christ  obey. 

Say,  in  this  change  so  wondrous  does  thine  eye 
No  interposing  hand  divine  descry  ? 
Had  not  the  Omnipotent  the  labour  bless'd, 
Miraculously  work'd,  and  shone  confess'd, 
Who  can  believe  that  all  the  human  race, 
At  the  weak  call  of  strangers,  poor  and  base, 
Would  dash   their   gods    to    earth,    and   one   belief 

embrace  ? 

If  such  high  truths,  altho'  no  wondrous  deed 
The  teacher  work,  thro'  native  beauty  speed ; 
Ask  of  the  men,  who  bear  the  Christian  lore 
To  Indian  clans  and  Afric's  Pagan  shore, 
Why   from    the    strain,    which   angels   pleas'd   might 

hear, 

Turns  the  dull  savage  back  with  deafen'd  ear 
Q  5 
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To  gods  of  stock  and  stone ;  and  basely  bow'd 
In  phrensy  tears  his  flesh,  and  shrieks  aloud  ? 
Ask  why  the  natives,  innocent  and  mild, 
Of  Greenland's  icied  rocks  and  snowy  wild, 
Saw  rising  near  their  caves  the  Christian  shrine, 
Heard  the  warm  Teacher's  eloquence  divine, 
Yet  sprang,  when  summer  op'd  the  frozen  way, 
And  launch'd  his  vessel,  and  forbade  delay. 
Ev'n  now  behold  on  Thames's  swelling  tides, 
From  southern  seas  the  vessel  entering  rides : 
Tho'  gentlest  thoughts  the  native's  breast  inspir'd, 
Tho'  zeal  the  Preacher's  glowing  bosom  fir'd, 
Back  they  convey  the  unaccepted  lore, 
Nor  leave  one  Christian  on  Taite's  shore. 

6.  One  labour  more,  celestial  Muse,  remains  : 
Aid  thou,  for  God  himself  demands  the  strains. 
Tho'  in  the  lowly  form  of  man  he  lay, 
Cloth'd  with  corrupt  and  perishable  clay, 
Uninjur'd  yet,  as  pure  of  guilt  he  shone, 
As  the  bright  seraph  round  the  eternal  throne ; 
No  passions  shook  his  frame :  they,  aw'd  and  still, 
Mov'd  in  obedience  to  his  blameless  will. 
Hatred,  and  maniac  Anger,  Malice  fell, 
And  loose  Desire,  asham'd  her  deeds  to  tell, 
And  Envy,  making  Paradise  a  Hell, 
O'er-master'd  stood  remote  :  while,  full  confess'd, 
Each  grace,  adorning  man,  his  life  express'd  : 
Humility,  with  aspect  bland  declin'd  ; 
And  Charity,  who  glows  for  all  mankind  ; 
And  Mercy,  pleading  with  expiring  breath 
Ev'n  for  the  infuriate  foe  that  gives  the  death  ; 
And  Resignation  meek  ;  and  lifting  high 
Her  stedfast  look,  celestial  Piety. 
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Nor  less  his  doctrines,  fruit  of  thought  divine, 
Full  of  the  God,  in  pure  perfection  shine. 
The  wits  of  yore,  the  glory  of  our  race, 
But  faintly  could  immortal  virtue  trace  ; 
And  happiness,  that  first  desire  of  man, 
Like  night  before  the  sun,  for  ever  from  them  ran. 
Far  other  Thou,  great  Teacher  of  mankind  ; 
Thy  word  dispels  the  mist  that  held  us  blind. 
Thou  of  the  God  from  whom  all  being  flows, 
Didst  to  our  wond'ring  ears  the  truth  disclose, 
Sublime  beyond  what  ancient  Sage  had  taught, 
Or  Bard  in  loftiest  flight  of  fancy  thought. 
No  precept,  pregnant  or  with  vice  or  woe, 
From  thy  celestial  lips  was  heard  to  flow. 
Whate'er  of  pure,  or  perfect,  thought  can  reach, 
Thy  life  the  example  gives,  thy  doctrines  teach. 
To  check  the  wildly  wand' ring  eye,  to  still 
The  rising  passion,  to  controul  the  will, 
Was  thy  divine  employ :  and  O  would  they, 
Who  hear  the  Teacher,  the  command  obey, 
Angels  might  quit  for  earth  their  happier  skies, 
And  man  no  longer  want  a  Paradise. 

Say,  reverend  Sages,  ye  who  deeply  scan 
The  powers  of  mind,  and  energies  of  man  : 
Say,  could  a  Youth,  on  Jewry's  distant  ground, 
Unlearn'd,  and  by  Barbarians  circled  round, 
Conceive  such  heavenly  truths,  know  uninspir'd 
What  wisest  mortals  had  in  vain  desir'd  : 
From  Rome,  from  Greece,  the  palm  of  wisdom  claim, 
And  leave  to  Socrates  a  second  name  ? 

Stay,  vaunting  Infidel !  withhold  thy  hand  ; 
Wave  not  o'er  yonder  fane  thy  fiery  brand, 
The  pile  encompass'd  by  a  madden'd  throng, 
The  aisles  re-echoing  thy  blaspheming  tongue  ; 
ft  6 
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Mortal  thou  art,  and  not  from  error  free : 

Thy  thoughts  may  wander :  truth  may  rest  with  me. 

If  I  deluded  err,  and  if  on  high 

There  dwell  no  thundering  God,  that  rules  the  sky  ; 

If  only  from  the  dust  we  drew  our  birth, 

And  dead  shall  lose  the  soul  and  mix  with  earth  ; 

Is  faith  my  foe  ? — it  bids  me  put  all  trust 

In  good,  be  humble,  merciful,  and  just, 

Supports  in  sickness,  solaces  in  woes, 

And  o'er  the  gloom  of  life  a  cheering  sunbeam  throws. 

Deceive  it  cannot : — ere  its  dream  be  o'er, 

Sense  will  be  fled,  existence  be  no  more : 

And  what  to  me,  extinguish'd  in  the  tomb, 

Can  disappointment  bring  of  pain  or  gloom  ? 

But  thou,  in  error  slumbering,  think,  O  think, 
Must  wake  at  length  on  a  tremendous  brink. 
The  trump  shall  sound ;  the  fire's  all-wasting  pow'r 
The  earth  with  all  its  circling  orbs  devour  ; 
The  dead  of  every  age  and  every  clime 
Shall  leave  their  graves,  shall  wing  their  way  sublime. 
Shall  view  their  God,  and  hear  in  thunder  dread 
The  last  irrevocable  sentence  read, 
Which  thro'  eternal  ages  binds  the  dead. 
Touch'd   thro'   their  bright'ning   frames   with   purer 

fires, 

Shaded  with  palms,  and  hymn'd  by  cherub  quires, 
The  blest  thro'  opening  files  of  angels  rise 
Up  to  the  blissful  seat  of  Paradise ; 
While  they,  whose  vices  soil'd  their  mortal  clay, 
Caught  in  a  fiery  whirlwind  pass  away 
To  realms,  where  Demons  hold  their  horrid  reign, 
To  everlasting  gloom  and  endless  pain. 
Thou  too  must  wake  at  that  tremendous  hour, 
Must  stand  in  presence  of  Almighty  Power, 
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Meet  face  to  face  the  God  thou  dar'st  deny, 

And  hear  his  thunders  roll,  and  see  his  lightnings  fly : 

The  vigour  of  thy  spirit  shall  remain ; 

Extinction  thou  may'st  wish ;  but  wishes  will  he  vain. 

O  entering  then  with  me  that  offer'd  way, 
Explore  where  'tis  impossible  to  stray. 
'Twas  pure  Religion,  when  his  idols  round, 
Man,  like  the  brute,  lay  grov'ling  on  the  ground, 
First  led  the  noble  thought  on  high  to  soar ; 
And  open'd  on  his  mind  celestial  lore  ; 
Train'd  him  for  heaven  ;  and  bade  him,  as  he  rose, 
The  image  of  his  glorious  God  disclose. 
Great  was  its  pow'r,  soothing  in  elder  time 
The  rugged  warriors  of  the  northern  clime. 
From  seas,  which  winter's  frown  forbids  to  flow, 
From  mountains  shagg'd  with  ice,  and  wastes  of  snow, 
Barbaric  hordes,  pour'd  down  Carpathian  steep, 
Or  piercing  dark  Hyrcania's  forest  deep, 
Burst  like  a  storm  :  the  song  of  death  they  sung, 
And  horror  from  their  threat'ning  aspects  flung. 
Wild  flew  their  sable  hair :  the  sword  they  bar'd, 
And  raised  the  sinewy  arm,  that  never  spar'd. 
On  while  they  rush,  the  scourge  of  guilty  times, 
Fierce  as  their  storm,  inclement  as  their  climes, 
And  wave  their  blood-red  banners  o'er  the  fields, 
And  cast  disastrous  radiance  from  their  shields, 
Sudden  they  pause  :  near  some  calm  gliding  flood, 
Embosom'd  by  romantic  rocks  and  wood, 
The  fane  with  turrets  crown'd,  and  grey  with  years, 
And  by  the  holy  croslet  mark'd  appears  : 
No  Eleusinian  Goddess  foul  to  rites, 
The  shame  of  prostituted  man,  invites  : 
No  Thor  with  sullen  frown  in  darksome  wood 
Sees  flowing  o'er  his  altars,  human  blood  : 
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But  penitential  suppliants  bend  in  prayer, 

And  quires  with  loud  Hosannas  fill  the  air ; 

Pure  truths  from  hallow'd  lips  persuasive  flow, 

And  sacred  presence  seems  an  awe  around  to  throw. 

Amaz'd  the  Savage  stands  :  new  passions  start, 

New  thoughts  along  the  mind  fresh  dawning  dart, 

New  hopes  are  waken'd  :  low  the  axe  is  laid, 

And  bloodless  in  the  scabbard  sleeps  the  blade ; 

Tears  burst ;  the  alter'd  eyes  with  mildness  glow, 

And  the  terrific  frown  deserts  the  brow  : 

The  ethereal  spark  revives  ;  the  thoughts  refine,          "\ 

Within  the  yielding  soul ;  and  Man  begins  to  shine,    /• 

A  more  exalted  work,  and  more  divine.  J 

Hence  rose  o'er  Europe's  realms  a  nobler  race, 

Of  human  kind  the  glory  and  the  grace, 

Thro'  fam'd  Hesperian  fields,  thro'  Gallia's  shore, 

And  Albion,  seated  firm  midst  ocean's  roar. 

God  of  the  world,  to  whom  is  rear'd  the  fane 
On  Roman  Tiber,  or  Parisian  Seine, 
Or  midst  Atlantic  waves  on  Britain's  plain  ; 
Arise,  appear,  protect :  enough  of  crimes, 
Enough  of  monstrous  horrors  stain  the  times. 
Danube,  and  Rhine,  and  Alpine  summits  hoar  \ 

Resound  with  arms  ;  the  seas  are  stain'd  with  gore,     / 
And  war's  loud  engines  shake  the  Indian  shore.          / 
The  social  fabric  bursts  :  kings  fall  from  lugh ; 
Great  empires  in  stupendous  ruins  lie  ; 
And  Uproar  sovereign  rules.     Recall,  great  God, 
Thy  ministers  of  vengeance,  stay  thy  rod  ; 
Plant  of  celestial  seed,  let  faith  increase 
In  Europe's  wayward  sons,  and  all  be  Peace. 
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(As  it  is  represented  on  the  east  window  of  Winchester 
College  Chapel ;  written  at  Winchester  College.} 

BISHOP  LOUTH. 

AT  once  to  raise  our  rev'rence  and  delight, 
To  elevate  the  mind,  and  please  the  sight, 
To  pour  in  virtue  at  th'  attentive  eye, 
And  waft  the  soul  on  wings  of  extasy  ; 
For  this  the  painter's  art  with  nature  vies, 
And  bids  the  visionary  saint  arise  : 
Who  views  the  sacred  forms,  in  thought  aspires, 
Catches  pure  zeal,  and,  as  he  gazes,  fires ; 
Feels  the  same  ardour  to  his  breast  convey'd ; 
Is  what  he  sees,  and  emulates  the  shade. 

Thy  strokes,  great  artist,  so  sublime  appear, 
They  check  our  pleasure  with  an  awful  fear ; 
While  thro'  the  mortal  line  the  God  they  trace, 
Author  himself,  and  Heir,  of  Jesse's  race, 
In  raptures  we  admire  thy  bold  design, 
And,  as  the  subject,  own  the  hand  divine. 
While  thro'  thy  work  the  rising  day  shall  stream, 
So  long  shall  last  thine  honour,  praise,  and  name. 
And  may  thy  labours  to  the  Muse  impart 
Some  emanation  from  her  sister  art, 
To  animate  the  verse,  and  bid  it  shine 
In  colours  easy,  bright,  and  strong,  as  thine  ! 

Supine  on  earth  an  awful  figure  lies, 
While  softest  slumbers  seem  to  seal  his  eyes  ; 
The  hoary  sire  Heav'n's  guardian  care  demands, 
And  at  his  feet  the  watchful  Angel  stands. 
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The  form  august  and  large,  the  mien  divine, 

Betray  the  founder  of  Messiah's  '  line. 

Lo  !  from  his  loins  the  promis'd  stem  ascends, 

And  high  to  Heaven  its  sacred  boughs  extends. 

Each  limb,  productive  of  some  hero,  springs, 

And  blooms  luxuriant  with  a  race  of  Kings. 

Th'  eternal  plant  wide  spreads  its  arms  around, 

And  with  the  mighty  branch  the  mystic  top  is  crown'd. 

And  lo  !  the  glories  of  th'  illustrious  line, 
At  their  first  dawn,  with  ripen'd  splendours  shine, 
In  David  all  express'd ;  the  good,  the  great, 
The  king,  the  hero,  and  the  man  complete. 
Serene  he  sits,  and  sweeps  the  golden  lyre, 
And  blends  the  prophet's  with  the  poet's  fire. 
See !  with  what  art  he  strikes  the  vocal  strings, 
The  God,  his  theme,  inspiring  what  he  sings  ! 
Hark — or  our  ears  delude  us — from  his  tongue 
Sweet  flows,  or  seems  to  flow,  some  heavenly  song. 
O !  could  thine  art  arrest  the  fleeting  sound, 
And  paint  the  voice  in  magic  numbers  bound ; 
Could  the  warm  sun,  as  erst  when  Memnon  play'd, 
Wake  with  his  rising  beam  the  vocal  shade ; 
Then  might  he  draw  th'  attentive  angels  down, 
Bending  to  hear  the  lay  so  sweet,  so  like  their  own. 

On  either  side  the  Monarch's  offspring  shine, 
And  some  adorn,  and  some  disgrace,  their  line. 
Here  Amnon  glories  ;  proud  incestuous  lord ! 
This  hand  sustains  the  robe,  and  that  the  sword. 
Frowning  and  fierce,  with  haughty  strides  he  tow'rs, 
And  on  his  horrid  brow  defiance  low'rs. 
There  Absalom  the  ravish'd  sceptre  sways, 
And  his  stoll'n  honour  all  his  shame  displays  : 

1  Jesse. 
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The  base  usurper  youth  !  who  joins  in  one 
The  rebel  subject  and  th'  ungrateful  son. 

Amid  the  royal  race,  see  Nathan  stand  : 
Fervent  he  seems  to  speak,  and  lift  his  hand  ; 
His  looks  th'  emotion  of  his  soul  disclose, 
And  eloquence  from  every  gesture  flows. 
Such,  and  so  stern  he  came,  ordain'd  to  bring 
Th'  ungrateful  mandate  to  the  guilty  King : 
When,  at  his  dreadful  voice,  a  sudden  smart 
Shot  thro'  the  trembling  monarch's  conscious  heart. 
From  his  own  lips  condemn'd  ;   severe  decree  ! 
Had  his  God  prov'd  so  stern  a  judge  as  he, 
But  man  to  frailty  is  allied  by  birth ; 
Consummate  purity  ne'er  dwelt  on  earth : 
Thro'  all  the  soul,  tho'  virtue  holds  the  rein, 
Beats  at  the  heart,  and  springs  in  every  vein, 
Yet  ever  from  the  clearest  source  have  ran 
Some  gross  alloy,  some  tincture  of  the  man. 

But  who  is  he,  deep-musing  ?  in  his  mind 
He  seems  to  weigh  in  reason's  scales  mankind ; 
Fix'd  contemplation  holds  his  steady  eyes — 
I  know  the  sage  *,  the  wisest  of  the  wise. 
Blest  with  all  man  could  wish,  or  prince  obtain, 
Yet  his  great  heart  pronounc'd  those  blessings  vain. 
And  lo  !  bright  glittering  in  his  sacred  hands, 
In  miniature  the  glorious  temple  stands ; 
Effulgent  frame  !  stupendous  to  behold  ! 
Gold,  the  strong  valves  ;  the  roof  of  burnish'd  gold. 
The  wand'ring  ark,  in  that  bright  dome  enshrin'd, 
Spreads  the  strong  light,  eternal,  unconfin'd ! 
Above  th'  unutterable  glory  plays,  "i 

Presence  divine  !  and  the  full  streaming  rays 
Pour  thro'  reluctant  clouds  intolerable  blaze. 
1  Solomon. 
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But  stern  oppression  rends  Reboam's  reign ; 
See  the  gay  prince  injurious,  proud,  and  vain ! 
Th'  imperial  sceptre  totters  in  his  hand, 
And  proud  rebellion  triumphs  in  the  land  : 
Curst  with  corruption's  ever  fruitful  spring, 
A  beardless  Senate,  and  a  haughty  King. 

There  Asa,  good  and  great,  the  sceptre  bears, 
Justice  attends  his  peace,  success  his  wars  : 
While  virtue  was  his  sword,  and  Heaven  his  shield, 
Without  control  the  warrior  swept  the  field ; 
Loaded  with  spoils,  triumphant  he  return'd, 
And  half  her  swarthy  sons  sad  Ethiopia  mourn'd. 
But  since  thy  flagging  piety  decay'd, 
And  barter'd  God's  defence  for  human  aid  ; 
See  their  fair  laurels  wither  on  thy  brow ;  "i 

Nor  herbs,  nor  healthful  arts,  avail  thee  now, 
Nor  is  Heaven  chang'd,  apostate  prince,  but  thou.       ) 
No  mean  atonement  does  this  lapse  require ; 
But  see  the  son,  you  must  forgive  the  sire  ; 
He  *,  the  just  prince,  with  every  virtue  bless'd, 
He  reign'd,  and  goodness  all  the  man  possess'd ; 
Around  his  throne  fair  happiness  and  peace 
Smooth'd  ev'ry  brow,  and  smil'd  in  every  face. 
As  when  along  the  burning  waste  he  stray'd, 
Where  no  pure  streams  in  bubbling  mazes  play'd, 
Where  drought  incumbent  on  the  thirsty  ground 
Long  since  had  breath'd  her  scorching  blast  around, 
The  Prophet 2  calls,  the  obedient  floods  repair 
To  the  parch'd  fields,  for  Josaphat  was  there ! 
The  new-sprung  waves,  in  many  a  gurgling  vein, 
Trickle  luxuriant  thro'  the  suckling  plain  ; 
Fresh  honours  the  reviving  fields  adorn, 
And  o'er  the  desert  Plenty  pours  her  horn : — 
1  Josaphat.  »  Elisha. 
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So  from  the  throne  his  influence  he  sheds, 
And  bids  the  virtues  raise  their  languid  heads  : 
Where'er  he  goes,  attending  Truth  prevails, 
Oppression  flies,  and  Justice  lifts  her  scales. 
See  on  his  arm  the  royal  eagle  stand, 
Great  type  of  conquest  and  supreme  command  ; 
The  exulting  bird  distinguish'd  triumph  brings, 
And  greets  the  monarch  with  expanded  wings. 
Fierce  Moab's  sons  prevent  th'  impending  blow, 
Rush  on  themselves,  and  fall  without  a  foe. 
The  pious  hero  vanquish'd  Heaven  by  pray'r, 
His  faith  an  army,  and  his  vows  a  war. 

Thee  too,  Ozias,  fates  indulgent  blest, 
And  thy  day  shone  in  fairest  actions  drest, 
Till  that  rash  hand,  by  some  blind  frenzy  sway'd, 
Unclean,  the  sacred  office  durst  invade. 
Quick  o'er  thy  limbs  the  scurfy  venom  ran, 
And  hoary  filth  besprinkled  all  the  man. 

Transmissive  worth  adorns  the  pious  son  *, 
The  father's  virtues  with  the  father's  throne. 
Lo  !  there  he  stands  :  he,  who  the  rage  subdued 
Of  Ammon's  sons,  and  drench'd  his  sword  in  blood. 
And  dost  thou,  Ahaz,  Judah's  scourge,  disgrace 
With  that  base  front  the  glories  of  thy  race  ? 
See  the  vile  King  his  iron  sceptre  bear — 
His  only  praise  attends,  the  pious  heir 2 ; 
He,  in  whose  soul  the  virtues  all  conspire, 
The  best  good  son  from  the  worst  wicked  sire. 
And  lo  !  in  Hezekiah's  golden  reign, 
Long  exil'd  Piety  returns  again  ; 
Again  in  genuine  purity  she  shines, 
And  with  her  presence  gilds  the  long-neglected  shrines. 

1  Jotham.  2  Hezekiah. 
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Ill-starr'd  does  proud  Assyria's  impious  lord  ' 

Bid  Heav'n  to  arms,  and  vaunt  his  dreadful  sword  ; 

His  own  vain  threats  the  insulting  king  o'erthrow, 

But  breathe  new  courage  in  the  generous  foe. 

Th'  avenging  Angel,  by  Divine  command, 

The  fiery  sword  full-blazing  in  his  hand, 

Leant  down  from  Heaven  :  amid  the  storm  he  rode  ; 

March'd  Pestilence  before  him  ;  as  he  trod, 

Pale  Desolation  bath'd  his  steps  in  blood. 

Thick  wrapt  in  night  thro'  the  proud  host  he  pass'd, 

Dispensing  death,  and  drove  the  furious  blast ; 

Nor  bade  Destruction  give  her  revels  o'er, 

Till  the  gorg'd  sword  was  drunk  with  human  gore. 

But  what  avails  thee,  pious  prince,  in  vain 

Thy  sceptre  rescued,  and  the  Assyrian  slain  ? 

E'en  now  the  soul  maintains  her  latest  strife, 

And  death's  chill  grasp  congeals  the  fount  of  life. 

Yet  see,  kind  Heav'n  renews  thy  brittle  thread, 

And  rolls  full  fifteen  summers  o'er  thy  head ; 

Lo  !  the  receding  sun  repeats  his  way, 

And  like  thy  life  prolongs  the  falling  day. 

Tho'  nature  her  inverted  course  forego, 

The  day  forget  to  rest,  the  time  to  flow, 

Yet  shall  Jehovah's  servants  stand  secure, 

His  mercy  fix'd,  eternal,  shall  endure  ; 

On  them  her  ever-healing  rays  shall  shine ; 

More  mild,  and  bright,  and  sure,  O  Sun,  than  thine. 

At  length,  the  long  expected  Prince  behold, 
The  last  good  King ;  in  ancient  days  foretold, 
When  Bethel's  altar  spoke  his  future  fame, 
Rent  to  its  base  at  good  Josiah's  name. 
Blest  happy  prince  !  o'er  whose  lamented  urn, 
In  plaintive  song,  all  Judah's  daughters  mourn  ; 
1  Sennacherib. 
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For  whom  sad  Sion's  softest  sorrow  flows, 
And  Jeremiah  pours  his  sweet  melodious  woes. 

But  now  fall'n  Sion,  once  the  fair  and  great. 
Sits  deep  in  dust,  abandon'd,  desolate  ; 
Bleeds  her  sad  heart,  and  ever  stream  her  eyes, 
And  anguish  tears  her  with  convulsive  sighs. 
The  mournful  captive  spreads  her  hands  in  vain, 
Her  hands,  that  rankle  with  the  servile  chain  ; 
Till  he  ',  great  chief,  in  heaven's  appointed  time, 
Leads  back  her  children  to  their  native  clime. 
Fair  Liberty  revives  with  all  her  joys, 
And  bids  her  envied  walls  securely  rise. 
And  thou,  great  hallow'd  dome,  in  ruin  spread, 
Again  shalt  lift  sublime  thy  sacred  head. 
But  ah !  with  weeping  eyes,  the  ancients  view 
A  faint  resemblance  of  the  old  in  you. 
No  more  th'  effulgent  glory  of  thy  God 
Speaks  awful  answers  from  the  mystic  cloud ; 
No  more  thine  altars  blaze  with  fire  divine, 
And  Heav'n  has  left  thy  solitary  shrine. 
Yet  in  thy  courts,  hereafter  shalt  thou  see,  ^J 

Presence  immediate  of  the  Deity,  > 

The  Light  Himself  reveal'd,  the  God  confess'd  in  thee.  J 

And  now  at  length  the  fated  term  of  years 
The  world's  desire  have  brought,  and  lo  !    the  God 

appears. 

The  Heavenly  Babe  the  virgin  mother  bears, 
And  her  fond  looks  confess  the  parent's  cares ; 
The  pleasing  burthen  on  her  breast  she  lays, 
Hangs  o'er  His  charms,  and  with  a  smile  surveys : 
The  infant  smiles,  to  her  fond  bosom  prest, 
And  wantons  sportive  on  the  mother's  breast. 

1  Zorobabel. 
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A  radiant  glory  speaks  Him  all  divine, 

And  in  the  Child  the  beams  of  Godhead  shine. 

But  now,  alas  !  far  other  views  disclose 
The  blackest  comprehensive  scene  of  woes. 
See  where  man's  voluntary  sacrifice 
Bows  His  meek  head,  and  God  eternal  dies ! 
Fix'd  to  the  cross  His  healing  arms  are  bound, 
While  copious  mercy  streams  from  every  wound. 
Mark  the  blood-drops,  that  life  exhausting  roll, 
And  the  strong  pang,  that  rends  the  stubborn  soul, 
As  all  death's  tortures,  with  severe  delay, 
Exult  and  riot  in  the  noblest  prey  ! 
And  canst  thou,  stupid  man,  those  sorrows  see, 
Nor  share  the  anguish,  that  HE  bears  for  thee  ? 
Thy  sin,  for  which  His  sacred  flesh  is  torn, 
Points  every  nail,  and  sharpens  every  thorn. 
Canst  thou  ? — wliile  nature  smarts  at  every  wound, 
And  each  pang  cleaves  the  sympathetic  ground ! 
Lo !  the  black  sun,  his  chariot  backward  driven, 
Blots  out  the  day,  and  perishes  from  Heaven : 
Earth,  trembling  from  her  entrails,  bears  a  part  ; 
And  the  rent  rock  upbraids  man's  stubborn  heart. 
The  yawning  grave  reveals  his  gloomy  reign, 
And  the  cold  clay-clad  dead  start  into  life  again. 

And  thou,  O  tomb,  once  more  shalt  wide  display 
Thy  satiate  jaws,  and  give  up  all  thy  prey  : 
Thou,  groaning  earth,  shalt  heave,  absorpt  in  flame, 
As  the  last  pangs  convulse  thy  lab'ring  frame  ; 
When  the  same  God  unshrouded  thou  shalt  see, 
Wrapt  in  full  blaze  of  pow'r  and  majesty, 
Ride  on  the  clouds  ;  whilst,  as  his  chariot  flies, 
The  bright  effusion  streams  thro'  all  the  skies. 
Then  shall  the  proud  dissolving  mountains  glow, 
And  yielding  rocks  in  fiery  rivers  flow  : 
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The  molten  deluge  round  the  globe  shall  roar, 

And  all  man's  arts  and  labour  be  no  more. 

Then  shall  the  splendours  of  th'  enlivened  glass 

Sink  undistinguish'd  in  the  burning  mass. 

And  oh !  till  earth,  and  s^as,  and  heaven  decay, 

Ne'er  may  that  fair  creation  fade  away  ; 

May  winds  and  storms  those  beauteous  colours  spare, 

Still  may  they  bloom,  as  permanent  as  fair ; 

All  the  vain  rage  of  wasting  time  repel, 

And  His  tribunal  see,  whose  cross  they  paint  so  well. 
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YOUNG. 

THRICE  happy  Job  1  long  liv'd  in  regal  state, 
Nor  saw  the  sumptuous  East  a  prince  so  great ; 
Whose  worldly  stores  in  such  abundance  flow'd, 
Whose  heart  with  such  exalted  virtue  glow'd. 
At  length  misfortunes  take  their  turn  to  reign, 
And  ills  on  ills  succeed,  a  dreadful  train  ! 

1  The  Almighty's  speech,  chap,  xxxviii.  &c.  which  is  what  I 
paraphrase  in  this  little  work,  is  by  much  the  finest  part  of  the 
noblest  and  most  ancient  poem  in  the  world.  Bishop  Patrick 
says  its  grandeur  is  as  much  above  all  other  poetry,  as  thunder  is 
louder  than  a  whisper.  In  order  to  set  this  distinguished  part  of 
the  poem  in  a  fuller  light,  and  give  the  reader  a  clearer  concep 
tion  of  it,  I  have  abridged  the  preceding  and  subsequent  parts  of 
the  poem,  and  joined  them  to  it ;  so  that  this  piece  is  a  sort  of  an 
epitome  of  the  whole  book  of  Job. 

I  use  the  word  paraphrase,  because  I  want  another  which  might 
better  answer  to  the  uncommon  liberties  I  have  taken.  I  have 
omitted,  added,  and  transposed.  The  mountain,  the  comet,  the 
sun,  and  other  parts,  are  entirely  added  :  those  upon  the  peacock, 
the  lion,  &c.  are  much  enlarged ;  and  1  have  thrown  the  whole 
into  a  method  more  suitable  to  our  notions  of  regularity. 
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What  now  but  deaths,  and  poverty,  and  wrong, 
The  sword  wide  wasting,  the  reproachful  tongue, 
And  spotted  plagues,  that  mark'd  his  limbs  all  o'er 
So  thick  with  pains,  they  wanted  room  for  more  ? 
A  change  so  sad  what  mortal  heart  could  bear  ? 
Exhausted  woe  had  left  him  naught  to  fear, 
But  gave  him  all  to  grief.     Low  earth  he  press'd, 
Wept  in  the  dust,  and  sorely  smote  his  breast. 
His  friends  around  the  deep  affliction  mourn 'd, 
Felt  all  his  pangs,  and  groan  for  groan  return'd ; 
In  anguish  of  their  hearts  their  mantles  rent, 
And  seven  long  days  in  solemn  silence  spent ; 
A  debt  of  reverence  to  distress  so  great ! 
Then  Job  contain'd  no  more,  but  curs'd  his  fate. 
His  day  of  birth,  its  inauspicious  light, 
He  wishes  sunk  in  shades  of  endless  night, 
And  blotted  from  the  year  ;  nor  fears  to  crave 
Death,  instant  death,  impatient  for  the  grave, 
That  seat  of  peace,  that  mansion  of  repose, 
Where  rest  and  mortals  are  no  longer  foes  ; 
Where  counsellors  are  hush'd,  and  mighty  kings 
(O  happy  turn !)  no  more  are  wretched  things. 

His  words  were  daring,  and  displeas'd  his  friends  ; 
His  conduct  they  reprove,  and  he  defends ; 
And  now  they  kindled  into  warm  debate, 
And  sentiments  oppos'd  with  equal  heat : 
Fix'd  in  opinion,  both  refuse  to  yield, 
And  summon  all  their  reason  to  the  field  : 
So  high,  at  length,  their  arguments  were  wrought, 
They  reach'd  the  last  extent  of  human  thought : 
A  pause  ensued  : — when,  lo  !  Heav'n  interpos'd, 
And  awfully  the  long  contention  clos'd. 
Full  o'er  their  heads,  with  terrible  surprise, 
A  sudden  whirlwind  blacken'd  all  the  skies  : 
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(They  saw  and  trembled  !)  from  the  darkness  broke 

A  dreadful  voice,  and  thus  th'  Almighty  spoke. 
"  Who  gives  his  tongue  a  loose  so  bold  and  vain, 

Censures  my  conduct,  and  reproves  my  reign  ; 

Lifts  up  his  thought  against  me  from  the  dust, 

And  tells  the  world's  Creator  what  is  just  ? 

Of  late  so  brave,  now  lift  a  dauntless  eye, 

Face  my  demand,  and  give  it  a  reply. 

Where  didst  thou  dwell  at  Nature's  early  birth  ? 

Who  laid  foundations  for  the  spacious  earth  ? 

Who  on  its  surface  did  extend  the  line, 

Its  form  determine,  and  its  bulk  confine  ? 

Who  fix'd  the  corner-stone  ?  what  hand,  declare, 

Hung  it  on  nought,  and  fasten'd  it  in  air, 

When  the  bright  morning  stars  in  concert  sung, 

When  Heav'n's  high  arch  with  loud  hosannas  rung, 

When  shouting  sons  of  God  the  triumph  crown'd, 

And  the  wide  concave  thunder'd  with  the  sound  ? 

Earth's  numerous  kingdoms,  hast  thou  view'd  them  all  ? 

And  can  thy  span  of  knowledge  grasp  the  ball  ? 

Who  heav'd  the  mountain  which  sublimely  stands, 
And  casts  its  shadow  into  distant  lands  ? 

"  Who,  stretching  forth  his  sceptre  o'er  the  deep, 
Can  that  wild  world  in  due  subjection  keep  ? 
I  broke  the  globe,  I  scoop'd  its  hollow'd  side, 
And  did  a  basin  for  the  floods  provide  : 
I  chain'd  them  with  my  word ;  the  boiling  sea, 
Work'd  up  in  tempests,  hears  my  great  decree  : 
'  Thus  far  thy  floating  tide  shall  be  convey'd  : 
And  here,  O  main,  be  thy  proud  billows  stay'd. 
"  Hast  thou  explor'd  the  secrets  of  the  deep, 
Where,  shut  from  use,  unnumber'd  treasures  sleep  ? 
Where,  down  a  thousand  fathoms  from  the  day, 
Springs  the  great  fountain,  mother  of  the  sea  ? 
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Those  gloomy  paths  did  thy  bold  foot  e'er  tread, 
Whole  worlds  of  waters  rolling  o'er  thy  head  ? 

"  Hath  the  cleft  centre  open'd  wide  to  thee  ? 
Death's  inmost  chambers  didst  thou  ever  see  ? 
E'er  knock  at  his  tremendous  gate,  and  wade 
To  the  black  portal  thro'  th'  incumbent  shade  ? 
Deep  are  those  shades ;  but  shades  still  deeper  hide 
My  counsels  from  the  ken  of  human  pride. 

"  Where  dwells  the  Light  ?  in  what  refulgent  dome  ? 
And  where  has  Darkness  made  her  dismal  home  ? 
Thou  know'st,  no  doubt,  since  thy  large  heart  is  fraught 
With  ripen'd  wisdom  thro'  long  ages  brought, 
Since  Nature  was  call'd  forth  when  thou  wast  by, 
And  into  being  rose  beneath  thine  eye ! 

"  Are  mists  begotten  ?  who  their  father  knew  ? 
From  whom  descend  the  pearly  drops  of  dew  ? 
To  bind  the  stream  by  night  what  hand  can  boast  ? 
Or  whiten  morning  with  the  hoary  frost  ? 
Whose  powerful  breath,  from  northern  regions  blown, 
Touches  the  sea,  and  turns  it  into  stone  ? 
A  sudden  desert  spreads  o'er  realms  defac'd, 
And  lays  one-half  of  the  creation  waste  ? 

"  Thou  know'st  me  not ;  thy  blindness  cannot  see 
How  vast  a  distance  parts  thy  God  from  thee. 
Canst  thou  in  whirlwinds  mount  aloft  ?  canst  thou 
In  clouds  and  darkness  wrap  thy  awful  brow  ? 
And,  when  day  triumphs  in  meridian  light, 
Put  forth  thy  hand,  and  shade  the  world  with  night  ? 

"  Who  launch'd  the  clouds  in  air,  and  bid  them  roll 
Suspended  seas  aloft,  from  pole  to  pole  ? 
Who  can  refresh  the  burning  sandy  plain, 
And  quench  the  summer  with  a  waste  of  rain  ? 
Who  in  rough  deserts,  far  from  human  toil, 
Made  rocks  bring  forth,  and  desolation  smile  ? 
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There  blooms  the  rose,  where  human  face  ne'er  shone, 
And  spreads  its  beauties  to  the  sun  alone. 

"  To  check  the  show'r,  who  lifts  his  hand  on  high, 
And  shuts  the  sluices  of  th'  exhausted  sky  ? 
When  earth  no  longer  mourns  her  gaping  veins, 
Her  naked  mountains,  and  her  russet  plains, 
Biit,  new  in  life,  a  cheerful  prospect  yields 
Of  shining  rivers,  and  of  verdant  fields  ; 
When  groves  and  forests  lavish  all  their  bloom, 
And  earth  and  heav'n  are  fill'd  with  rich  perfume  ? 

"  Hast  thou  e'er  scal'd  my  wintry  skies,  and  seen 
Of  hail  and  snows  my  northern  magazine  ? 
These  the  dread  treasures  of  mine  anger  are, 
My  funds  of  vengeance  for  the  day  of  war, 
When  clouds  rain  death,  and  storms,  at  my  command, 
Rage  thro'  the  world,  or  waste  a  guilty  land. 

"  Who  taught  the  rapid  winds  to  fly  so  fast, 
Or  shakes  the  centre  with  his  eastern  blast  ? 
Who  from  the  skies  can  a  whole  deluge  pour  ? 
Who  strikes  thro'  Nature  with  the  solemn  roar 
Of  dreadful  thunder,  points  it  where  to  fall, 
And  in  fierce  lightning  wraps  the  flying  ball  ? — 
Not  he  who  trembles  at  the  darted  fires, 
Falls  at  the  sound,  and  in  the  flash  expires. 

"  Who  drew  the  comet  out  to  such  a  size, 
And  pour'd  his  flaming  train  o'er  half  the  skies  ? 
Did  thy  resentment  hang  him  out  ?     Does  he 
Glare  on  the  nations,  and  denounce  from  thee  ? 

"  Who  on  low  earth  can  moderate  the  rein 
That  guides  the  stars  along  the  ethereal  plain  ? 
Appoint  their  seasons,  and  direct  their  course, 
Their  lustre  brighten,  and  supply  their  force  ? 
Canst  thou  the  skies'  benevolence  restrain, 
And  cause  the  Pleiades  to  shine  in  vain  ? 
R  2 
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Or,  when  Orion  sparkles  from  his  sphere, 
Thaw,  the  cold  season,  and  unbind  the  year  ? 
Bid  Mazzaroth  his  destin'd  station  know, 
And  teach  the  bright  Arcturus  where  to  glow  ? 
Mine  is  the  Night,  with  all  her  stars  ;  I  pour 
Myriads,  and  myriads  I  reserve  in  store. 

"  Dost  thou  pronounce  where  Day-light  shall  be  born, 
And  draw  the  purple  curtain  of  the  Morn  ? 
Awake  the  Sun,  and  bid  him  come  away, 
And  glad  the  world  with  his  obsequious  ray  ? 
Hast  thou,  enthron'd  in  flaming  glory,  driv'n 
Triumphant  round  the  spacious  ring  of  Heav'n  ? 
That  pomp  of  light  what  hand  so  far  displays, 
That  distant  earth  lies  basking  in  the  blaze  ? 

"  Who  did  the  Soul  with  her  rich  powers  invest, 
And  light  up  reason  in  the  human  breast, 
To  shine,  with  fresh  increase  of  lustre  bright, 
When  stars  and  sun  are  set  in  endless  night  ? 
To  these  my  various  questions  make  reply :" — 
Th'  Almighty  spoke,  and  speaking,  shook  the  sky. 

What  then,  Chaldean  Sire  !  was  thy  surprise  ? 
Thus  thou,  with  trembling  heart,  and  downcast  eyes  : 
"  Once  and  again,  which  I  in  groans  deplore, 
My  tongue  has  err'd,  but  shall  presume  no  more. 
My  voice  is  in  eternal  silence  bound, 
And  all  my  soul  falls  prostrate  to  the  ground. 
He  ceas'd :  when,  lo  !  again  th'  Almighty  spoke  ; 
The  same  dread  voice  from  the  black  whirlwind  broke. 

"  Can  that  arm  measure  with  an  arm  divine  ? 
And  canst  thou  thunder  with  a  voice  like  mine  ? 
Or  in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand  contain 
The  bulk  of  waters,  the  wide  spreading  main, 
When,  mad  with  tempests,  all  the  billows  rise 
In  all  their  rage,  and  dash  the  distant  skies  ? 
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"  Come  forth,  in  beauty's  excellence  array'd, 
And  be  the  grandeur  of  thy  pow'r  display'd  ; 
Put  on  omnipotence,  and,  frowning,  make 
The  spacious  round  of  the  creation  shake  ; 
Dispatch  thy  vengeance,  bid  it  overthrow 
Triumphant  vice,  lay  lofty  tyrants  low, 
And  crumble  them  to  dust.     When  this  is  done, 
I  grant  thy  safety  lodg'd  in  thee  alone  ; 
Of  thee  thou  art,  and  may'st  undaunted  stand 
Behind  the  buckler  of  thine  own  right  hand. 

"  Fond  Man  !  the  vision  of  a  moment  made ! 
Dream  of  a  dream  !  and  shadow  of  a  shade  ! 
What  worlds  hast  thou  produc'd,  what  creatures  fram'd, 
What  insects  cherish'd,  that  thy  God  is  blam'd  ? 
When,  pain'd  with  hunger,  the  wild  raven's  brood 

Loud  calls  on  God,  importunate  for  food  ; 

Who  hears  their  cry,  who  grants  their  hoarse  request, 

And  stills  the  clamour  of  the  craving  nest  ? 
"  Who  in  the  stupid  ostrich  has  subdu'd 

A  parent's  care,  and  fond  inquietude  ? 

While  far  she  flies,  her  scatter'd  eggs  are  found, 

Without  an  owner,  on  the  sandy  ground ; 

Cast  out  on  fortune,  they  at  mercy  lie, 

And  borrow  life  from  an  indulgent  sky ; 

Adopted  by  the  Sun,  in  blaze  of  day, 

They  ripen  under  his  prolific  ray  ; 

Unmindful  she  that  some  unhappy  tread 

May  crush  her  young  in  their  neglected  bed : 

What  time  she  skims  along  the  field  with  speed, 

She  scorns  the  rider  and  pursuing  steed. 

"  How  rich  the  peacock  !  what  bright  glories  run 

From  plume  to  plume,  and  vary  in  the  sun ! 

He  proudly  spreads  them  to  the  golden  ray, 

Gives  all  his  colours,  and  adorns  the  day ; 
R  3 
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With  conscious  state  the  spacious  round  displays, 
And  slowly  moves  amid  the  waving  blaze. 

"  Who  taught  the  hawk  to  find,  in  seasons  wise, 
Perpetual  summer,  and  a  change  of  skies  ? 
When  clouds  deform  the  year,  she  mounts  the  wind, 
Shoots  to  the  south,  nor  fears  the  storm  behind  ? 
The  sun  returning,  she  returns  again, 
Lives  in  his  beams,  and  leaves  ill  days  to  men. 

"  Tho'  strong  the  hawk,  tho'  practis'd  well  to  fly, 
An  eagle  drops  her  in  a  lower  sky  ; 
An  eagle,  when  deserting  human  sight, 
She  seeks  the  sun  in  her  unwearied  flight. 
Did  thy  command  her  yellow  pinion  lift 
So  high  in  air,  and  seat  her  on  the  clift, 
Where  far  above  thy  world  she  dwells  alone, 
And  proudly  makes  the  strength  of  rocks  her  own ; 
Thence  wide  o'er  nature  takes  her  dread  survey, 
And  with  a  glance  predestinates  her  prey  ? 
She  feasts  her  young  with  blood,  and,  hovering  o'er 
Th'  unslaughter'd  host,  enjoys  the  promis'd  gore. 

"  Know'st  thou  how  many  moons,  by  me  assign'd, 
Roll  o'er  the  mountain  goat,  and  forest  hind, 
While,  pregnant,  they  a  mother's  load  sustain  ? 
They  bend  in  anguish,  and  cast  forth  their  pain. 
Hale  are  their  young,  from  human  frailties  freed, 
Walk  unsustain'd,  and  unassisted  feed  ; 
They  live  at  once,  forsake  the  dam's  warm  side, 
Take  the  wide  world,  with  nature  for  their  guide ; 
Bound  o'er  the  lawn,  or  seek  the  distant  glade, 
And  find  a  home  in  each  delightful  shade. 

"  Will  the  tall  room,  which  knows  no  lord  but  me, 
Low  at  the  crib,  and  ask  an  alms  of  thee  ? 
Submit  his  unworn  shoulder  to  the  yoke, 
Break  the  stiff  clod,  and  o'er  thy  furrow  smoke  ? 
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Since  great  his  strength,  go  trust  him,  void  of  care 
Lay  on  his  neck  the  toil  of  all  the  year ; 
Bid  him  bring  home  the  seasons  to  thy  doors, 
And  cast  his  load  among  thy  gather'd  stores. 

"  Didst  thou  from  service  the  wild  ass  discharge, 
And  break  his  bonds,  and  bid  him  live  at  large  ; 
Thro'  the  wide  waste,  his  ample  mansion,  roam, 
And  lose  himself  in  his  unbounded  home  ? 
By  Nature's  hand  magnificently  fed, 
His  meal  is  on  the  range  of  mountains  spread  ; 
As  in  pure  air  aloft  he  bounds  along, 
He  sees  in  distant  smoke  the  city  throng ; 
Conscious  of  freedom,  scorns  the  smother'd  train, 
The  threatening  driver,  and  the  servile  rein. 

"  Survey  the  warlike  horse !  didst  thou  invest 
With  thunder  his  robust  distended  chest  ? 
No  sense  of  fear  his  dauntless  soul  allays  ; 
'Tis  dreadful  to  behold  his  nostrils  blaze  : 
To  paw  the  vale  he  proudly  takes  delight, 
And  triumphs  in  the  fulness  of  his  might : 
High  rais'd,  he  snuffs  the  battle  from  afar, 
And  burns  to  plunge  amid  the  raging  war ; 
And  mocks  at  death,  and  throws  his  foam  around, 
And  in  a  storm  of  fury  shakes  the  ground. 
How  does  his  firm,  his  rising  heart  advance 
Full  on  the  brandish'd  sword  and  shaken  lance, 
While  his  fix'd  eyeballs  meet  the  dazzling  shield, 
Gaze,  and  return  the  lightning  of  the  field ! 
He  sinks  the  sense  of  pain  in  generous  pride, 
Nor  feels  the  shaft  that  trembles  in  his  side ; 
But  neighs  at  the  shrill  trumpet's  dreadful  blast 
Till  death,  and  when  he  groans,  he  groans  his  last. 

"  But,  fiercer  still,  the  lordly  lion  stalks, 
Grimly  majestic,  in  his  lonely  walks  ; 
R  4 
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When  round  he  glares,  all  living  creatures  fly  ; 
He  clears  the  desert  with  his  rolling  eye. 
Say,  mortal !  does  he  rouse  at  thy  command, 
And  roar  to  thee,  and  live  upon  thy  hand  ? 
Dost  thou  for  him  in  forests  bend  thy  bow, 
And  to  his  gloomy  den  the  morsel  throw, 
Where  bent  on  death  lie  hid  his  tawny  brood, 
And,  couch'd  in  dreadful  ambush,  pant  for  blood  ; 
Or,  stretch'd  on  broken  limbs,  consume  the  day, 
In  darkness  wrapt,  and  slumber  o'er  their  prey  ? 
By  the  pale  moon  they  take  their  destin'd  round 
And  lash  their  sides,  and  furious  tear  the  ground. 
Now  shrieks  and  dying  groans  the  desert  fill ; 
They  rage,  they  rend  ;  their  ravenous  jaws  distil 
With  crimson  foam ;  and  when  the  banquet's  o'er, 
They  stride  away,  and  paint  their  steps  with  gore  : 
In  flight  alone  the  shepherd  puts  his  trust, 
And  shudders  at  the  talon  in  the  dust. 

"  Mild  is  my  behemoth  *,  tho'  large  his  frame  ; 
Smooth  is  his  temper,  and  repress'd  his  flame, 
While  unprovok'd.     This  native  of  the  flood 
Lifts  his  broad  foot,  and  puts  ashore  for  food  ; 
Earth  sinks  beneath  him,  as  he  moves  along 
To  seek  the  herbs,  and  mingle  with  the  throng. 
See,  with  what  strength  his  harden'd  loins  are  bound, 
All  over  proof,  and  shut  against  a  wound ! 
How  like  a  mountain-cedar  moves  his  tail ! 
Nor  can  his  complicated  sinews  fail. 
Built  high  and  wide,  his  solid  bones  surpass 
The  bars  of  steel ;  his  ribs  are  ribs  of  brass  ; 
His  port  majestic,  and  his  armed  jaw, 
Give  the  wide  forest  and  the  mountain  law. 

1  The  River-horse. 
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The  mountains  feed  him  ;  there  the  beasts  admire 
The  mighty  stranger,  and  in  dread  retire ; 
At  length  the  greatness  nearer  they  survey, 
Graze  in  his  shadow,  and  his  eye  obey. 
The  fens  and  marshes  are  his  cool  retreat, 
His  noontide  shelter  from  the  burning  heat ; 
Their  sedgy  bosoms  his  wide  couch  are  made, 
And  groves  of  willows  give  him  all  their  shade. 
His  eye  drinks  Jordan  up,  when,  fir'd  with  drought, 
He  trusts  to  turn  its  current  down  his  throat ; 
In  lessen'd  waves  it  creeps  along  the  plain  ; 
He  sinks  a  river,  and  he  thirsts  again. 

"  Go  to  the  Nile,  and,  from  its  fruitful  side, 
Cast  forth  thy  line  into  the  swelling  tide  ; 
With  slender  hair  leviathan l  command, 
And  stretch  his  vastness  on  the  loaded  strand. 
Will  he  become  thy  servant  ?  will  he  own 
Thy  lordly  nod,  and  tremble  at  thy  frown  ? 
Or  with  his  sport  amuse  thy  leisure  day, 
And,  bound  in  silk,  with  thy  soft  maidens  play  ? 

"  Shall  pompous  banquets  swell  with  such  a  prize  ? 
And  the  bowl  journey  round  his  ample  size  ? 
Or  the  debating  merchants  share  the  prey, 
And  various  limbs  to  various  marts  convey  ? 
Thro'  his  firm  skull  what  steel  its  way  can  win  ? 
What  forceful  engine  can  subdue  his  skin  ? 
Fly  far,  and  live  ;  tempt  not  his  matchless  might ; 
The  bravest  shrink  to  cowards  in  his  sight ; 
The  rashest  dare  not  rouse  him  up  :  who  then 
Shall  turn  on  me,  among  the  sons  of  men  ? 

"  Am  I  a  debtor  ?  hast  thou  ever  heard 
Whence  come  the  gifts  which  are  on  me  conferr'd  ? 

1  The  Crocodile. 
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My  lavish  fruit  a  thousand  valleys  fills, 
And  mine  the  herds  that  graze  a  thousand  hills  : 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  all  Nature  is  my  own  : 
And  stars  and  sun  are  dust  beneath  my  throne. 
And  dar'st  thou  with  the  world's  great  Father  vie, 
Thou,  who  dost  tremhle  at  my  creature's  eye  ? 

"  At  full  my  huge  leviathan  shall  rise, 
Boast  all  his  strength,  and  spread  his  wondrous  size. 
Who,  great  in  arms,  e'er  stripp'd  his  shining  mail, 
Or  crown'd  his  triumph  with  a  single  scale  ? 
Whose  heart  sustains  him  to  draw  near  ?     Behold 
Destruction  yawns  ;  his  spacious  jaws  unfold, 
And,  marshall'd  round  the  wide  expanse,  disclose 
Teeth  edg'd  with  death,  and  crowding  rows  on  rows ; 
What  hideous  fangs  on  either  side  arise  ! 
And  what  a  deep  abyss  between  them  lies ! 
Mete  with  thy  lance,  and  with  thy  plummet  sound, 
The  one  how  long,  the  other  how  profound ! 
His  bulk  is  charg'd  with  such  a  furious  soul, 
That  clouds  of  smoke  from  his  spread  nostrils  roll 
As  from  a  furnace  ;  and,  when  rous'd  his  ire, 
Fate  issues  from  his  jaws  in  streams  of  fire. 
The  rage  of  tempests,  and  the  roar  of  seas, 
Thy  terror,  this  thy  great  superior  please  ; 
Strength  on  his  ample  shoulder  sits  in  state ; 
His  well-join'd  limbs  are  dreadfully  complete  : 
His  flakes  of  solid  flesh  are  slow  to  part ; 
As  steel  his  nerves,  as  adamant  his  heart. 
When,  late-awak'd,  he  rears  him  from  the  floods, 
And,  stretching  forth  his  stature  to  the  clouds, 
Writhes  in  the  sun  aloft  his  scaly  height, 
And  strikes  the  distant  hills  with  transient  light, 
Far  round  are  fatal  damps  of  terror  spread, 
The  mighty  fear,  nor  blush  to  own  their  dread. 
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Large  is  his  front ;  and  when  his  burnish'd  eyes 

Lift  their  broad  lids,  the  morning  seems  to  rise. 

In  vain  may  death  in  various  shapes  invade, 

The  swift  wing'd  arrow,  and  descending  blade  ; 

His  naked  breast  their  impotence  defies  ; 

The  dart  rebounds,  the  brittle  falchion  flies. 

Shut  in  himself,  the  war  without  he  hears, 

Safe  in  the  tempest  of  their  rattling  spears ; 

The  cumber'd  strand  their  wasted  volleys  strow ; 

His  sport  the  rage  and  labour  of  the  foe. 

His  pastimes  like  a  cauldron  boil  the  flood, 

And  blacken  ocean  with  the  rising  mud  ; 

The  billows  feel  him  as  he  works  his  way, 

His  hoary  footsteps  shine  along  the  sea ; 

The  foam,  high  wrought,  with  white  divides  the  green, 

And  distant  sailors  point  where  death  has  been. 

His  like  earth  bears  not  on  her  spacious  face  ; 

Alone  in  nature  stands  his  dauntless  race, 

For  utter  ignorance  of  fear  renown'd  : 

In  wrath  he  rolls  his  baleful  eye  around ; 

Makes  every  swoln  disdainful  heart  subside, 

And  holds  dominion  o'er  the  sons  of  pride." 

Then  the  Chaldean  eas'd  his  labouring  breast, 
With  full  conviction  of  his  crime  oppress'd. 

"  Thou  canst  accomplish  all  things,  Lord  of  might ! 
And  every  thought  is  naked  to  thy  sight : 
But,  oh!  thy  ways  are  wonderful,  and  lie 
Beyond  the  deepest  reach  of  mortal  eye. 
Oft  have  I  heard  of  thine  Almighty  pow'r, 
But  never  saw  thee  till  this  dreadful  hour. 
O'erwhelm'd  with  shame,  the  Lord  of  life  I  see, 
Abhor  myself,  and  give  my  soul  to  thee : 
Nor  shall  my  weakness  tempt  thine  anger  more  : 
Man  is  not  made  to  question,  but  adore." 
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PALESTINE.     A  PRIZE  POEM. 

REV.  REGINALD  HEBER. 


SYNOPSIS. 

Lamentation  over  Palestine. — The  Guardian  Angels  of  the  land 
invoked. — Subject  proposed. — Present  appearance  of  the  coun 
try,  and  its  present  inhabitants  geographically  described,  be 
ginning  from  the  n»rth. — The  Druses  from  their  situation  and 
importance  first  noticed. — Contrast  between  the  inhabitants  of 
mountain  and  plain. — Saracens  and  Bedouins  (Nebaioth  and 
Kedar.) — Modern  Jews. — Their  degraded  state  of  banishment — 
Appeal  to  the  Almighty  in  their  behalf,  founded  on  his  mira 
culous  interpositions  of  old. — Their  former  greatness. — David. 
— Solomon. — His  splendor. — Popular  superstitions  respecting 
him. — Improved  state  of  the  arts  among  the  Jews. — Their 
Temple. — Firmness  of  the  Jews  under  misfortunes. — Derived 
principally  from  their  hopes  of  the  Messiah. — His  Advent. — 
Miracles. — Crucifixion. — Consequent  punishment  of  the  Jews 
in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and  total  deso 
lation  of  the  country. — Scenes  of  Christ's  sufferings,  however, 
continued  to  be  venerated. — Pilgrimages. — Holy  Sepulchre. — 
Empress  Helena. — Crusades. — Nations  which  embarked  in 
them  described. — English  heroism. — Edward  I. — Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion. — Palestine  still  the  scene  of  British  valour. — Acre. — 
Conclusion. 


REFT  of  thy  sons,  amid  thy  foes  forlorn, 
Mourn,  widow'd  queen,  forgotten  Sion,  mourn ! 
Is  this  thy  place,  sad  City,  this  thy  throne, 
Where  the  wild  desert  rears  its  craggy  stone  ? 
While  suns  unbless'd  their  angry  lustre  fling, 
And  way-worn  Pilgrims  seek  the  scanty  spring  ? — 
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Where  now  thy  pomp,  which  kings  with  envy  view'd  ? 

Where  now  thy  might,  which  all  those  kings  subdued  ? 

No  martial  myriads  muster  in  thy  gate  ; 

No  suppliant  nations  in  thy  Temple  wait ; 

No  prophet  bards,  thy  glittering  courts  among, 

Wake  the  full  lyre  and  swell  the  tide  of  song  : 

But  lawless  Force,  and  meagre  Want/ is  there, 

And  the  quick-darting  eye  of  restless  Fear ; 

While  cold  Oblivion,  'mid  thy  ruins  laid, 

Folds  his  dank  wing  beneath  the  ivy  shade. 

Ye  Guardian  Saints  !  ye  warrior  sons  of  heaven  ! 
To  whose  high  care  Judaea's  state  was  given  ! 
O,  wont  of  old  your  nightly  watch  to  keep, 
A  host  of  gods,  on  Sion's  towery  steep  ! 
If  e'er  your  secret  footsteps  linger  still 
By  Siloa's  fount,  or  Tabor's  echoing  hill ; 
If  e'er  your  song  on  Salem's  glories  dwell, 
And  mourn  the  captive  land  you  lov'd  so  well ; 
(For  oft,  'tis  said,  in  Kedron's  palmy  vale, 
Mysterious  harpings  swell  the  midnight  gale, 
And,  blest  as  balmy  dews  that  Hermon  cheer, 
Melt  in  soft  cadence  on  the  Pilgrim's  ear ;) 
Forgive,  blest  spirits,  if  a  theme  so  high 
Mock  the  weak  notes  of  mortal  minstrelsy  ! 
Yet,  might  your  aid  this  anxious  breast  inspire 
With  one  faint  spark  of  Milton's  seraph  fire, 
Then  should  my  Muse  ascend  with  bolder  flight, 
And  wave  her  eagle-wing  exulting  in  the  light. 

O  happy  once  in  heaven's  peculiar  love, 
Delight  of  men  below,  and  saints  above ! 
Though,  Salem,  now  the  spoiler's  ruffian  hand 
Has  loos'd  his  hell  hounds  o'er  thy  wasted  land ; 
Though  weak,  and  whelm'd  beneath  the  storms  of  fate, 
Thy  house  is  left  unto  thee  desolate  ; 
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Though  thy  proud  stones  in  cumbrous  ruin  fall, 
And  seas  of  sand  o'ertop  thy  mould'ring  wall : 
Yet  shall  the  Muse  to  Fancy's  ardent  view 
Each  shadowy  trace  of  faded  pomp  renew : 
And  as  the  Seer  on  Pisgah's  topmost  brow 
With  glistening  eye  beheld  the  plain  below, 
With  prescient  ardour  drank  the  scented  gale, 
And  bade  the  opening  glades  of  Canaan  hail ; 
Her  eagle-eye  shall  scan  the  prospect  wide, 
From  Carmel's  cliffs  to  Almotana's  tide ; 
The  flinty  waste,  the  cedar- tufted  hill, 
The  liquid  health  of  smooth  Ardeni's  rill ; 
The  grot,  where,  by  the  watch-fire's  evening  blaze, 
The  robber  riots,  or  the  hermit  prays  : 
Or,  where  the  tempest  rives  the  hoary  stone, 
The  wintry  top  of  giant  Lebanon. 

Fierce,  hardy,  proud,  in  conscious  freedom  bold, 
Those  stormy  seats  the  warrior  Druses  hold  ; 
From  Norman  blood  their  lofty  line  they  trace, 
Their  lion  courage  proves  their  generous  race. 
They,  only  they,  while  all  around  them  kneel 
In  sullen  homage  to  the  Thracian  steel, 
Teach  their  pale  despot's  waning  moon  to  fear, 
The  patriot  terrors  of  the  mountain  spear. 

Yes,  valorous  chiefs,  while  yet  your  sabres  shine, 
The  native  guard  of  feeble  Palestine, 
O  ever  thus,  by  no  vain  boast  dismay'd, 
Defend  the  birthright  of  the  cedar  shade  ! 
What  though  no  more  for  you  th'  obedient  gale 
Swells  the  white  bosom  of  the  Tyrian  sail  ; 
Though  now  no  more  your  glittering  marts  unfold 
Sidonian  dyes  and  Lusitanian  gold  ; 
Though  not  for  you  the  pale  and  sickly  slave 
Forgets  the  light  in  Ophir's  wealthy  cave  ; 
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Yet  yours  the  lot,  in  proud  contentment  blest, 
Where  cheerful  labour  leads  to  tranquil  rest. 
No  robber  rage  the  rip'ning  harvest  knows  ; 
And  unrestrain'd  the  generous  vintage  flows  : 
Nor  less  your  sons  to  manliest  deeds  aspire, 
And  Asia's  mountains  glow  with  Spartan  fire. 

So  when,  deep  sinking  in  the  rosy  main, 
The  western  Sun  forsakes  the  Syrian  plain, 
His  watery  rays  refracted  lustre  shed, 
And  pour  their  latest  light  on  Carmel's  head. 

Yet  shines  your  praise  amid  surrounding  gloom, 
As  the  lone  lamp  that  trembles  in  the  tomb  : 
For  few  the  souls  that  spurn  a  tyrant's  chain, 
And  small  the  bounds  of  freedom's  scanty  reign. 
As  the  poor  outcast  on  the  cheerless  wild, 
Arabia's  parent  *,  clasp'd  her  fainting  child, 
And  wander'd  near  the  roof  no  more  her  home, 
Forbid  to  linger,  yet  afraid  to  roam  ; 
My  sorrowing  Fancy  quits  the  happier  height, 
And  southward  throws  her  half-averted  sight. 
For  sad  the  scenes  Judaea's  plains  disclose, 
A  dreary  waste  of  undistinguish'd  woes. 
See  War  untir'd  his  crimson  pinions  spread, 
And  foul  Revenge,  that  tramples  on  the  dead ! 
Lo,  where  from  far  the  guarded  fountains  shine, 
Thy  tents,  Nebaioth,  rise,  and,  Kedar,  thine ! 
'Tis  yours  the  boast  to  mark  the  stranger's  way, 
And  spur  your  headlong  chargers  on  the  prey, 
Or  rouse  your  nightly  numbers  from  afar, 
And  on  the  hamlet  pour  the  waste  of  war : 
Nor  spare  the  hoary  head,  nor  bid  your  eye 
Revere  the  sacred  smile  of  infancy. 

1  Hagar. 
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Such  now  the  clans,  whose  fiery  coursers  feed 
Where  waves  on  Kishon's  hanks  the  whispering  reed ; 
And  their's  the  soil,  where,  curling  to  the  skies, 
Smokes  on  Gerizim's  mount  Samaria's  sacrifice. 
While  Israel's  sons,  by  scorpion  curses  driven, 
Outcasts  of  Earth,  and  reprobate  of  Heaven, 
Through  the  wide  world  in  friendless  exile  stray, 
Remorse  and  shame  sole  comrades  of  their  way, 
With  dumb  despair  their  country's  wrongs  behold, 
And,  dead  to  glory,  only  burn  for  gold, 

O  Thou,  their  Guide,  their  Father,  and  their  Lord, 
Lov'd  for  Thy  mercies,  for  Thy  power  ador'd, 
If  at  Thy  name  the  waves  forget  their  force, 
And  refluent  Jordan  sought  his  trembling  source  ; 
If  at  Thy  name  like  sheep  the  mountains  fled, 
And  haughty  Sirion  bow'd  his  marble  head  : 
To  Israel's  woes  a  pitying  ear  incline, 
And  raise  from  earth  Thy  long-neglected  vine  ! 
Her  rifled  fruits  behold  the  heathen  bear, 
And  wild  wood  boars  her  mangled  clusters  tear. 
Was  it  for  this  she  stretch'd  her  peopled  reign 
From  far  Euphrates  to  the  western  main  ? 
For  this,  o'er  many  a  hill  her  boughs  she  threw, 
And  her  wide  arms  like  goodly  cedars  grew  ? 
For  this,  proud  Edom  slept  beneath  her  shade, 
And  o'er  th'  Arabian  deep  her  branches  play'd  ? 
O  feeble  boast  of  transitory  power  ! 
Vain,  fruitless  trust  of  Judah's  happier  hour  ! 
Not  such  their  hope,  when  through  the  parted  main 
The  cloudy  wonder  led  the  warrior  train  : 
Not  such  their  hope,  when  through  the  fields  of  night 
The  torch  of  heav'n  diffus'd  its  friendly  light : 
Not,  when  fierce  Conquest  urg'd  the  onward  war, 
And  hurl'd  stern  Canaan  from  his  iron  car : 
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Nor  when  five  Monarchs  led  to  Gibeon's  fight, 
In  rude  array,  the  harness'd  Amorite : 
Yes — in  that  hour,  by  mortal  accents  stay'd, 
The  lingering  Sun  his  fiery  wheels  delay'd  : 
The  Moon,  obedient,  trembled  at  the  sound, 
Curb'd  her  pale  car,  and  check'd  her  mazy  round  ! 

Let  Sinai  tell — for  she  beheld  his  might, 
And  God's  own  darkness  veil'd  her  conscious  height ; 
(He,  cherub-borne,  upon  the  whirlwind  rode, 
And  the  red  mountain  like  a  furnace  glow'd  :) 
Let  Sinai  tell — but  who  shall  dare  recite 
His  praise,  his  power,  eternal,  infinite  ? — 
Awe-struck  I  cease  ;  nor  bid  my  strains  aspire, 
Or  serve  his  altar  with  unhallow'd  fire. 

Such  were  the  cares  that  watch'd  o'er  Israel's  fate, 
And  such  the  glories  of  their  infant  state. 
— Triumphant  race  !  and  did  your  power  decay  ? 
Fail'd  the  bright  promise  of  your  early  day  ? 
No ;  by  that  sword,  which,  red  with  heathen  gore, 
A  giant  spoil,  the  stripling  champion  l  bore  ; 
By  him,  the  chief  to  farthest  India  known  2, 
The  mighty  master  of  the  ivory  throne  : 
In  heav'n's  own  strength,  high  towering  o'er  her  foes, 
Victorious  Salem's  lion  banner  rose  : 
Before  her  footstool  prostrate  nations  lay, 
And  vassal  tyrants  crouch'd  beneath  her  sway. 
— And  he,  the  warrior  sage 2,  whose  restless  mind 
Thro1  nature's  mazes  wander'd  unconfin'd ; 
Who  every  bird,  and  beast,  and  insect  knew, 
And  spake  of  every  plant  that  quaffs  the  dew  ; 
To  him  were  known — so  Hagar's  offspring  tell- — 
The  powerful  sigil  and  the  starry  spell : 

i  David.  2  Solomon. 
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The  midnight  call,  hell's  shadowy  legions  dread, 

And  sounds  that  burst  the  slumbers  of  the  dead. 

Hence  all  his  might ;  for,  who  could  these  oppose  ? 

And  Tadmor  thus,  and  Syrian  Balbec  rose. 

Yet  e'en  the  works  of  toiling  Genii  fall, 

And  vain  was  Estakhar's  enchanted  wall. 

In  frantic  converse  with  the  mournful  wind, 

There  oft  the  houseless  Santon  rests  reclin'd  : 

Strange  shapes  he  views,  and  drinks  with  wondering  ears 

The  voices  of  the  dead,  and  songs  of  other  years. 

Such,  the  faint  echo  of  departed  praise, 
Still  sound  Arabia's  legendary  lays  : 
And  thus  their  fabling  bards  delight  to  tell, 
How  lovely  were  thy  tents,  O  Israel ! 

For  thee  his  ivory  load  Behemoth  bore, 
And  far  Sofala  teem'd  with  golden  ore  : 
Thine  all  the  arts  that  wait  on  wealth's  increase, 
Or  bask  and  wanton  in  the  beam  of  peace. 
When  Tyber  slept  beneath  the  cypress  gloom, 
And  silence  held  the  lonely  woods  of  Rome  : 
Or  ere  to  Greece  the  builder's  skill  was  known, 
Or  the  light  chisel  brush'd  the  Parian  stone  ; 
Yet  ere  fair  science  nurs'd  her  infant  fire, 
Fann'd  by  the  artist  aid  of  friendly  Tyre. 
Then  tower'd  the  palace,  then  in  awful  state 
The  Temple  rear'd  its  everlasting  gate. 
Nor  workman  steel,  no  ponderous  axes  rung ; 
Like  some  tall  palm,  the  noiseless  fabric  sprung. 
Majestic  silence  ! — then  the  harp  awoke, 
The  cymbal  clang'd,  the  deep-voic'd  trumpet  spoke, 
And  Salem  spread  her  suppliant  arms  abroad, 
Ey'd  the  descending  flame,  and  bless'd  the  present  God. 

Nor  shrunk  she  then,  when,  raging  deep  and  loud, 
Beat  o'er  her  soul  the  billows  of  the  proud. 
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E'en  they  who,  dragg'd  to  Shinar's  fiery  sand, 

Till'd  with  reluctant  strength  the  strangers'  land ; 

Who  sadly  told  the  slow  revolving  years, 

And  steep'd  the  captive's  bitter  bread  with  tears  ; — 

Yet  oft  their  hearts  with  kindling  hopes  would  burn  ; 

Their  destin'd  triumphs,  and  their  glad  return  : 

And  their  sad  lyres,  which,  silent  and  unstrung, 

In  mournful  ranks  on  Babel's  willows  hung, 

Would  oft  awake  to  chaunt  their  future  fame, 

And  from  the  skies  their  lingering  Saviour  claim. 

His  promis'd  aid  could  every  fear  controul ;  .        [soul ! 

This  nerv'd  the  warrior's  arm,  this  steel'd  the  martyr's 

Nor  vain  their  hope : — bright  beaming  through  the  sky, 
Burst  in  full  blaze  the  Day-spring  from  on  high ; 
Earth's  utmost  isles  exulted  at  the  sight, 
And  crowding  nations  drank  the  orient  light. 
Lo,  star-led  chiefs  Assyrian  odours  bring, 
And  bending  Magi  seek  their  infant  King  ! 
Mark'd  ye,  where,  hovering  o'er  His  radiant  head, 
The  dove's  white  wings  celestial  glory  shed? 
Daughter  of  Sion  !  virgin  queen  !  rejoice  ! 
Clap  the  glad  hand,  and  lift  th'  exulting  voice  ! 
He  comes, — but  not  in  regal  splendour  drest, 
The  haughty  diadem,  the  Tyrian  vest ; 
Not  arm'd  in  flame,  all  glorious  from  afar, 
Of  hosts  the  chieftain,  and  the  lord  of  war : 
Messiah  comes  : — let  furious  discord  cease  ; 
Be  peace  on  earth  before  the  Prince  of  peace ! 
Disease  and  anguish  feel  his  blest  controul, 
And  howling  fiends  release  the  tortur'd  soul ; 
The  beams  of  gladness  hell's  dark  caves  illume, 
And  mercy  broods  above  the  distant  gloom. 

Thou  palsied  earth,  with  noonday  night  o'erspread  ? 
Thou  sick'ning  sun,  so  dark,  so  deep,  so  red ! 
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Ye  hov'ring  ghosts,  that  throng  the  starless  air ! 

Why  shakes  the  earth  ?    Why  fades  the  light  ?    declare ! 

Are  those  his  limbs,  with  ruthless  scourges  torn  ? 

His  brows,  all  bleeding  with  the  twisted  thorn  ? 

His  the  pale  form,  the  meek  forgiving  eye 

Rais'd  from  the  cross  in  patient  agony  ? 

— Be  dark,  thou  sun, — thou  noonday  night  arise, 

And  hide,  oh  hide  the  dreadful  sacrifice ! 

Ye  faithful  few,  by  bold  affection  led, 
Who  round  the  Saviour's  cross  your  sorrows  shed, 
Not  for  his  sake  your  tearful  vigils  keep  : — 
Weep  for  your  country,  for  your  children  weep ! 
— Vengeance  !  thy  fiery  wing  their  race  pursued ; 
Thy  thirsty  poniard  blush'd  with,  infant  blood. 
Rous'd  at  thy  call,  and  panting  still  for  game, 
The  bird  of  war,  the  Latian  eagle  came. 
Then  J  udah  rag'd,  belov'd  of  Heaven  no  more, 
With  steamy  carnage  drunk,  and  social  gore ; 
He  saw  his  sons  by  dubious  slaughter  fall, 
And  war  without,  and  death  within  the  wall. 
Wide-wasting  Plague,  gaunt  Famine,  mad  Despair, 
And  dire  Debate,  and  clamourous  Strife  was  there — 
Love,  strong  as  Death,  retain'd  his  might  no  more, 
And  the  pale  parent  drank  her  children's  gore. 
Yet  they,  who  wont  to  roam  th'  ensanguin'd  plain, 
And  spurn  with  fell  delight  their  kindred  slain  :    • 
E'en  they,  when,  high  above  the  dusty  fight, 
Their  burning  Temple  rose  in  lurid  light, 
To  their  lov'd  altars  paid  a  parting  groan, 
And  in  their  country's  woes  forgot  their  own. 

As  'mid  the  cedar  courts,  and  gates  of  gold, 
The  trampled  ranks  in  miry  carnage  roll'd : 
To  save  their  Temple  every  hand  essay'd 
And  with  cold  fingers  grasp'd  the  feeble  blade : 
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Through  their  torn  veins  reviving  fury  ran, 
And  life's  last  anger  warm'd  the  dying  man. 

But  heavier  far  the  fetter'd  captive's  doom, 
To  glut  with  sighs  the  iron  ear  of  Rome  : 
To  swell,  slow  pacing  by  the  car's  tall  side, 
The  Stoic  tyrant's  philosophic  pride ; 
To  flesh  the  lion's  ravenous  jaws,  or  feel 
The  sportive  fury  of  the  fencer's  steel ; 
Or  pant,  deep  plung'd  beneath  the  sultry  mine, 
For  the  light  gales  of  balmy  Palestine. — 

Ah !  fruitful  now  no  more, — an  empty  coast, 
She  mourn'd  her  sons  enslav'd,  her  glories  lost : 
In  her  wide  streets  the  lonely  raven  bred, 
There  bark'd  the  wolf,  and  dire  hyaenas  fed. 
Yet  midst  her  towering  fanes  in  ruin  laid, 
The  pilgrim  saint  his  murmuring  vespers  paid  : 
'Twas  his  to  climb  the  tufted  rocks,  and  rove 
The  checquer'd  twilight  of  the  olive  grove  ; 
'Twas  his  to  bend  beneath  the  sacred  gloom, 
And  wear  with  many  a  kiss  Messiah's  tomb  : 
While  forms  celestial  fill'd  his  tranced  eye, 
The  day-light  dreams  of  pensive  piety, 
O'er  his  still  breast  a  tearful  fervour  stole, 
And  softer  sorrows  charm'd  the  mourner's  soul. 

O  !  lives  there  one,  who  mocks  his  artless  zeal ! 
Too  proud  to  worship,  and  too  wise  to  feel  ? 
Be  his  the  soul  with  wintry  reason  blest, 
The  dull  lethargic  sov'reign  of  the  breast. 
Be  his  the  life  that  creeps  in  dead  repose, 
No  joy  that  sparkles,  and  no  tear  that  flows  ! 
Far  other  they  who  reared  yon  pompous  shrine  T, 
And  bade  the  rock  of  Parian  marble  shine. 

i  The  Temple  of  the  Sepulchre. 
13 
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Then  hallow'd  peace  renew'd  her  wealthy  reign, 
Then  altars  smok'd,  and  Sion  smil'd  again. 
There  sculptur'd  gold  and  costly  gems  were  seen, 
And  all  the  bounties  of  the  British  queen  ' ; 
There  barbarous  kings  their  sandal'd  nations  led, 
And  steel-clad  champions  bow'd  the  crested  head. 
There,  when  her  fiery  race  the  desert  pour'd, 
And  pale  Byzantium  fear'd  Medina's  sword, 
When  coward  Asia  shook  in  trembling  woe, 
And  bent  appall'd  before  the  Bactrian  bow  ; 
From  the  moist  regions  of  the  western  star 
The  wandering  hermit  *  wak'd  the  storm  of  war. 
Their  limbs  all  iron,  and  their  souls  all  flame, 
A  countless  host  the  Red-Cross  warriors  came : 
E'en  hoary  priests  the  sacred  combat  wage, 
And  clothe  in  steel  the  palsied  arm  of  age ; 
While  beardless  youths  and  tender  maids  assume 
The  weighty  morion  and  the  glancing  plume. 
In  bashful  pride  the  warrior  virgins  wield 
The  ponderous  falchion,  and  the  sun-like  shield, 
And  start  to  see  their  armour's  iron  gleam 
Dance  with  blue  lustre  in  Tabaria's  stream. 

The  blood-red  banner  floating  o'er  their  van, 
All  madly  blithe  the  mingled  myriads  ran  : 
Impatient  Death  beheld  his  destin'd  food, 
And  hovering  vultures  snuff  'd  the  scent  of  blood. 

Not  such  the  numbers,  nor  the  host  so  dread, 
By  northern  Brenn  or  Scythian  Timur  led  ; 
Nor  such  the  heart-inspiring  zeal,  that  bore 
United  Greece  to  Phrygia's  reedy  shore ! 
There  Gaul's  proud  knights  with  boastful  mien  advance, 
Form  the  long  line,  and  shake  the  cornel  lance ; 

1  St.  Helena.  »  Peter  the  Hermit 
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Here  link'd  with  Thrace,  in  close  battalions  stand 
Ausonia's  sons,  a  soft  inglorious  band ; 
There  the  stern  Norman  joins  the  Austrian  train, 
And  the  dark  tribes  of  late-reviving  Spain  ; 
Here  in  black  files,  advancing  firm  and  slow, 

Victorious  Albion  twangs  the  deadly  bow  : 

Albion, — still  prompt  the  captive's  wrong  to  aid, 
And  wield  in  freedom's  cause  the  freeman's  generous 
blade. 

Ye  sainted  spirits  of  the  warrior  dead, 
Whose  giant  force  Britannia's  armies  led ! 
Whose  bickering  falchions,  foremost  in  the  fight, 
Still  pour'd  confusion  on  the  Soldan's  might ; 
Lords  of  the  biting  axe  and  beamy  spear, 
Wide  conquering  Edward,  lion  Richard,  hear ! 
At  Albion's  call  your  crested  pride  resume, 
And  burst  the  marble  slumbers  of  the  tomb  ! 
Your  sons  behold,  in  arm,  in  heart  the  same, 
Still  press  the  footsteps  of  parental  fame, 
To  Salem  still  their  generous  aid  supply, 
And  pluck  the  palm  of  Syrian  chivalry  ! 

When  he,  from  towery  Malta's  yielding  isle, 
And  the  green  waters  of  reluctant  Nile, 
Th'  apostate  chief  ;  from  Misraim's  subject  shore 
To  Acre's  walls  his  trophied  banners  bore ; 
When  the  pale  desert  mark'd  his  proud  array, 
And  Desolation  hop'd  an  ampler  sway  ; 
What  hero  then  triumphant  Gaul  dismay'd  ? 
What  arm  repell'd  the  victor  Renegade  ? 
Britannia's  champion  !  bath'd  in  hostile  blood, 
High  on  the  breach  the  dauntless  Seaman  stood : 
Admiring  Asia  saw  th'  unequal  fight, 
E'en  the  pale  crescent  bless'd  the  Christian's  might. 
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Oh !  day  of  death !  oh  thirst,  beyond  controul, 
Of  crimson  conquest  in  th'  invader's  soul ! 
The  slain,  yet  warm,  by  social  footsteps  trod, 
O'er  the  red  moat  supplied  a  panting  road ; 
O'er  the  red  moat  our  conquering  thunders  flew, 
And  loftier  still  the  grisly  rampire  grew. 
While  proudly  glow'd  above  the  rescued  tower 
The  wavy  cross,  that  mark'd  Britannia's  power. 
Yet  still  destruction  sweeps  the  lonely  plain, 
And  heroes  lift  the  generous  sword  in  vain. 
Still  o'er  her  sky  the  clouds  of  anger  roll, 
And  God's  revenge  hangs  heavy  on  her  soul. 
Yet  shall  she  rise ; — but  not  by  war  restor'd, 
Not  built  in  murder, — planted  by  the  sword. 
Yes,  Salem,  thou  shalt  rise  :  Thy  Father's  aid 
Shall  heal  the  wound  His  chast'ning  hand  has  made  : 
Shall  judge  the  proud  oppressor's  ruthless  sway, 
And  burst  his  brazen  bonds,  and  cast  his  cords  away. 
Then  on  your  tops  shall  deathless  verdure  spring, 
Break  forth,  ye  mountains,  and  ye  valleys,  sing  ! 
No  more  your  thirsty  rocks  shall  frown  forlorn, 
The  unbeliever's  jest,  the  heathen's  scorn  ; 
The  sultry  sands  shall  tenfold  harvests  yield, 
And  a  new  Eden  deck  the  thorny  field. 
E'en  now,  perhaps,  wide  waving  o'er  the  land, 
The  mighty  Angel  lifts  his  golden  wand  ; 
Courts  the  bright  vision  of  descending  power  ', 
Tells  every  gate,  and  measures  every  tower  *, 
And  chides  the  tardy  seals,  that  yet  detain 
Thy  Lion,  Judah,  from  his  destin'd  reign. 

1  See  Rev.  xxi.  10.  a  Ezek.  xl. 
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And  who  is  He  ?  the  vast,  the  awful  form l, 
Girt  with  the  whirlwind,  sandall'd  with  the  storm  ? 
A  western  cloud  around  His  limhs  is  spread, 
His  crown  a  rainbow,  and  a  sun  His  head. 
To  highest  heav'n  He  lifts  His  kingly  hand, 
And  treads  at  once  the  ocean  and  the  land ; 
And  hark !  His  voice  amid  the  thunder's  roar, 
His  dreadful  voice,  that  time  shall  be  no  more ! 

Lo  !  cherub  hands  the  golden  courts  prepare  2, 
Lo  !  thrones  are  set  and  every  saint  is  there  ; 
Earth's  utmost  bounds  confess  their  awful  sway, 
The  mountains  worship,  and  the  isles  obey ; 
Nor  sun  nor  moon  they  need ; — nor  day  nor  night, 
God  is  their  Temple,  and  the  Lamb  their  light 3 ; 
And  shall  not  Israel's  sons  exulting  come, 
Hail  the  glad  beam,  and  claim  their  ancient  home  ? 
On  David's  throne  shall  David's  offspring  reign, 
And  the  dry  bones  be  warm'd  with  life  again  *. 
Hark  !  white  rob'd  crowds  their  deep  hosannas  raise, 
And  the  hoarse  flood  repeats  the  sound  of  praise  ; 
Ten  thousand  harps  attune  the  mystic  song, 
Ten  thousand  thousand  saints  the  strain  prolong  ; — 
"  Worthy  the  Lamb  !  omnipotent  to  save, 
"  Who  died,  who  lives,  triumphant  o'er  the  grave !" 

1  See  Rev.  x.  2  Rev.  xx.  s  Rev.  xxi.  22. 

*  Ezek.  xxx.  7- 
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THE  HERMIT. 

PARNELL. 

FAR  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view, 
From  youth  to  age  a  reverend  hermit  grew ; 
The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell, 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystal  well : 
Remote  from  men,  with  God  he  pass'd  his  days, 
Pray'r  all  his  bus'ness,  all  his  pleasure  praise. 

A  life  so  sacred,  such  serene  repose, 
Seem'd  heaven  itself,  till  one  suggestion  rose  ; 
That  vice  should  triumph,  virtue  vice  obey, 
This  sprung  some  doubt  of  Providence's  sway  : 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boast, 
And  all  the  tenor  of  his  soul  was  lost : 
So  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  imprest 
Calm  nature's  image  on  its  wat'ry  breast, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  grow, 
And  skies  beneath  with  answering  colours  glow  : 
But  if  a  stone  the  gentle  sea  divide, 
Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  every  side, 
And  glimmering  fragments  of  a  broken  sun, 
Banks,  trees,  and  skies  in  thick  disorder  run. 

To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight, 
To  find  if  books,  or  swains  report  it  right, 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wand'ring  o'er  the  nightly  dew,) 
He  quits  his  cell ;  the  pilgrim's  staff  be  bore, 
And  fix'd  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before ; 
Then  with  the  sun  a  rising  journey  went, 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  event. 

The  morn  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass, 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass ; 
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But- when  the  southern  sun  had  warm'd  the  day, 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  the  crossing  way ! 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair, 
And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  wav'd  his  hair. 
Then  near  approaching,  "  Father,  hail !"  he  cried, 
"  And  hail,  my  son,"  the  rev'rend  Sire  replied ; 
Words  follow'd  words,  from  question  answer  flow'd, 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceiv'd  the  road, 
'Till  with  each  other  pleas'd,  and  loth  to  part, 
While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart. 
Thus  stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound, 
Thus  youthful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 

Now  sunk  the  sun  ;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  grey ; 
Nature  in  silence  bid  the  world  repose ; 
When  near  the  road  a  stately  palace  rose ; 
There  by  the  moon  thro'  ranks  of  trees  they  pass, 
Whose  verdure  crown'd  their  sloping  sides  with  grass. 
It  chanc'd  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 
Still  made  his  house  the  wand'ring  strangers'  home : 
Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise, 
Prov'd  the  vain  flourish  of  expensive  ease. 
The  pair  arrive  ;  the  liv'ried  servants  wait ; 
Their  Lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate. 
The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food, 
And  all  is  more  than  hospitably  good. 
Then  led  to  rest,  the  day's  long  toil  they  drown, 
Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  down. 
At  length  'tis  morn,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play  : 
Fresh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  creep, 
And  shake  the  neighbouring  wood  to  banish  slei-p. 
Up  rise  the  guests  obedient  to  the  call ; 
An  early  banquet  deck'd  the  splendid  hall ; 
s  2 
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Rich  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  grac'd, 
Which  the  kind  master  forc'd  his  guests  to  taste. 
Then  pleas'd  and  thankful,  from  the  porch  they  go  ; 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  cause  for  woe ; 
His  cup  was  vanish'd ;  for  in  secret  guise 
The  younger  guest  purloin'd  the  glittering  prize. 

As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way, 
Glist'ning  and  basking  in  the  sunny  ray, 
Disorder'd  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near, 
Then  walks  with  faintness  on,  and  looks  with  fear; 
So  seem'd  the  Sire ;  when,  far  upon  the  road, 
The  shining  spoil  his  wily  partner  shew'd  : 
He  stopp'd  with  silence,  walk'd  with  trembling  heart, 
And  much  he  wish'd,  but  durst  not  ask,  to  part ; 
Murmuring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard, 
That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 

While  thus  they  pass,  the  sun  his  glory  shrouds, 
The  changing  skies  hang  out  their  sable  clouds  ; 
A  sound  in  air  presag'd  approaching  rain, 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 
Warn'd  by  the  signs  the  wand'ring  pair  retreat, 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighb'ring  seat. 
'Twas  built  with  turrets  on  a  rising  ground, 
And  strong,  and  large,  and  unimprov'd  around ; 
Its  owner's  temper,  tim'rous  and  severe, 
Unkind  and  griping  caus'd  a  desert  there. 

As  near  the  miser's  heavy  doors  they  drew, 
Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fury  blew ; 
The  nimble  lightning  mix'd  with  show'rs  began, 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunders  ran. 
Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain, 
Driv'n  by  the  wind,  and  batter'd  by  the  rain. 
At  length  some  pity  warm'd  the  master's  breast, 
(Twas  then  his  threshold  first  receiv'd  a  guest.) 
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Slow  creaking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care, 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shiv'ring  pair  : 
One  frugal  faggot  lights  the  naked  walls, 
And  nature's  fervour  thro'  their  limbs  recalls  : 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  eager  wine, 
(Each  hardly  granted)  serv'd  them  both  to  dine  : 
And  when  the  tempest  first  appear'd  to  cease, 
A  ready  warning  bade  them  part  in  peace. 

With  still  remark  the  pond'ring  hermit  view'd, 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rude : 
And  why  should  such,  within  himself  he  cry'd, 
Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside  ? 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  took  place, 
In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face, 
When  from  his  vest  the  young  companion  bore 
That  cup  the  generous  landlord  own'd  before, 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl 
The  stinted  kindness  of  the  churlish  soul. 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumults  fly  ; 
The  sun  emerging  opes  an  azure  sky ; 
A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  display, 
And,  glitt'ring  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day ; 
The  weather  tempts  them  from  the  poor  retreat, 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  wary  gate. 
While  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's  bosom  wrought 
With  all  the  travel  of  uncertain  thought ; 
His  partner's  acts  without  their  cause  appear, 
'Twas  there  a  vice,  and  seem'd  a  madness  here ; 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes, 
Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows. 

Now  night's  dim  shades  again  involve  the  sky,         \ 
Again  the  wand'rers  want  a  place  to  lie  ; 
Again  they  search  and  find  a  lodging  nigh. 
s  3 
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The  soil  improv'd  around,  the  mansion  neat, 
And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great : 
It  seem'd  to  speak  its  master's  turn  of  mind, 
Content,  and  not  for  praise,  but  virtue  kind. 

Hither  the  walkers  turn  with  weary  feet, 
Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  greet : 
Their  greeting  fair,  bestow'd  with  modest  guise, 
The  courteous  master  hears,  and  thus  replies  : 

"  Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging  heart, 
To  Him,  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  part ; 
From  Him  you  come,  for  Him  accept  it  here, 
A  frank  and  sober,  more  than  costly  cheer." 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread, 
Then  talk'd  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed, 
When  the  grave  household  round  his  hall  repair, 
Warn'd  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours  with  pray'r. 
At  length  the  world,  renew'd  by  calm  repose, 
Was  strong  for  toil,  the  dappled  morn  arose  ; 
Before  the  pilgrims'  part,  the  younger  crept 
Near  the  clos'd  cradle,  where  an  infant  slept, 
And  writh'd  his  neck :  the  landlord's  little  pride, 
O  strange  return !   grew  black,  and  gasp'd,  and 

died. 

Horror  of  horrors  !  what !  his  only  son  ; 
How  look'd  the  hermit  when  the  fact  was  done  ; 
Not  hell,  tho'  hell's  black  jaws  in  sunder  part, 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heart. 

Confus'd,  and  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed, 
He  flies,  but  trembling  fails  to  fly  with  speed. 
His  steps  the  youth  pursues ;  the  country  lay 
Perplex'd  with  roads,  a  servant  show'd  the  way : 
A  river  cross'd  the  path  ;  the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find ;  the  servant  trod  before  ; 
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Long  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supplied, 

And  deep  the  waves  beneath  the  bending  branches  glide. 

The  youth,  who  seem'd  to  watch  a  time  to  sin, 

Approach'd  the  careless  guide,  and  thrust  him  in  ; 

Plunging  he  falls,  and  rising  lifts  his  head, 

Then  flashing  turns,  and  sinks  amongst  the  dead. 

Wild,  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  father's  eyes, 
He  bursts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 
Detested  wretch — but  scarce  his  speech  began, 
When  the  strange  partner  seem'd  no  longer  man. 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet ; 
His  robe  turn'd  white  and  flow'd  upon  his  feet : 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invests  his  hair  ; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  thro'  purple  air ; 
And  wings,  whose  colours  glitter'd  on  the  day, 
Wide  at  bis  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight, 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 

Tho'  loud  at  first  the  pilgrim's  passion  grew, 
Sudden  he  gaz'd,  and  wist  not  what  to  do ; 
Surprise  in  secret  chains  his  words  suspends, 
And  in  a  calm  his  settling  temper  ends. 
But  silence  here  the  beauteous  angel  broke, 
(The  voice  of  music  ravish'd  as  he  spoke.) 

"  Thy  pray'r,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  vice  unknown, 
In  sweet  memorial  rise  before  the  throne  : 
These  charms  success  in  our  bright  region  find, 
And  force  an  angel  down,  to  calm  thy  mind ; 
For  this  commission'd,  I  forsook  the  sky : — 
Nay  cease  to  kneel — thy  fellow-servant  I. 

"  Then  know  the  truth  of  government  divine, 
And  let  these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine. 
The  Maker  justly  claims  that  world  he  made, 
In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid  ; 
s  4 
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Its  sacred  majesty  thro"  all  depends 
On  using  second  means  to  work  His  ends  ; 
Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye, 
The  power  exerts  His  attributes  on  high, 
Your  actions  uses,  nor  controuls  your  will, 
And  hids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still. 

"  What  strange  events  can  strike  with  more  surprise 
Than  those  which  lately  struck  thy  wond'ring  eyes  ? 
Yet  taught  by  these,  confess  th'  Almighty  just, 
And  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust ! 

"  The  great  vain  man,  who  far'd  on  costly  food, 
Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good ; 
Who  made  his  iv'ry  stands  with  goblets  shine, 
And  forc'd  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of  wine ; 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lost, 
And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of  cost.. 

"  The  mean,  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted  door 
Ne'er  mov'd  in  pity  to  the  wand'ring  poor  ; 
With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
That  heav'n  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl, 
And  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  soul. 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead, 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head ; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow, 
And  loose  from  dross  the  silver  runs  below. 

"  Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue  trod, 
But  now  the  child  half-wean'd  his  heart  from  God ; 
(Child  of  his  age)  for  him  he  liv'd  in  pain, 
And  measur'd  back  his  steps  to  earth  again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run  ? 
But  God,  to  save  the  father,  took  the  son. 
To  all,  but  thee,  in  fits  he  seem'd  to  go, 
(And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow,) 
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The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  in  the  dust, 
Now  owns  in  tears,  the  punishment  was  just. 

"  But  how  had  all  his  fortunes  felt  a  rack, 
Had  that  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back  ; 
This  night  his  treasur'd  heaps  he  meant  to  steal, 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail ! 
Thus  heav'ii  instructs  thy  mind :  this  trial  o'er, 
Depart  in  peace  ;  resign,  and  sin  no  more." 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew, 
The  sage  stood  wond'ring,  as  the  seraph  flew. 
Thus  look'd  Elisha,  when  to  mount  on  high, 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky  ; 
The  fiery  pomp  ascending  left  the  view ; 
The  prophet  gaz'd,  and  wish'd  to  follow  too. 

The  bending  Hermit  here  a  pray'r  begun, 
"LORD,  AS  IN  HEAV'N,  ON  EARTH  THY  WILL  BE  DONE," 
Then  gladly  turning,  sought  his  ancient  place, 
And  pass'd  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 
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REMOTE,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheldt,  or  wand'ring  Po  ; 
Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door ; 
Or  where  Campania's  plain  forsaken  lies, 
A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies  ; 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  I  see, 
My  heart,  untravell'd,  fondly  turns  to  thee  : 
Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain, 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  length'ning  chain, 
s  5 
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Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend  ; 
Blest  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  ev'ning  fire ; 
Blest  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair, 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair ; 
Blest  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crown'd, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale  ; 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good ! 

But  me,  not  destin'd  such  delights  to  share, 
My  prime  of  life  in  wand' ring  spent,  and  care  : 
Impell'd  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view  : 
That  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies ; 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 
E'en  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend ; 
And  plac'd  on  high  above  the  storm's  career, 
Look  downward  where  a  hundred  realms  appear. 
Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide, 
The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 

\Mien  thus  Creation's  charms  around  combine, 
Amidst  the  store  should  thankless  pride  repine  ? 
Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 
That  good,  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vain  ( 
Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man : 
And  wiser  he,  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 
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Ye  glittering  towns,  with  wealth  and  splendour  crown'd  ; 

Ye  fields,  where  summer  spreads  profusion  round ; 

Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale  ; 

Ye  bending  swains,  that  dress  the  flowery  vale ! 

For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine : 

Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine. 
As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store, 

Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er ; 

Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill, 

Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still : 

Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise, 

Pleas'd  with  each  good,  that  Heav'n  to  man  supplies  ; 

Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall, 

To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small ; 

And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene  to  find 

Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consign'd, 

Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wand'ring  hope  at  rest, 

May  gather  bliss  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 
But  where  to  find  that  happier  spot  below, 

Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know  ? 

The  shudd'ring  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happier  spot  his  own  ; 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas, 
And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease. 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine  ; 
Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave, 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 
Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam, 
His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare, 
And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share, 
Tho'  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind  : 
s  6 
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As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  given 

To  different  nations,  makes  their  blessings  even. 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all, 
Still  grants  her  bliss  at  labour's  earnest  call ; 
With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supplied 
On  Idra's  cliffs  as  Arno's  shelvy  side  ; 
And  tho'  the  rocky-crested  summits  frown, 
These  rocks,  by  custom,  turn  to  beds  of  down. 
From  art,  more  various  are  the  blessings  sent ; 
Wealth,  commerce,  honour,  liberty,  content. 
Yet  these  each  other's  power  so  strong  contest, 
That  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest* 
Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment  fails  ; 
And  honour  sinks,  where  commerce  long  prevails. 
Hence  every  state,  to  one  lov'd  blessing  prone, 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone, 
Each  to  the  fav'rite  happiness  attends, 
And  spurns  the  plan,  that  aims  at  other  ends  ; 
'Till  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain, 
This  fav'rite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

But  let  us  try  these  truths  with  closer  eyes, 
And  trace  them  thro'  the  prospect,  as  it  lies : 
Here  for  a  while,  my  proper  cares  resign'd, 
Here  let  me  sit  in  sorrow  for  mankind  : 
Like  yon  neglected  shrub,  at  random  cast, 
That  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  every  blast. 

Far  to  the  right,  where  Appenine  ascends, 
Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends ; 
Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side, 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride  ; 
While  oft  some  temple's  mould'ring  tops  between 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  Nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
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Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  are  found, 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground  ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year ; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  leaves,  that  blossom  but  to  die ; 
These,  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
While  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand, 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  thro'  all  his  manners  reign ; 
Tho'  poor,  luxurious  ;  tho'  submissive,  vain  ; 
Tho'  grave,  yet  trifling  ;  zealous,  yet  untrue  ; 
And  ev'n  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind, 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind ; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  nor  far  remov'd  the  date, 
When  commerce  proudly  flourish'd  thro'  the  state : 
At  her  command  the  palace  learnt  to  rise, 
Again  the  long-fall'n  column  sought  the  skies  ; 
The  canvas  glow'd,  beyond  e'en  Nature  warm, 
The  pregnant  quarry  teem' d  with  human  form  : 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale, 
Commerce  on  other  shores  display'd  her  sail ; 
While  nought  remain'd  of  all  that  riches  gave, 
But  towns  unmann'd,  and  lords  without  a  slave : 
And  late  the  nation  found,  with  fruitless  skill, 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

,  Yet,  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supply'd 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride  ; 
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From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fall'n  mind 

An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 

Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  array'd, 

The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade  : 

Processions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 

A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 

By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguil'd, 

The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child  : 

Each  nobler  ami,  represt  by  long  controul, 

Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 

While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind, 

In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind : 

As  in  those  domes,  where  Caesars  once  bore  sway, 

Defac'd  by  time,  and  tott'ring  in  decay, 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead, 

The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed  ; 

And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 

Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul,  turn  from  them,  turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display, 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  tread, 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread  ; 
No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford, 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword. 
No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 
But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May  ; 
No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast, 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest. 
Yet  still,  e'en  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm, 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Tho'  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feast  tho*  small, 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head, 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed  ; 
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No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal, 

To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal ; 

But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 

Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil. 

Cheerful  at  morn,  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 

Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes  ; 

With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep, 

Or  drives  his  vent'rous  plough-share  to  the  steep  ; 

Or  seeks  the  den,  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way, 

And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 

At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped, 

He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed ; 

Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 

His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze  ; 

While  his  lov'd  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard, 

Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board  : 

And  haply  too  some  pilgrim  thither  led, 

With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart, 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 
And  e'en  those  ills,  that  round  his  mansion  rise, 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed,  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill,  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms  ; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast, 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 
Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  states  assign'd ; 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  confm'd  : 
Yet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  due, 
If  few  their  wants,  their  pleasures  are  but  few  ; 
For  every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast, 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrest. 
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Whence  from  such  lands  each  pleasing  science  flies, 
That  first  excites  desire,  and  then  supplies. 
Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy, 
To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy  ; 
Unknown  those  powers,  that  raise  the  soul  to  flame, 
Catch  every  nerve,  and  vibrate  thro'  the  frame. 
Their  level  life  is  but  a  mould'ring  fire, 
Unquench'd  by  want,  unfann'd  by  strong  desire  ; 
Unfit  for  raptures  ;  or,  if  raptures  cheer 
On  some  high  festival  of  once  a  year, 
In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire, 
Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarsely  flow ; 
Their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  are  but  low  ; 
For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  son 
Unalter'd,  unimprov'd,  the  manners  run ; 
And  Love's  and  Friendship's  finely-pointed  dart 
Falls  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart. 
Some  sterner  virtues  o'er  the  mountain's  breast 
May  sit,  like  falcons  cowering  on  the  nest ; 
But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play 
Thro'  life's  more  cultur'd  walks,  and  charm  the  way, 
These,  far  dispers'd,  on  timorous  pinions  fly, 
To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn  ;  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Gay  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleas'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please ; 
How  often  have  I  led  the  sportive  choir, 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire ; 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew, 
And  freshen'd  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew  : 
And  haply,  tho'  my  harsh  touch,  fault'ring  still, 
But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancers'  skill ; 
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Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
And  dance  forgetful  of  the  noon-tide  hour. 
Alike  all  ages.     Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  thro'  the  mirthful  maze ; 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in  gestic  lore, 
Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burden  of  three-score. 

So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display, 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away  : 
Their's  are  those  arts,  that  mind  to  mind  endear, 
For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here. 
Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains, 
Or  e'en  imaginary  worth  obtains, 
Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand, 
It  shifts,  in  splendid  traffic,  round  the  land  ; 
From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages,  it  strays, 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise  ; 
They  please,  are  pleas'd ;  they  give,  to  get,  esteem, 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies, 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise : 
For  praise,  too  dearly  lov'd  or  warmly  sought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought ; 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest, 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hence  Ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art, 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart ; 
Here  Vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace, 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper  lace  ; 
Here  beggar  Pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer, 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year  ; 
The  mind  still  turns,  where  shifting  fashion  draws, 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self  applause. 
To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 
Embosom'd  in  the  deep,  where  Holland  lies. 
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Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand, 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land. 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
Lift  the  tall  rampier's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow, 
The  firm,  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow  ; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  wat'ry  roar, 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore ; 
While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile, 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile ; 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossom'd  vale, 
The  willow-tuft'd  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescu'd  from  his  reign. 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign, 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs, 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings, 
Are  here  display'd.     Their  much-lov'd  wealth  imparts 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts  ; 
But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear, 
E'en  liberty  itself  is  bartered  here. 
At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies, 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys  ; 
A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves, 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves, 
And  calmly  bent  to  servitude  conform, 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

Heavens  !  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old ! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold  ; 
War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow. 
How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now ! 
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Fir'd  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wing, 

And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring ; 

Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride, 

And  brighter  streams  than  fam'd  Hydaspes  glide  ; 

There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray, 

There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray ; 

Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  combin'd, 

Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind  ! 

Stern  o'er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her  state, 

With  daring  aims  irregularly  great. 

Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 

I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by ; 

Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band, 

By  forms  unfashion'd,  fresh  from  Nature's  hand, 

Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 

True  to  imagin'd  right,  above  controul, 

While  e'en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 

And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Thine  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictur'd  here, 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  endear ; 
Too  blest,  indeed,  were  such  without  alloy, 
But  foster'd  e'en  by  Freedom,  ills  annoy  ; 
That  independence,  Britons  prize  too  high, 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie  ; 
The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone, 
All  claims,  that  bind  and  sweeten  life,  unknown  ; 
Here  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held, 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repell'd. 
Ferments  arise,  imprison'd  factions  roar, 
Represt  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore. 
Till  over-wrought,  the  general  system  feels 
Its  motions  stop,  or  phrenzy  fire  the  wheels. 
Nor  this  the  worst.     As  nature's  ties  decay, 
As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  sway, 
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Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 

Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 

Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone, 

And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown ; 

Till  time  may  come,  when,  stript  of  all  her  charms, 

The  land  of  scholars,  and  the  nurse  of  arms, 

Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  flame, 

Where  kings  have  toil'd,  and  poets  wrote  for  fame, 

One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie, 

And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonour'd  die. 

Yet  think  not,  thus  when  Freedom's  ill  I  state, 

I  mean  to  flatter  kings,  or  court  the  great ; 

Ye  powers  of  truth,  that  bid  my  soul  aspire, 

Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire  ; 

And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel, 

The  rabble's  rage,  and  tyrant's  angry  steel ; 

Thou  transitory  flower,  alike  undone 

By  proud  contempt,  or  favor's  fostering  sun, 

Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime  endure, 

I  only  would  repress  them  to  secure  ; 

For  just  experience  tells,  in  every  soil, 

That  those  who  think  must  govern  those  that  toil ; 

And  all  that  Freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach, 

Is  but  to  lay  proportion'd  loads  on  each. 

Hence  should  one  order  disproportion'd  grow, 

Its  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below. 

O  then  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 

Who  think  it  freedom,  when  a  part  aspires  ! 

Calm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms, 

Except  when  fast  approaching  danger  warms  : 

But  when  contending  chiefs  blockade  the  throne, 

Contracting  regal  power  to  stretch  their  own  ; 

When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 

To  call  it  freedom,  when  themselves  are  free  ; 
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Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 

Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law ; 

The  wealth  of  climes,  where  savage  nations  roam, 

Pillag'd  from  slaves  to  purchase  slaves  at  home  ; 

Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start, 

Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart ; 

Till  half  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown, 

I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

Yes,  brother,  curse  with  me  that  baleful  hour, 

When  first  ambition  struck  at  regal  power ; 

And  thus,  polluting  honor  in  its  source, 

Gave  wealth  to  sway  the  mind  with  double  force. 

Have  we  not  seen,  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 

Her  useful  sons  exchang'd  for  useless  ore  ? 

Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 

Like  flaring  tapers,  bright'ning  as  they  waste ; 

Seen  opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain, 

Lead  stern  depopulation  in  her  train, 

And  over  fields,  where  scatter' d  hamlets  rose, 

In  barren  solitary  pomp  repose  ? 

Have  we  not  seen,  at  pleasure's  lordly  call, 

The  smiling  long-frequented  village  fall  ? 

Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decay'd, 

The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid, 

Forc'd  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train, 

To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main  ; 

Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 

And  Niagara  stuns  with  thund'ring  sound  ? 

E'en  now,  perhaps,  as  there  some  pilgrim  strays 
Thro'  tangled  forests,  and  thro'  dangerous  ways, 
Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  claim, 
And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  murd'rous  aim  ; 
There,  while  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies, 
And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise. 
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The  pensive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe, 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go, 
Casts  a  long  look,  where  England's  glories  shine, 
And  bids  his  bosom  sympathize  with  mine. 
Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss,  which  only  centres  in  the  mind ! 
Why  have  I  stray'd  from  pleasure  and  repose, 
To  seek  a  good,  each  government  bestows  ? 
In  every  government,  tho'  terrors  reign, 
Tho'  tyrant  kings,  or  tyrant  laws  restrain, 
How  small  of  all,  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure ! 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consign'd, 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find : 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 
The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel, 
To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known, 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all  our  own. 


THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

GOLDSMITH. 

SWEET  Auburn  !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  labouring  swain, 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  summer's  ling'ring  blooms  delay'd ; 
Dear  lovely  bow'rs  of  innocence  and  ease, 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please, 
How  often  have  I  loiter'd  o'er  thy  green, 
Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene  ! 
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How  often  have  I  paus'd  on  every  charm, 

The  shelter'd  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill ; 

The  decent  church,  that  topt  the  neighbouring  hill ; 

The  hawthorn  bush  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 

For  talking  age  and  whisp'ring  lovers  made  ! 

How  often  have  I  blest  the  coming  day, 

When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 

And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 

Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree  : 

While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 

The  young  contending  as  the  old  survey'd  ; 

And  many  a  gambol  frolic'd  o'er  the  ground, 

And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round. 

And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tir'd, 

Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspir'd ; 

The  dancing  pair,  that  simply  sought  renown, 

By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down ; 

The  swain,  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 

While  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place  ; 

The  bashful  virgin's  side-long  looks  of  love, 

The  matron's  glance,  that  would  those  looks  reprove  ; 

These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village !  sports  like  these 

With  sweet  succession  taught  e'en  toil  to  please ; 

These  round  thy  bow'rs  their  cheerful  influence  shed, 

These  were  thy  charms — but  all  these  charms  are  fled. 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn. 
Amidst  thy  bow'rs  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green ; 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain. 
No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 
But,  choak'd  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way  ; 
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Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest ; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries ; 
Sunk  are  thy  bow'rs  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mould'ring  wall ; 
And  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand, 
Far,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay ; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade  ; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made : 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroy 'd  can  never  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  e'er  England's  griefs  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintain'd  its  man  ; 
For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store ; 
Just  gave  what  life  requir'd,  but  gave  no  more : 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health  ; 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  alter'd :  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain  ; 
Along  the  lawn,  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumb'rous  pomp  repose  ; 
And  every  want  to  luxury  allied, 
And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom, 
Those  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  little  room, 
Those  healthful  sports  that  grac'd  the  peaceful  scene, 
Liv'd  in  each  look,  and  brighten'd  all  the  green, 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 
And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 

Sweet  Auburn  !  parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's  pow'r. 
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Here  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds, 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks,  and  ruin'd  grounds  ; 
And,  many  a  year  elaps'd,  return  to  view, 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew, 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  husy  train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 
In  all  my  wand'rings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given  my  share, — 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
Amidst  these  humble  bow'rs  to  lay  me  down ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting,  by  repose  : 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 
Amidst  the  swains  to  shew  my  book-learn'd  skill, 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt  and  all  I  saw, 
And  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last. 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline, 
Retreat  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine ! 
How  blest  is  he,  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease  ; 
Who  quits  a  world,  where  strong  temptations  try, 
And  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly ! 
For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  work  and  weep, 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep  ; 
No  surly  porter  stands  in  guilty  state, 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate  ; 
But  on  he  moves,  to  meet  his  latter  end, 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend  ; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceiv'd  decay, 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way  ; 
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And  all  his  prospects  bright'ning  to  the  last, 
His  heaven  commences  e'er  the  world  be  past. 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  ev'ning's  close, 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose ; 
There,  as  I  past  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  from  below  ; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk -maid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young ; 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool, 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school ; 
The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whispering  wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind ; 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 
And  fill'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail, 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 
No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  footway  tread, 
But  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled. 
All  but  yon  widow'd,  solitary  thing, 
That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring ; 
She,  wretched  matron,  forc'd  in  age,  for  bread, 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 
To  pick  her  wint'ry  faggot  from  the  thorn, 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn  : 
She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train, 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smil'd, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flow'r  grows  wild, 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  chang'd,  nor  wish'd  to  change,  his  place  ; 
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Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 

By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  varying  hour ; 

Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn'd  to  prize, 

More  skill'd  to  raise  the  wretched,  than  to  rise. 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 

He  chid  their  wand'rings,  but  reliev'd  their  pain  ; 

The  long-remember'd  beggar  was  his  guest, 

Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 

The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 

Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd  ; 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 

Sate  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away ; 

Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 

Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  shew'd  how  fields  were  won. 

Pleas'd  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learn'd  to  glow, 

And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe  : 

Careless  their  merits,  or  their  faults  to  scan, 

His  pity  gave,  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  all ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  her  new-fledg'd  offspring  to  the  skies  ; 
He  tried  each  art,  reprov'd  each  dull  delay, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed,  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismay'd, 
The  rev'rend  champion  stood — at  his  controul 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  fault'ring  accents  whisper'd  praise. 

At  church  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place  ; 
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Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway, 

And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remain'd  to  pray. 

The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man 

With  ready  zeal  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 

Ev'n  children  follow'd  with  endearing  wile, 

And  pluck'd  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 

His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  express'd, 

Their  welfare  pleas'd  him,  and  their  cares  distress'd. 

To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  giv'n, 

But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heav'n. 

As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 

Tho'  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 

Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. — 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence,  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  blossom'd  furze  unprofitably  gay, 
There  in  his  noisy  mansion  skill'd  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school : 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. — 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face ; 
Full  well  they  laugh'd  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he  ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd  : 
Yet  he  was  kind  ;  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 
The  Village  all  declar'd  how  much  he  knew  ; 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cypher  too ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 
And  e'en  the  story  ran,  that  he  could  guage ; 
In  arguing  too  the  Parson  own'd  his  skill ; 
For  ev'n  tho'  vanquish'd  he  could  argue  still ; 
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While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thund'ring  sound, 
Amaz'd  the  gazing  rustics  rang'd  around  ; 
And  still  they  gaz'd,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 
But  past  is  all  his  fame  :  the  very  spot, 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumph'd,  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye, 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspir'd, 
Where  grey-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retir'd, 
Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  looks  profound, 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace, 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place ; 
The  white-wash'd  wail,  the  nicely-sanded  floor, 
The  varnish'd  clock  that  click'd  behind  the  door ; 
The  chest  contriv'd  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day  : 
The  pictures  plac'd  for  ornament  and  use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose, 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill'd  the  day, 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flow'rs,  and  fennel  gay : 
While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Rang'd  o'er  the  chimney,  glisten'd  in  a  row. 

Vain,  transitory  splendour !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tott'ring  mansion  from  its  fall  ? 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart : 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care  ; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale, 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail ; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  his  pond'rous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear ; 
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The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round ; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest, 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes  !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train  : 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art ; 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play, 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway ; 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfin'd : 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array'd, 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toilsome  pleasure  sickens  into  pain  ; 
And  e'en  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy, 
The  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  this  be  joy. 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen,  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
'Tis  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 
Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore, 
And  shouting  folly  hails  them  from  the  shore ; 
Hoards  ev'n  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound, 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around  ; 
Yet  count  our  gains  :  this  wealth  is  but  a  name, 
That  leaves  our  useful  product  still  the  same. 
Not  so  the  loss  :  the  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied : 
Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds  ; 
Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds  ; 
The  robe,  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth, 
Has  robb'd  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  their  growth. 
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His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen, 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green  ; 
Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flies, 
For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies. 
While  thus  the  land,  adorn'd  for  pleasure  all, 
In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  its  fall. 

As  some  fair  female,  unadorn'd  and  plain, 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign, 
Slights  every  borrow'd  charm  that  dress  supplies, 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes  ; 
But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are  frail, 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail, 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless, 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress. 
Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  betray'd, 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  array'd : 
But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise, 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise, 
While  scourg'd  by  famine,  from  the  smiling  land 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band  : 
And  while  he  sinks — without  one  arm  to  save, 
The  country  blooms — a  garden  and  a  grave  ! 

Where  then,  ah  where,  shall  poverty  reside, 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride  ? 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  stray'd, 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide, 
And  e'en  the  bare  worn  common  is  denied. 

If  to  the  city  sped — what  waits  him  there  ? 
To  see  profusion,  which  he  must  not  share  ; 
To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combin'd, 
To  pamper  luxury  and  thin  mankind ; 
To  see  each  joy,  the  sons  of  pleasure  know, 
Extorted  from  his  fellow-creatures'  woe. 
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Here  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade, 

There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade  ; 

Here  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomps  display, 

There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way. 

The  dome,  where  pleasure  holds  her  midnight  reign, 

Here  richly  deck'd  amidst  the  gorgeous  train  ; 

Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square, 

The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 

Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  annoy ! 

Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy ! 

Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts  ?  Ah  turn  thine  eyes, 

Where  the  poor  houseless  shiv'ring  female  lies ! 

She  once  perhaps  in  village  plenty  blest 

Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest ; 

Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn, 

Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn  ; 

Now  lost  to  all ;  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled, 

Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head ; 

And-  pinch'd  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the  show'r, 

With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour 

When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town, 

She  left  her  wheel,  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  loveliest  train, 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain  ? 
Ev'n  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led, 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread ! 

Ah  no !  to  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene, 
Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between  : 
Thro'  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go, 
Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 
Far  different  there  from  all,  that  charm'd  before, 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore ; 
Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day  ; 
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Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing, 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling  ; 
Those  poisonous  fields  with  rank  luxuriance  crown'd, 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around  ; 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake  ; 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey  ; 
And  savage  men  more  murd'rous  still  than  they ; 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies, 
Mingling  the  ravag'd  landscape  with  the  skies. 
Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene, 
The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy-vested  green, 
The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove, 
That  only  shelter'd  thefts  of  harmless  love. 

Good  heaven  !  what  sorrows  gloom'd  that  parting  day, 
That  call'd  them  from  their  native  walks  away ; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past, 
Hung  round  the  bow'rs,  and  fondly  look'd  their  last ; 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wish'd  in  vain, 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main ; 
And  shudd'ring  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 
Return'd  and  wept,  and  still  return'd  to  weep. 
The  good  old  sire  the  first  prepar'd  to  go 
To  new  found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others'  woe  ; 
But  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave, 
He  only  wish'd  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 
His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears, 
The  fond  companion  of  his  hapless  years, 
Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms, 
And  left  a  lover's  for  a  father's  arms. 
With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes, 
And  blest  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose  ; 
And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a  tear, 
And  clasp'd  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear  ; 
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Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief, 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

O  luxury !  thou  curst  by  heav'n's  decree, 
How  ill  exchang'd  are  things  like  these  for  thee ; 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy, 
Diffuse  their  pleasures,  only  to  destroy ! 
Kingdoms,  by  thee  to  sickly  greatness  grown, 
Boast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own. 
At  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe  ; 
Till  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

Ev'n  now  the  devastation  is  begun, 
And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done  ; 
Ev'n  now,  methinks,  as  pond'ring  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 
Down  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spreads  the  sail, 
That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  every  gale  : 
Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band, 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand ; 
Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care, 
And  kind  connubial  tenderness  are  there ; 
And  piety  with  wishes  plac'd  above, 
And  steady  loyalty,  and  faithful  love. 
And  thou,  sweet  poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid, 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade  ; 
Unfit,  in  these  degen'rate  times  of  shame, 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame ; 
Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried, 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride  ; 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe, 
That  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so ; 
Thou  guide,  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel, 
Thou  source  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well ! 
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Farewell !  and  oh  !  where'er  thy  voice  be  tried, 
On  Torno's  cliffs,  or  Pambamarca's  side, 
Whether  where  equinoctial  fervours  glow, 
Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow, 
Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 
Redress  the  rigours  of  th'  inclement  clime  ; 
Aid  slighted  truth  with  thy  persuasive  strain, 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain  ; 
Teach  him  that  states,  of  native  strength  possess'd, 
Tho'  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  bless'd ; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  labour'd  mole  away  ; 
While  self-dependent  pow'r  can  time  defy, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky. 


ON  THE  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

COLLINS. 
Inscribed  to  Mr.  John  Home,  the  Author  of  Douglas. 

HOME,  thou  return'st  from  Thames,  whose  Naiads  long 
Have  seen  thee  lingering  with  a  fond  delay, 
'Mid  those  soft  friends,  whose  hearts,  some  future  day, 

Shall  melt  perhaps  to  hear  thy  tragic  song. 

Go,  not  unmindful  of  that  cordial  youth  1, 

Whom,  long  endear'd,  thou  leav'st  by  Lavant's  side  ; 

Together  let  us  wish  him  lasting  truth, 

And  joy  untainted,  with  his  destin'd  bride. 

Go  !  nor  regardless,  while  these  numbers  boast 
My  short-liv'd  bliss,  forget  my  social  name  ; 

But  think,  far  off,  how  on  the  southern  coast 
I  met  thy  friendship  with  an  equal  flame  ! 

1  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Barrow,  who  introduced  Home 
to  Collins. 
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Fresh  to  that  soil  thou  turn'st,  where  every  vale 
Shall  prompt  the  Poet,  and  his  song  demand  : 

To  thee  thy  copious  subjects  ne'er  shall  fell ; 
Thou  need'st  but  take  thy  pencil  to  thy  hand, 

And  paint  what  all  believe,  who  own  thy  genial  land. 

There,  must  thou  wake  perforce  thy  Doric  quill ; 

'Tis  Fancy's  land  to  which  thou  sett'st  thy  feet ; 

Where  still,  'tis  said,  the  fairy  people  meet, 
Beneath  each  birkin  shade,  on  mead  or  hill. 
There,  each  trim  lass,  that  skims  the  milky  store, 

To  the  swart  tribes  their  creamy  bowls  allots ; 
By  night  they  sip  it  round  the  cottage  door, 

While  airy  minstrels  warble  jocund  notes. 
There,  every  herd,  by  sad  experience,  knows 

How  wing'd  with  fate,  their  elf-shot  arrows  fly, 
When  the  sick  ewe  her  summer  food  foregoes, 

Or  stretch'd  on  earth,  the  heart-smit  heifers  lie. 
Such  airy  beings  awe  th'  untutor'd  swain : 

Nor  thou,  though  learn'd,  his  homelier  thoughts  neg 
lect; 
Let  thy  sweet  muse  the  rural  faith  sustain  ; 

These  are  the  themes  of  simple,  sure  effect, 
That  add  new  conquests  to  her  boundless  reign, 

And  fill,  with  double  force,   her  heart-commanding 
strain. 

E'en  yet  preserv'd,  how  often  may'st  thou  hear, 
Where  to  the  pole  the  Boreal  mountains  run, 
Taught  by  the  Father  to  his  list'ning  son, 

Strange  lays,  whose  power  had  charm'd  a  Spenser's  ear. 

At  every  pause,  before  thy  mind  possest, 
Old  Runic  bards  shall  seem  to  rise  around, 

With  uncouth  lyres,  in  many-colour'd  vest, 

Their  matted  hair  with  boughs  fantastic  crown'd  : 
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Whether  thou  bidd'st  the  well-taught  hind  repeat 
The  choral  dirge,  that  mourns  some  chieftain  brave, 
When  every  shrieking  maid  her  bosom  beat, 
And  strew'd  with  choicest  herbs  his  scented  grave  ! 

Or  whether  sitting  in  the  shepherd's  shiel 1, 

Thou  hear'st  some  sounding  tale  of  war's  alarms  ; 

When  at  the  bugle's  call,  with  fire  and  steel, 

The  sturdy  clans  pour'd  forth  their  brawny  swarms, 

And  hostile  brothers  met,  to  prove  each  other's  arms. 

'Tis  thine  to  sing,  how,  framing  hideous  spells, 
In  Sky's  lone  isle,  the  gifted  wizard-seer, 
Lodg'd  in  the  wintry  cave  with  Fate's  fell  spear, 

Or  in  the  depth  of  Uist's  dark  forest  dwells  : 

How  they,  whose  sight  such  dreary  dreams  engross, 

With  their  own  vision  oft  astonish'd  droop, 
When,  o'er  the  wat'ry  strath,  or  quaggy  moss, 

They  see  the  gliding  ghost  unbodied  troop. 
Or,  if  in  sports,  or  on  the  festive  green, 

Their  destin'd  glance  some  fated  youth  descry, 
Who  now,  perhaps,  in  lusty  vigour  seen, 

And  rosy  health,  shall  soon  lamented  die. 
For  them  the  viewless  forms  of  air  obey  ; 

Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  beck  repair : 
They  know  what  spirit  brews  the  stormful  day, 
And  heartless,  oft  like  moody  madness,  stare 

To  see  the  phantom  train  their  secret  work  prepare. 

To  monarchs  dear,  some  hundred  miles  astray, 
Oft  have  they  seen  Fate  give  the  fatal  blow ! 

The  seer,  in  Sky,  shriek'd  as  the  blood  did  flow, 
When  headless  Charles  warm  on  the  scaffold  lay ! 

1  A  summer  hut,  built  in  the  high  part  of  the  mountains,  to 
tend  their  flocks  in  the  warm  season,  when  the  pasture  is  fine. 
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As  Boreas  threw  his  young  Aurora  *  forth, 

In  the  first  year  of  the  first  George's  reign, 
And  battles  rag'd  in  welkin  of  the  North, 

They  mourn' d  in  air,  fell,  fell  rebellion  slain ! 
And  as,  of  late,  they  joy'd  in  Preston's  fight, 

Saw,  at  sad  Falkirk,  all  their  hopes  near  crown'd ! 
They  rav'd  !  divining,  through  their  second  sight 2, 

Pale,  red  Culloden,  where  those  hopes  were  drown'd  ! 
Illustrious  William 3 !  Britain's  guardian  name  ! 

One  William  sav'd  us  from  a  tyrant's  stroke  ; 
He,  for  a  sceptre,  gain'd  heroic  fame, 

But  thou,  more  glorious,  Slavery's  chain  hast  broke, 
To  reign  a  private  man,  and  bow  to  Freedom's  yoke ! 

These  too,  thou'lt  sing !  for  well  thy  magic  muse 

Can  to  the  topmost  heaven  of  grandeur  soar ; 

Or  stoop  to  wail  the  swain  that  is  no  more ! 
Ah,  homely  swains  !  your  homeward  steps  ne'er  lose  ; 

Let  not  dank  Will  *  mislead  you  to  the  heath ; 
Dancing  in  mirky  night,  o'er  fen  and  lake, 

He  glows,  to  draw  you  downward  to  your  death, 
In  his  bewitch' d,  low,  marshy,  willow  brake ! 
What  though  far  off  from  some  dark  dell  espied, 

His  glimmering  mazes  cheer  th'  excursive  sight, 
Yet  turn,  ye  wanderers,  turn  your  steps  aside, 

Nor  trust  the  guidance  of  that  faithless  light : 

1  By  young  Aurora,  Collins  undoubtedly  meant  the  first  ap 
pearance  of  the  northern  lights,  which  happened  about  the  year 
1715. 

*  Second  sight  is  the  term  that  is  used  for  the  divination  of  the 
Highlanders. 

3  The  late  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  defeated  the  Pretender  at 
the  battle  of  Culloden. 

4  A  fiery  meteor,  called  by  various  names,  such  as  Will  with  the 
Wisp,  Jack  with  the  Lantern,  &c.     It  hovers  in  the  air  over 
marshy  and  fenny  places. 
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For  watchful,  lurking,  'mid  th'  unrustling  reed, 
At  those  mirk  hours  the  wily  monster  lies, 

And  listens  oft  to  hear  the  passing  steed, 

And  frequent  round  him  rolls  his  sullen  eyes, 

If  chance  his  savage  wrath  may  some  weak  wretch  sur 
prise. 

Ah,  luckless  swain,  o'er  all  unblest,  indeed  ! 

Whom  late  bewilder'd  in  the  dank  dark  fen, 

Far  from  his  flocks,  and  smoking  hamlet,  then  ! 
To  that  sad  spot  where  hums  the  sedgy  weed — 

On  him,  enrag'd,  the  fiend,  in  angry  mood, 
Shall  never  look  with  Pity's  kind  concern, 

But  instant,  furious,  raise  the  whelming  flood 
O'er  its  drown'd  banks,  forbidding  all  return  ! 

Or,  if  he  meditate  his  wish'd  escape, 
To  some  dim  hill,  that  seems  uprising  near, 

To  his  faint  eye,  the  grim  and  grisly  shape, 
In  all  its  terrors  clad,  shall  wild  appear. 

Meantime  the  watery  surge  shall  round  him  rise, 
Pour'd  siidden  forth  from  every  swelling  source ! 

What  now  remains  but  tears  and  hopeless  sighs  ? 
His  fear-shook  limbs  have  lost  their  youthful  force, 
And  down  the  waves  he  floats,  a  pale  and  breathless 
corse ! 

For  him  in  vain  his  anxious  wife  shall  wait, 

Or  wander  forth  to  meet  him  on  his  way  ; 
For  him  in  vain  at  to -fall  of  the  day, 

His  babes  shall  linger  at  th'  unclosing  gate  ! 
Ah,  ne'er  shall  he  return  !  Alone,  if  night 

Her  travell'd  limbs  in  broken  slumbers  steep, 
With  drooping  willows  drest,  his  mournful  sprite 

Shall  visit  sad,  perchance,  her  silent  sleep  : 
2 
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Then  he,  perhaps,  with  moist  and  watery  hand, 

Shall  fondly  seem  to  press  her  shuddering  cheek, 
And  with  his  blue-swoln^ace  before  her  stand, 

And,  shivering  cold,  these  piteous  accents  speak  : 
"  Pursue,  dear  wife,  thy  daily  toils,  pursue, 

"  At  dawn  or  dusk,  industrious  as  before  ; 
"  Nor  e'er  of  me  one  helpless  thought  renew, 

"  While  I  lie  weltering  on  the  osier'd  shore, 
"  Drown'd  by  the  Kelpie's  l  wrath,  nor  e'er  shall  aid 
thee  more !" 

Unbounded  is  thy  range  ;  with  varied  skill 

Thy  muse  may,  like  those  feathery  tribes  which  spring 

From  their  rude  rocks,  extend  her  skirting  wing 
Round  the  moist  marge  of  each  cold  Hebrid  isle, 

To  that  hoar  pile  *  which  still  its  ruins  shows  : 
In  whose  small  vaults  a  pigmy-folk  is  found, 

Whose  bones  the  delver  with  his  spade  upthrows, 
And  culls  them,  wond'ring,  from  the  hallow'd  ground ! 
Or  thither 3,  where  beneath  the  show'ry  west, 

The  mighty  kings  of  three  fair  realms  are  laid ; 
Once  foes,  perhaps,  together  now  they  rest, 

No  slaves  revere  them,  and  no  wars  invade  : 
Yet  frequent  now,  at  midnight's  solemn  hour, 

The  rifted  mounds  their  yawning  cells  unfold, 
And  forth  the  monarchs  stalk  with  sovereign  power, 

In  pageant  robes,  and  wreath'd  with  sheeny  gold, 
And,  on  their  twilight  tombs,  aerial  council  hold. 

1  The  water  fiend. 

2  One  of  the  Hebrides  is  called  the  Isle  of  Pigmies  ;  where  it 
is  reported,  that  several  miniature  bones  of  the  human  species 
have  been  dug  up  in  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  there. 

3  Icolmkill,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  where  near  sixty  of  the  ancient 
Scottish,  Irish,  and  Norwegian  kings  are  interred. 
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But  oh,  o'er  all,  forget  not  Kilda's  race, 

On  whose  bleak  rocks,  which  brave  the  wasting  tides, 

Fair  Nature's  daughter,  Virtue,  yet  abides. 
Go  !  just  as  they,  their  blameless  manners  trace  ! 
Then  to  my  ear  transmit  some  gentle  song, 
Of  those  whose  lives  are  yet  sincere  and  plain, 

Their  bounded  walks  the  rugged  cliffs  along, 
And  all  their  prospect  but  the  wintry  main. 

With  sparing  temperance,  at  the  needful  time, 
They  drain  the  scented  spring ;   or  hunger-prest, 

Along  th'  Atlantic  rock,  undreading  climb, 
And  of  its  eggs  despoil  the  solan's  l  nest. 

Thus,  blest  in  primal  innocence  they  live, 
Suffic'd,  and  happy,  with  that  frugal  fare 

Which  tasteful  toil  and  hourly  danger  give. 

Hard  is  their  shallow  soil,  and  bleak  and  bare  ; 
Nor  ever  vernal  bee  was  heard  to  murmur  there  ! 

Nor  need'st  thou  blush  that  such  false  themes  engage 
Thy  gentle  mind,  of  fairer  stores  possest ; 

For  not  alone  they  touch  the  village  breast, 
But  fill'd,  in  elder  time,  th'  historic  page. 

There,  Shakspeare's  self,  with  every  garland  crown 'd 
Flew  to  those  fairy  climes  his  fancy  sheen, 

In  musing  hour  :  his  weird  sisters  found, 
And  with  their  terrors  drest  the  magic  scene. 

From  them  he  sung,  when,  'mid  his  bold  design, 
Before  the  Scot,  afflicted,  and  aghast ! 

The  shadowy  kings  of  Banquo's  fated  line 
Through  the  dark  cave  in  gleamy  pageant  passed. 


1  An  aquatic  bird  like  a  goose,  on  the  eggs  of  which  the  inha- 
hitants  of  St.  Kilda,  another  of  the  Hebrides,  chiefly  subsist. 
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Proceed !  nor  quit  the  tales  which,  simply  told, 
Could  once  so  well  my  answering  bosom  pierce ; 
Proceed,  in  forceful  sounds,  and  colour  bold, 
The  native  legends  of  thy  land  rehearse ; 
To  such  adapt  thy  lyre,  and  suit  thy  powerful  verse. 

In  scenes  like  these,  which,  daring  to  depart 

From  sober  truth,  are  still  to  Nature  true, 

And  call  forth  fresh  delight  to  Fancy's  view, 
Th'  heroic  muse  employ'd  her  Tasso's  art ! 

How  have  I  trembled,  when,  at  Tancred's  stroke, 
Its  gushing  blood  the  gaping  cypress  pour'd  ! 

When  each  live  plant  with  mortal  accents  spoke, 
And  the  wild  blast  upheav'd  the  vanish'd  sword ! 

How  have  I  sat,  when  pip'd  the  pensive  wind, 
To  hear  his  harp  by  British  Fairfax  strung ! 

Prevailing  poet !  whose  undoubting  mind 
Believ'd  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung ! 

Hence,  at  each  sound,  imagination  glows  ! 
Hence  at  each  picture,  vivid  life  starts  here  ! 

Hence  his  warm  lay,  with  softest  sweetness  flows ! 

Melting  it  flows,  pure,  murmuring,  strong,  and  clear, 
And  fills  th'  impassion'd  heart,  and  wins  th'  harmonious 

ear! 

All  hail,  ye  scenes,  that  o'er  my  soul  prevail ; 
Ye  splendid  friths  and  lakes,  which,  far  away, 

Are  by  smooth  Annan  '  fill'd,  or  past'ral  Tay  *, 
Or  Don's l  romantic  springs,  at  distance  hail ! 
The  time  shall  come,  when  I,  perhaps,  may  tread 

Your  lowly  glens 2,  o'erhung  with  spreading  broom  ; 
Or,  o'er  your  stretching  heaths,  by  Fancy  led ; 

Or  o'er  your  mountains  creep,  in  awful  gloom ! 

1  Three  rivers  in  Scotland.  *  Valleys. 
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Then  will  I  dress  once  more  the  faded  bower, 

Where  Jonson  1  sat  in  Drummond's  classic  shade  ; 
Or  crop  from  Tiviotdale  each  lyric  flower, 

And  mourn  on  Yarrow's  banks,  where  Willy's  laid ! 
Meantime,  ye  powers,  that  on  the  plains  which  bore 

The  cordial  youth,  on  Lothian's  plains  2  attend ! — 
Where'er  Home  dwells,  on  hill,  or  lowly  moor, 

To  him  I  love  your  kind  protection  lend, 
And  touch'd  with  love  like  mine,  preserve  my  absent 
friend ! 
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Now  had  the  son  of  Jove,  mature,  attain'd 

The  joyful  prime  ;  when  youth,  elate  and  gay, 
Steps  into  life,  and  follows  unrestrain'd 

Where  passion  leads  or  prudence  points  the  way. 
In  the  pure  mind  at  those  ambiguous  years, 

Or  vice,  rank  weed,  first  strikes  her  poisonous  root ; 
Or  haply  virtue's  opening  bud  appears, 

By  just  degree,  fair  bloom  of  fairest  fruit ! 
For,  if  on  youth's  untainted  thought  imprest, 
The  gen'rous  purpose  still  shall  warm  the  manly  breast- 
As  on  a  day  reflecting  on  his  age, 

For  highest  deeds  now  ripe,  Alcides  sought 
Retirement,  nurse  of  contemplation  sage, 

Step  following  step,  and  thought  succeeding  thought; 

1  Ben  Jonson  paid  a  visit  on  foot,  in  1619,  to  the  Scotch  poet 
Drummond,  at  his  seat  of  Hawthornden,  within  four  miles  of 
Edinburgh. 

2  Barrow,  it  seems,  was  at  the  Edinburgh  University,  whic.h  is 
in  the  county  of  Lothian. 
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Musing,  with  steady  pace  the  youth  pursued 

His  walk,  and  lost  in  meditation  stray'd 
Far  in  a  lonely  vale,  with  solitude 

Conversing ;  while  intent  his  mind  survey'd 
The  dubious  path  of  life*:  before  him  lay, 
Here  Virtue's  rough  ascent,   there   Pleasure's   flow'ry 
way. 

Much  did  the  view  divide  his  wav'ring  mind  ; 

Now  glow'd  his  breast  with  gen'rous  thirst  of  fame; 
Now  love  of  ease  to  softer  thoughts  inclin'd 

His  yielding  soul,  and  quench'd  the  rising  flame. 
When  lo !  far  off  two  female  forms  he  'spies  ; 

Direct  to  him  their  steps  they  seem  to  bear ; 
Both  large  and  tall,  exceeding  human  size  ; 

Both,  far  exceeding  human  beauty,  fair, 
Graceful,  yet  each  with  different  grace  they  move ; 
This  striking  sacred  awe  ;  that  softer  winning  love. 

The  first  in  native  dignity  surpass'd  ; 

Artless  and  unadorn'd  she  pleas'd  the  more  ; 
Health  o'er  her  looks  a  genuine  lustre  cast ; 

A  vest  more  white  than  new  fallen  snow  she  wore ; 
August  she  trod,  yet  modest  was  her  air  ; 

Serene  her  eye,  yet  darting  heavenly  fire, 
Still  she  drew  near,  and  nearer  still  more  fair, 

More  mild  appear'd :  yet  such  as  might  inspire 
Pleasure  corrected  with  an  awful  fear ; 
Majestically  sweet,  and  amiably  severe. 

The  other  dame  seem'd  e'en  of  fairer  hue ; 

But  bold  her  mien,  unguarded  rov'd  her  eye, 
And  her  flush'd  cheeks  confess'd  at  nearer  view 

The  borrow'd  blushes  of  an  artful  dye. 
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All  soft  and  delicate,  with  airy  swim 

Lightly  she  danc'd  along  ;  her  robe  betray'd 
Thro'  the  clear  texture  every  tender  limb, 

Height'ning  the  charms  it  only  seem'd  to  shade : 
And  as  it  flow'd  adown,  so  loose  and  thin, 
Her  stature  shew'd  more  tall,  more  snowy  white  her  skin. 

Oft  with  a  smile  she  view'd  herself  askance, 

E'en  on  her  shade  a  conscious  look  she  threw  : 
Then,  all  around  her,  cast  a  careless  glance, 

To  mark  what  gazing  eyes  her  beauties  drew. 
As  they  came  near,  before  that  other  maid 
Approaching  decent,  eagerly  she  press'd 
With  hasty  step  :  nor  of  repulse  afraid, 

With  freedom  bland  the  wond'ring  youth  address'd  ; 
With  winning  fondness  on  his  neck  she  hung  ; 
Sweet  as  the  honey-dew  flow'd  her  enchanting  tongue  : 

"  Dear  Hercules,  whence  this  unkind  delay  ? 

Dear  youth,  what  doubts  can  thus  distract  thy  mind  ? 
Securely  follow  where  I  lead  the  way, 

And  range  thro'  wilds  of  pleasure  unconfin'd. 
With  me  retire  from  noise,  and  pain,  and  care, 

Ernbath'd  in  bliss,  and  wrapt  in  endless  ease  : 
Rough  is  the  road  to  fame,  thro'  blood  and  war ; 

Smooth  is  my  way,  and  all  my  paths  are  peace. 
With  me  retire,  from  toils  and  perils  free, 
Leave  honour  to  the  wretch !  pleasures  were  made  for 
thee. 

"  Then  will  I  grant  thee  all  thy  soul's  desire ; 

All  that  may  charm  thine  ear,  and  please  thy  sight ; 
All  that  the  thought  can  frame  or  wish  require, 

To  steep  thy  ravish'd  senses  in  delight : 
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The  sumptuous  feast,  enhanc'd  by  music's  sound, 

Fittest  to  tune  the  melting  soul  to  love, 
Rich  odours,  breathing  choicest  sweets  around ; 

The  fragrant  bow'r,  cool  fountain,  shady  grove, 
Fresh  flow'rs  to  strew  thy  couch  and  crown  thy  head : 
Joy  shall  attend  thy  steps,  and  ease  shall  smooth  thy 
bed. 

"  These  will  I  freely,  constantly  supply, 

Pleasures  not  earn'd  with  toil,  nor  mix'd  with  woe, 
Far  from  thy  rest  repining  want  shall  fly, 

Nor  labour  bathe  in  sweat  thy  careful  brow. 
Mature,  the  copious  harvest  shall  be  thine, 

Let  the  laborious  hind  subdue  the  soil ; 
Leave  the  rash  soldier  spoils  of  war  to  win, 

Won  by  the  soldier,  thou  shalt  share  the  spoil ; 
These  softer  cares  my  best  allies  employ, 
New  pleasures  to  invent,  to  wish  and  to  enjoy." 

Her  winning  voice  the  youth  attentive  caught, 

He  gaz'd  impatient  on  the  smiling  maid  ; 
Still  gaz'd  and  listen'd ;  then  her  name  besought : 

"  My  name,  fair  youth,  is  Happiness,"  she  said ; 
"  Well  can  my  friends  this  envied  truth  maintain  ; 

They  share  my  bliss,  they  best  can  speak  my  praise ; 
Tho'  Slander  call  me  Sloth,  (detraction  vain  !) 

Heed  not  what  Slander,  vile  detractor,  says ; 
Slander,  still  prompt  true  merit  to  defame, 
To  blot  the  brightest  worth,  and  blast  the  fairest  name." 

By  this  arriv'd  the  fair  majestic  maid ; 

She  all  the  while,  with  the  same  modest  pace, 
Compos'd  advanc'd :  "  Know,  Hercules,"  she  said 

With  manly  tone,  "  Thy  birth  of  heavenly  race : 
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Thy  tender  age,  that  lov'd  instruction's  voice, 

Promis'd  thee  patient,  generous,  hrave  and  wise, 
When  manhood  should  confirm  thy  glorious  choice  : 

Now  expectation  waits  to  see  thee  rise. 
Rise,  youth  !  exalt  thyself  and  me  ;  approve 
Thy  high  descent   from   heaven,  and  dare  be  worthy 
Jove. 

"  But  what  truth  prompts,  my  tongue  shall  not  disguise ; 

The  steep  ascent  must  be  with  toil  subdued  ; 
Watching  and  care  must  win  the  lofty  prize 

Propos'd  by  Heaven — true  bliss  and  real  good. 
Honour  rewards  the  brave  and  bold  alone ; 

She  spurns  the  timorous,  indolent,  and  base  ; 
Danger  and  toil  stand  stern  before  her  throne, 

And  guard  (so  Jove  commands)  the  sacred  place  : 
Who  seeks  her,  must  the  mighty  cost  sustain, 
And  pay  the  price  of  fame — labour,  and  care,  and  pain. 

"  Would' st  thou  engage  the  gods'  peculiar  care, 

O  Hercules,  the  immortal  pow'rs  adore  ! 
With  a  pure  heart,  with  sacrifice,  and  pray'r, 
Attend  their  altars,  and  their  aid  implore. 
Or  would'st  thou  gain  thy  country's  loud  applause, 

Lov'd  as  her  father,  as  her  God  ador'd  ? 
Be  thou  the  bold  assertor  of  her  cause  ; 

Her  voice  in  council,  in  the  fight  her  sword  : 
In  peace,  in  war,  pursue  thy  country's  good ; 
For  her  bare  thy  bold  breast,  and  pour  thy  generous 
blood. 

"  Would'st  thou,  to  quell  the  proud,  and  lift  th'  opprest, 
In  arts  of  war  and  matchless  strength  excel  ? 

First  conquer  thou  thyself:  to  ease,  to  rest, 
To  each  soft  thought  of  pleasure  bid  farewell. 
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The  night  alternate,  due  to  sweet  repose, 

In  watches  waste ;  in  painful  march  the  day  : 
Congeal'd  amidst  the  rigorous  winter's  snows, 

Scorch'd  by  the  summer's  thirst-inflaming  ray. 
Thy  harden'd  limbs  shall  boast  superior  might ; 
Vigour  shall  brace  thine  arm  resistless  in  the  fight.'.' 

"    Hear'st   thou  what   monsters   then    thou   must 

engage? 

What  dangers,  gentle  youth,  she  bids  thee  prove  ?" 
(Abrupt  says  Sloth)  "  111  fit  thy  tender  age 

Tumult  and  wars  ;  fit  age  for  joy  and  love. 
Turn,  gentle  youth,  to  me,  to  love,  and  joy  ! 

To  these  I  lead :  no  monsters  here  shall  stay 
Thine  easy  course  ;  no  cares  thy  peace  annoy  ; 

I  lead  to  bliss  a  nearer,  smoother  way : 
Short  is  my  way  ;  fair,  easy,  smooth,  and  plain  ; 
Turn,  gentle  youth — with  me  eternal  pleasures  reign." 

"  What  pleasures,  vain  mistaken  wretch,  are  thine  ?" 

(Virtue  with  Scorn  replied)  "  who  sleep'st  in  ease 
Insensate  ;  whose  soft  limbs  the  toil  decline, 

That  seasons  bliss  and  makes  enjoyment  please. 
Draining  the  copious  bowl,  ere  thirst  require ; 

Feasting,  ere  hunger  to  the  feast  invite ; 
Whose  tasteless  joys  anticipate  desire, 

Whom  luxury  supplies  with  appetite  ; 
Yet  nature  loaths,  and  you  employ  in  vain 
Variety  and  art  to  conquer  her  disdain. 

"  The  sparkling  nectar,  cool'd  with  summer's  snows, 
The  dainty  board  with  choicest  viands  spread, 

To  thee  are  tasteless  all !  sincere  repose 

Flies  from  thy  flow'ry  couch  and  downy  bed. 
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For  thou  art  only  tired  with  indolence  ; 

Nor  is  thy  sleep  with  toil  and  labour  bought, 
Th'  imperfect  sleep,  that  lulls  thy  languid  sense 

In  dull  oblivion's  interval  of  thought : 
That  kindly  steals  th'  inactive  hours  away 
From  the  long  lingering  space,  that  lengthens  out  the 
day. 

"  From  bounteous  Nature's  unexhausted  stores 

Flows  the  pure  fountain  of  sincere  delights  : 
Averse  to  her,  yoii  waste  the  joyless  hours  ; 

Sleep  drowns  thy  days,  and  riot  rules  thy  nights. 
Immortal  tho'  thou  art,  indignant  Jove 

Hurl'd  thee  from  Heav'n,   th'  immortal's  blissful 

place ; 
For  ever  banish'd  from  the  realms  above, 

To  dwell  on  Earth  with  man's  degenerate  race : 
Fitter  abode  !  on  earth  alike  disgrac'd  : 
Rejected  by  the  wise,  and  by  the  fool  embrac'd. 

"  Fond  wretch,  that  vainly  weenest  all  delight 

To  gratify  the  sense,  reserv'd  for  thee  ! 
Yet  the  most  pleasing  object  to  the  sight, 

Thine  own  fair  action,  never  didst  thou  see. 
Tho'  lull'd  with  softest  sounds  thou  liest  along, 

Soft  music,  warbling  voices,  melting  lays  : 
Ne'er  didst  thou  hear,  more  sweet  than  sweetest  song, 
Charming  thy  soul  thou  ne'er  didst  hear  thy  praise. 
No,  to  thy  revels  let  the  fool  repair : 
To  such  go  smooth  thy  speech,  and  spread  thy  tempting 
snare. 

"  Vast  happiness  enjoy  thy  gay  allies  ! 

A  youth  of  follies,  an  old  age  of  cares  ; 
Young  yet  enervate,  old  yet  never  wise, 

Vice  wastes  their  vigour  and  their  mind  impairs, 
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Vain,  idle,  delicate,  in  thoughtless  ease, 

Reserving  woes  for  age  their  prime  they  spend ; 
All  wretched  hopeless  in  the  evil  days, 

With  sorrow  to  the  verge  of  life  they  tend. 
Griev'd  with  the  present,  of  the  past  asham'd, 
They  live  and  are  despis'd ;    they  die,  nor  more  are 
nam'd. 

"  But  with  the  Gods  and  godlike  men  I  dwell : 

Me  his  supreme  delight  the  Almighty  Sire 
Regards  well  pleas'd ;  whatever  works  excel, 

All,  or  divine  or  human,  I  inspire. 
Counsel  with  skill,  and  industry  with  art, 

In  union  meet  conjoin'd,  with  me  reside  : 
My  dictates  arm,  instruct,  and  mend  the  heart, 

The  surest  policy,  the  wisest  guide. 
With  me  true  friendship  dwells ;  she  deigns  to  bind 
Those  generous  souls  alone,  whom  I  before  have  join'd. 

"  Nor  need  my  friends  the  various  costly  feast : 

Hunger  to  them  th'  effects  of  art  supplies  ; 
Labour  prepares  their  weary  limbs  to  rest ; 

Sweet  is  their  sleep;  light,  cheerful,  strong  they 

rise. 
Thro'  health,  thro'  joy,  thro'  pleasure  and  renown, 

They  tread  my  paths  ;  and  by  a  soft  descent 
At  length  to  age  all  gently  sinking  down, 

Look  back  with  transport  on  a  life  well  spent : 
In  which  no  hour  flew  unimprov'd  away  ; 
In  which  some  generous  deed  distinguish'd  every  day. 

"  And  when  the  destin'd  term  at  length's  complete, 
Their  ashes  rest  in  peace,  eternal  fame 

Sounds  wide  their  praise  :  triumphant  over  fate 
In  sacred  song  for  ever  lives  their  name. 
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This,  Hercules,  is  happiness  !  obey 

My  voice,  and  live  :  let  thy  celestial  birth 
Lift  and  enlarge  thy  thoughts  :  behold  the  way 

That  leads  to  fame,  and  raises  thee  from  earth 
Immortal !  Lo,  I  guide  thy  steps.     Arise, 
Pursue  the  glorious  path,  and  claim  thy  native  skies." 

Her  words  breathe  fire  celestial,  and  impart 

New  vigour  to  his  soul,  that  sudden  caught 
The  generous  flame  :  with  great  intent  his  heart 

Swells  full,  and  labours  with  exalted  thought. 
The  mist  of  error  from  his  eyes  dispell'd, 

Thro'  all  her  fraudful  arts,  in  clearest  light, 
Sloth  in  her  native  form  he  now  beheld, 

Unveil'd  she  stood  confess'd  before  his  sight : 
False  Siren !  all  her  vaunted  charms,  that  shone 
So  fresh  erewhile  and  fair,  now  wither'd  pale  and  gone. 

No  more  the  rosy  bloom  in  sweet  disguise 

Masks  her  dissembled  looks  ;  each  borrow'd  grace 
Leaves   her   wan   cheek:  pale    sickness    clouds   her 

eyes 

Livid  and  sunk,  and  passions  dim  her  face. 
As  when  fair  Iris  has  awhile  display'd 

Her  wat'ry  arch,  with  gaudy  painture  gay, 
While  yet  we  gaze,  the  glorious  colours  fade, 

And  from  our  wonder  gently  steal  away  : 
Where  shone  the  beauteous  phantom  erst  so  bright, 
Now   low'rs   the   low-hung  cloud,    all   gloomy  to  the 
sight. 

But  Virtue  more  engaging  all  the  while 

Disclos'd  new  charms,  more  lovely,  more  serene, 

Beaming  sweet  influence  :  a  milder  smile 
S often' d  the  terrors  of  her  lofty  mien, 
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"  Lead  Goddess ;  I  am  thine,"  transported  cried 

Alcides :  "  O  propitious  Power,  thy  way 
"  Teach  me !  possess  my  soul !  be  thou  my  guide : 

"  From  thee,  O  never,  never  let  me  stray  !" 
While  ardent  thus  the  youth  his  vows  address'd, 
With  all  the  Goddess  fill'd  already  glow'd  his  breast. 

The  heavenly  maid  with  strength  divine  endued 

His  daring  soul ;  there  all  her  powers  combin'd  : 
Firm  constancy,  undaunted  fortitude, 

Enduring  patience,  arm'd  his  mighty  mind. 
Unmov'd  in  toils,  in  dangers  undismay'd, 

By  many  a  hardy  deed  and  bold  emprize, 
From  fiercest  monsters,  thro'  her  powerful  aid, 

He  freed  the  earth !  thro'  her  he  gain'd  the  skies. 
'Twas  Virtue  plac'd  him  in  the  blest  abode  ; 
Crown'd  with  eternal  youth,  amongst  the  Gods  a  God. 


REFLECTIONS  OF  KING  HEZEKIAH  IN  HIS 
SICKNESS. 

MRS.  H.  MORE. 
"  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou  shall  die." — ISA.  xxxviii.  1. 

WHAT,  and  no  more  ?  Is  this,  my  soul,  said  I, 
My  whole  of  being  ?  must  I  surely  die  ? 
Be  robb'd  at  once  of  health,  of  strength,  of  time, 
Of  youth's  fair  promise,  and  of  pleasure's  prime  ? 
Shall  I  no  more  behold  the  face  of  morn, 
The  cheerful  day-light,  and  the  spring's  return  ? 
Must  I  the  festive  bow'r,  the  banquet  leave, 
For  the  dull  chambers  of  the  darksome  grave  ? 

Have  I  consider'd  what  it  is  to  die  ? 
In  native  dust  with  kindred  worms  to  lie  ? 
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To  sleep  in  cheerless  cold  neglect ;  to  rot  ; 
My  body  loath'd,  my  very  name  forgot ! 
Not  one  of  all  those  parasites,  who  bend 
The  supple  knee,  their  Monarch  to  attend ! 
What,  not  one  friend ! — No,  not  an  hireling  slave 
Shall  hail  GREAT  HEZEKIAH  in  the  grave ! 
Where's  he,  who  falsely  clahn'd  the  name  of  Great  ? 
Whose  eye  was  terror,  and  whose  frown  was  fate, 
Who  aw'd  an  hundred  nations  from  the  throne  ? 
See  where  he  lies,  dumb,  friendless,  and  alone ! 
Which  grain  of  dust  proclaims  the  noble  birth  ? 
Which  is  the  royal  particle  of  earth  ? 
Where  are  the  marks,  the  princely  ensigns  where  ? 
Which  is  the  slave  ?  and  which  great  David's  heir  ? 
Alas,  the  beggar's  ashes  are  not  known 
From  his,  who  lately  sat  on  Israel's  throne ! 

How  stands  my  great  account  ?  my  soul,  survey 
The  debt  Eternal  Justice  bids  thee  pay  ! 
Should  I  frail  memory's  records  strive  to  blot, 
Will  Heav'n's  tremendous  reck'ning  be  forgot  ? 
Can  I,  alas !  the  awful  volume  tear  ? 
Or  rase  one  page  of  the  dread  register  ? 

"  Prepare  thy  house,  thy  heart  in  order  set ; 
"  Prepare,  the  Judge  of  Heaven  and  Earth  to  meet." 
So  spake  the  warning  Prophet. — Awful  words ! 
Which  fearfully  my  troubled  soul  records. 
Am  I  prepar'd  ?  and  can  I  meet  my  doom, 
Nor  shudder  at  the  dreaded  wrath  to  come  ? 
/*  all  in  order  set,  my  house,  my  heart  ? 
Does  no  besetting  sin  still  claim  a  part  ? 
Does  no  one  cherish'd  vice,  with  ling'ring  pace, 
Reluctant  leave  me  to  the  work  of  grace  ? 
u  3 
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Did  I  each  day  for  this  great  day  prepare, 

By  righteous  deeds,  hy  sin-subduing  pray'r  ? 

Did  I,  each  night,  each  day's  offence  repent, 

And  each  unholy  thought  and  word  lament  ? 

Still  have  these  ready  hands  th'  afflicted  fed, 

And  minister'd  to  want  her  daily  bread  ? 

The  cause,  I  knew  not,  did  I  well  explore  ? 

Friend,  advocate,  and  parent  of  the  poor  ? 

Did  I,  to  gratify  some  sudden  gust 

Of  thoughtless  appetite,  some  impious  lust 

Of  pleasure,  or  of  pow'r,  such  sums  employ, 

As  would  have  crown'd  pale  penury  with  joy  ? 

Did  I  in  groves  forbidden  altars  raise, 

Or  molten  gods  adore,  or  idols  praise  ? 

Did  my  firm  faith  to  Heaven  still  point  the  way  ? 

Did  charity  to  man  my  actions  sway  ? 

Did  meek-ey'd  Patience  all  my  steps  attend  ? 

Did  generous  Candour  mark  me  for  her  friend  ? 

Did  I  unjustly  seek  to  build  my  name 

On  the  pil'd  ruins  of  another's  fame  ? 

Did  I,  like  hell,  abhor  th'  insidious  lie, 

The  low  deceit,  th'  unmanly  calumny  ? 

Did  my  fix'd  soul  the  impious  wit  detest  ? 

Did  my  firm  virtue  scorn  th'  unhallow'd  jest  ? 

The  sneer  profane,  and  the  poor  ridicule 

Of  shallow  Infidelity's  dull  school  ? 

Did  I  still  live,  as  born  one  day  to  die, 

And  view  th'  eternal  world  with  constant  eye  ? 

If  so  I  liv'd,  if  so  I  kept  thy  word, 
In  mercy  view,  in  mercy  hear  me,  LORD  ! 
My  holiest  deeds  indulgence  will  require, 
The  best  but  to  forgiveness  will  aspire  ; 
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If  thou  my  purest  services  regard, 
'Twill  be  with  pardon  only,  not  reward ! 

How  imperfection's  stamp'd  on  all  below  ! 
How  sin  intrudes  on  all  we  say  or  do ! 
How  late  in  all  the  insolence  of  health, 
I  charm'd  th'  Assyrian  by  my  boast  of  wealth ! 
How  fondly,  with  elab'rate  pomp,  display'd 
My  glitt'ring  treasures  !  with  what  triumph  laid 
My  gold  and  gems  before  his  dazzled  eyes, 
And  found  a  rich  reward  in  his  surprise  ! 
O,  mean  of  soul !  can  wealth  elate  the  heart, 
Which  of  the  man  himself  is  not  a  part  ? 
O,  poverty  of  pride  !  O  foul  disgrace ! 
Disgusted  Reason,  blushing,  hides  her  face. 
Mortal,  and  proud !  strange  contradicting  terms ! 
Pride  for  Death's  victim,  for  the  prey  of  worms ! 
Of  all  the  wonders,  which  th'  eventful  life 
Of  man  presents  ;  of  all  the  mental  strife 
Of  warring  passions  ;  all  the  raging  fires 
Of  furious  appetites,  and  mad  desires, 
Not  one  so  strange  appears  as  this  alone, 
That  man  is  proud  of  what  is  not  his  own. 

How  short  is  human  life  !  the  very  breath, 
Which  frames  my  words,  accelerates  my  death. 
Of  this  short  life  how  large  a  portion's  fled ! 
To  what  is  gone  I  am  already  dead ; 
As  dead  to  all  my  years  and  minutes  past, 
As  I,  to  what  remains,  shall  be  at  last. 
Can  I  my  cares  and  pains  so  far  forget, 
To  view  my  vanish'd  years  with  fond  regret  ? 
Can  I  again  my  worn-out  fancy  cheat  ? 
Indulge  fresh  hope  ?  solicit  new  deceit  ? 
u  4 
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Of  all  the  vanities  weak  man  admires, 
Which  greatness  gives,  or  sanguine  youth  desires, 
Of  these,  my  soul,  which  hast  thou  not  enjoy'd  ? 
With  each,  with  all,  thy  sated  pow'rs  are  cloy'd. 
What  can  I  then  expect  from  length  of  days  ? 
More   wealth,   more  wisdom,    pleasure,    health,    or 

praise  ? 

More  pleasure  !  hope  not  that,  deluded  King ! 
For  when  did  age  increase  of  pleasure  bring  ? 
Is  health,  of  years  prolong'd  the  common  boast  ? 
And  dear-earn'd  praise,  is  it  not  cheaply  lost  ? 
More  wisdom  !  that  indeed  were  happiness  ; 
That  were  a  wish,  a  king  might  well  confess  : 
But  when  did  wisdom  covet  length  of  days  ; 
Or  seek  its  bliss  in  pleasure,  wealth,  or  praise  ? 
No  : — Wisdom  views  with  an  indifferent  eye 
All  finite  joys,  all  blessings  born  to  die. 
The  soul  on  earth  is  an  immortal  guest, 
Compell'd  to  starve  at  an  unreal  feast : 
A  spark,  which  upward  tends  by  nature's  force  ; 
A  stream,  diverted  from  its  parent  source : 
A  drop,  dissever'd  from  the  boundless  sea  ; 
A  moment,  parted  from  eternity  ; 
A  pilgrim,  panting  for  the  rest  to  come ; 
An  exile,  anxious  for  his  native  home. 

Why  should  I  ask  my  forfeit  life  to  save  ? 
Is  heav'n  unjust,  which  dooms  me  to  the  grave  ? 
Was  I  with  hope  of  endless  days  deceiv'd  ? 
Or  of  lov'd  life  am  I  alone  bereav'd  ? 
Let  all  the  great,  the  rich,  the  learn'd,  the  wise, 
Let  all  the  shades  of  Judah's  monarchs  rise  : 
And  say,  if  genius,  learning,  empire,  wealth, 
Youth,  beauty,  virtue,  strength,  renown,  or  health, 
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Has  once  revers'd  th'  immutable  decree 

On  Adam  pass'd,  of  man's  mortality? 

What — have  these  eyes  ne'er  seen  the  felon  worm 

The  damask  cheek  devour,  the  finish' d  form  ? 

On  the  pale  rose  of  blasted  beauty  feed, 

And  riot  on  the  lip  so  lately  red  ? 

Where  are  our  fathers  ?  where  th'  illustrious  line 

Of  holy  prophets,  and  of  men  divine  ? 

Live  they  for  ever  ?  do  they  shun  the  grave  ? 

Or  when  did  wisdom  its  possessor  save  ? 

When  did  the  brave  escape  ?  When  did  the  breath 

Of  eloquence  charm  the  dull  ear  of  Death  ? 

When  did  the  cunning  argument  avail, 

The  polish' d  period,  or  the  varnish' d  tale  ; 

The  eye  of  lightning,  or  the  soul  of  fire, 

Which  thronging  thousands  crowded  to  admire  ? 

Ev'n  while  we  praise  the  verse,  the  poet  dies ; 

And  silent  as  his  lyre,  great  David  lies. 

Thou,  blest  Isaiah !  who  at  God's  command, 

Now  speak'st  repentance  to  a  guilty  land, 

Must  die  !  as  wise  and  good  thou  hadst  not  been, 

As  Nebat's  son,  who  taught  the  land  to  sin ! 

And  shall  /  then  be  spar'd  ?  O  monstrous  pride  ! 
Shall  I  escape,  when  Solomon  has  died  ? 
If  all  the  worth  of  all  the  saints  was  vain — 
Peace,  peace,  my  troubled  soul,  nor  dare  complain ! 
Lord  !  I  submit.     Complete  Thy  gracious  will ! 
For  if  thou  slay  me,  I  will  trust  thee  still ! 
O  be  my  will  so  swallow'd  up  in  thine, 
That  I  may  do  Thy  will  in  doing  mine. 
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THE  VANITY  OF  HUMAN  WISHES. 

DR.  JOHNSON. 

LET  observation  with  extensive  view 
Survey  mankind,  from  China  to  Peru  ; 
Remark  each  anxious  toil,  each  eager  strife, 
And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life ; 
Then  say  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hate, 
O'erspread  with  snares  the  clouded  maze  of  fate, 
Where  wav'ring  man,  betray'd  by  vent'rous  pride 
To  tread  the  dreary  paths  without  a  guide, 
As  treach'rous  phantoms  in  the  mist  delude, 
Shuns  fancied  ill,  or  chases  airy  good. 
How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  choice, 
Rules  the  bold  hand,  or  prompts  the  suppliant  voice  ; 
How  nations  sink,  by  darling  schemes  oppress'd, 
When  vengeance  listens  to  the  fool's  request. 
Fate  wings  with  every  wish  th'  afflictive  dart, 
Each  gift  of  nature,  and  each  grace  of  art. 
With  fatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows, 
With  fatal  sweetness  elocution  flows, 
Impeachment  stops  the  speaker's  pow'rful  breath, 
And  restless  fire  precipitates  on  death. 
But  scarce  observ'd,  the  knowing  and  the  bold 
Fall  in  the  general  massacre  of  gold ; 
Wide-wasting  pest !  that  rages  unconfin'd, 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind. 
For  gold  his  sword  the  hireling  ruffian  draws, 
For  gold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws  : 
Wealth  heap'd  on  wealth  nor  truth  nor  safety  buys, 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise. 
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Let  liist'ry  tell  where  rival  kings  command, 
And  dubious  title  shakes  the  madded  land, 
When  statutes  glean  the  refuse  of  the  sword, 
How  much  more  safe  the  vassal  than  the  lord. 
Low  skulks  the  hind  behind  the  rage  of  pow'r, 
And  leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  Tow'r, 
Untouch'd  his  cottage,  and  his  slumbers  sound, 
Tho'  confiscation's  vultures  hover  round. 

The  needy  traveller,  serene  and  gay, 
Walks  the  wild  heath,  and  sings  his  toil  away. 
Does  envy  seize  thee  ?  crush  th'  upbraiding  joy, 
Increase  his  riches,  and  his  peace  destroy : 
Now  fears  in  dire  vicissitude  invade, 
The  rustling  brake  alarms,  the  quivering  shade, 
Nor  light  nor  darkness  brings  his  pain  relief, 
One  shews  the  plunder,  and  one  hides  the  thief. 

Yet  still  one  general  cry  the  skies  assails ; 
And  gain  and  grandeur  load  the  tainted  gales ; 
Few  know  the  toiling  statesman's  fear  or  care, 
Th'  insidious  rival  and  the  gaping  heir. 

Once  more,  Democritus,  arise  on  earth, 
With  cheerful  wisdom  and  instructive  mirth, 
See  motley  life  in  modern  trappings  dress'd, 
And  feed  with  varied  fools  th'  eternal  jest : 
Thou,  who  couldst  laugh,  when  want  enchain'd  caprice, 
Toil  crush'd  conceit,  and  man  was  of  a  piece  ; 
Where  wealth  unlov'd  without  a  mourner  died  ; 
And  scarce  a  sycophant  was  fed  by  pride  ; 
Where  ne'er  was  known  the  form  of  mock  debate, 
Or  seen  a  new-made  Mayor's  unwieldy  state ; 
Where  change  of  favorites  made  no  change  of  laws, 
And  senates  heard  before  they  judg'd  a  cause  ; 
How  wouldst  thou  shake  at  Britain's  modish  tribe, 
Dart  the  quick  taunt,  and  edge  the  piercing  gibe  ? 
u  6 
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Attentive,  truth  and  nature  to  descry, 
And  pierce  each  scene  with  philosophic  eye, 
To  thee  were  solemn  toys,  or  empty  show, 
The  robes  of  pleasure  and  the  veils  of  woe  : 
All  aid  the  farce,  and  all  thy  mirth  maintain, 
Whose  joys  are  causeless,  or  whose  griefs  are  vain. 

Such  was  the  scorn  that  fill'd  the  sage's  mind, 
Renew'd  at  every  glance  on  human  kind ; 
How  just  that  scorn  ere  yet  thy  voice  declare, 
Search  every  state,  and  canvass  every  pray'r. 
Unnumber'd  suppliants  crowd  preferment's  gate, 
Athirst  for  wealth,  and  burning  to  be  great ; 
Delusive  Fortune  hears  th'  incessant  call, 
They  mount,  they  shine,  evaporate,  and  fall. 
On  every  stage  the  foes  of  peace  attend, 
Hate  dogs  their  flight,  and  insult  mocks  their  end. 
Love  ends  with  hope,  the  sinking  statesman's  door 
Pours  in  the  morning  worshipper  no  more ; 
For  growing  names  the  weekly  scribbler  lies, 
To  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  flies  ; 
From  every  room  descends  the  painted  face, 
That  hung,  the  bright  palladium  of  the  place  ; 
And,  smok'd  in  kitchens,  or  in  auctions  sold, 
To  better  features  yields  the  frame  of  gold  ; 
For  now  no  more  we  trace  in  every  line 
Heroic  worth,  benevolence  divine  : 
The  form  distorted  justifies  the  fall, 
And  detestation  rids  th'  indignant  wall. 

But  will  not  Britain  hear  the  last  appeal, 
Sign  her  foes'  doom,  or  guard  her  favorite's  weal  ? 
Thro'  Freedom's  sons  no  more  remonstrance  rings, 
Degrading  nobles  and  controling  kings  ; 
Our  subtle  tribes  repress  thc-ir  patriot  throats, 
And  ask  no  questions  but  the  price  of  votes  ; 
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With  weekly  libels  and  septennial  ale, 
Their  wish  is  full  to  riot  and  to  bail. 

In  full-blown  dignity,  see  Wolsey  stand, 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand  : 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  pow'rs  consign, 
Thro'  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine  ; 
Turn'd  by  his  nod,  the  stream  of  honour  flows, 
His  smile  alone  security  bestows  : 
Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tow'r, 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  pow'r  advances  pow'r ; 
Till  conquest  unresisted  ceas'd  to  please, 
And  rights  submitted  left  him  none  to  seize. 
At  length  his  sov'reign  frowns — the  train  of  state 
Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to  hate. 
Where'er  he  turns  he  meets  a  stranger's  eye, 
His  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  followers  fly ; 
Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  state, 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glittering  plate, 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board, 
The  liv'ried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppress'd, 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest ; 
Grief  aids  disease,  remember'd  folly  stings, 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faith  of  kings. 

Speak  thou,  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace  repine, 
Shall  Wolsey's  wealth,  with  Wolsey's  end  be  thine  ? 
Or  liv'st  thou  now,  with  safer  pride  content, 
The  wisest  justice  on  the  banks  of  Trent  ? 
For  why  did  Wolsey,  near  the  steeps  of  fate, 
On  weak  foundations  raise  th'  enormous  weight  ? 
Why,  but  to  sink  beneath  misfortune's  blow, 
With  louder  ruin  to  the  gulphs  below  ? 
What  gave  great  Villiers  to  th'  assassin's  knife, 
And  fix'd  disease  on  Harley's  closing  life  ? 
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What  murder'd  Wentworth,  and  what  exil'd  Hyde, 
By  kings  protected,  and  to  kings  allied  ? 
What,  but  their  wish  indulg'd  in  courts  to  shine, 
And  pow'r  too  great  to  keep,  or  to  resign  ? 

When  first  the  college  rolls  receive  his  name, 
The  young  enthusiast  quits  his  ease  for  feme  ; 
Resistless  burns  the  fever  of  renown, 
Caught  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown  : 
O'er  Bodley's  dome  his  future  labours  spread, 
And  Bacon's  mansion  trembles  o'er  his  head, 
Are  these  thy  views  ?  proceed,  illustrious  youth, 
And  Virtue  guard  thee  to  the  throne  of  Truth ! 
Yet  should  thy  soul  indulge  the  generous  heat, 
Till  captive  Science  yields  her  last  retreat : 
Should  Reason  guide  thee  with  her  brightest  ray, 
And  pour  on  misty  Doubt  resistless  day ; 
Should  no  false  kindness  lure  to  loose  delight, 
Nor  praise  relax,  nor  difficulty  fright, 
Should  tempting  Novelty  thy  cell  refrain, 
And  Sloth  effuse  her  opiate  fumes  in  vain  ; 
Should  Beauty  blunt  on  fops  her  fatal  dart, 
Nor  claim  the  triumph  of  a  letter'd  heart ; 
Should  no  disease  thy  torpid  veins  invade, 
Nor  Melancholy's  phantoms  haunt  the  shade  ; 
Yet  hope  not  life  from  grief  or  danger  free, 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  revers'd  for  thee  : 
Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thine  eyes, 
And  pause  awhile  from  letters  to  be  wise ; 
Mark  there  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail, 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  gaol. 
See  nations,  slowly  wise,  and  meanly  just, 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust. 
If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend, 
Hear  Lydiat's  life,  and  Galileo's  end. 
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Nor  deem,  when  Learning  her  last  prize  bestows, 
The  glittering  eminence  exempt  from  foes  ; 
See,  when  the  vulgar  'scapes,  despis'd  or  aw'd, 
Rebellion's  vengeful  talons  seize  on  Laud. 
From  meaner  minds,  tho'  smaller  fines  content, 
The  plunder'd  palace,  or  sequester'd  rent ; 
Mark'd  out  by  dang'rous  parts,  he  meets  the  shock, 
And  fatal  Learning  leads  him  to  the  block ; 
Around  his  tomb  let  Art  and  Genius  weep, 
But  hear  his  death,  ye  blockheads,  hear  and  sleep. 

The  festal  blazes,  the  triumphal  show, 
The  ravish'd  standard,  and  the  captive  foe, 
The  Senate's  thanks,  the  Gazette's  pompous  tale, 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  prevail. 
Such  bribes  the  rapid  Greeks  o'er  Asia  whirl'd, 
For  such  the  steady  Romans  shook  the  world ; 
For  such  in  distant  lands  the  Britons  shine, 
And  stain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine ; 
This  pow'r  has  praise,  that  virtue  scarce  can  warm, 
'Tis  fame  supplies  the  universal  charm. 
Yet  Reason  frowns  on  War's  unequal  game, 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name  ; 
And  mortgag'd  states  their  grandsire's  wreaths  regret, 
From  age  to  age  in  everlasting  debt ; 
Wreaths  which  at  last  the  dear-bought  right  convey. 
To  rust  on  medals,  or  on  stones  decay. 
On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride, 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide  ; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire  ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field ; 
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Behold  surrounding  kings  their  pow'rs  combine, 

And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 

Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain. 

"  Think  nothing  gain'd,"  he  cries,  "  till  nought  remain 

"  On  Moscow's  walls,  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 

"  And  mine  be  all  beneath  the  Polar  sky." 

The  march  begins  in  military  state, 

And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 

Stern  famine  guards  the  solitary  coast, 

And  Winter  barricades  the  realms  of  Frost ; 

He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay ; 

Hide  blushing  glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day  ; 

The  vanquished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 

And  shows  his  miseries  to  distant  lands  ; 

Condemn'd  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait, 

While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate. 

But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend  ? 

Did  not  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 

Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  ? 

Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  ? 

His  fall  was  destin'd  to  a  barren  strand, 

A  petty  fortress  and  a  dubious  hand  ; 

He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

All  times  their  scenes  of  pompous  woes  afford, 
From  Persia's  tyrant  to  Bavaria's  lord, 
In  gay  hostility  and  barb'rous  pride, 
With  half  mankind  embattled  at  his  side, 
Great  Xerxes  counts  to  seize  the  certain  prey, 
And  starves  exhausted  regions  by  the  way  ; 
Attendant  Flatt'ry  counts  his  myriads  o'er, 
Till  counted  myriads  soothe  his  pride  no  more. 
Fresh  praise  is  tried,  till  madness  fires  his  mind, 
The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind  : 
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New  pow'rs  are  claim'd,  new  pow'rs  are  still  bestow'd, 

Till  rude  resistance  lops  the  spreading  God ; 

The  daring  Greeks  deride  the  martial  show, 

And  heap  their  valleys  with  the  gaudy  foe  ; 

Th'  insulted  sea  with  humbler  thought  he  gains, 

A  single  skiff  to  speed  his  flight  remains  ; 

Th'  incumber'd  oar  scarce  leaves  the  dreaded  coast, 

Through  purple  billows  and  a  floating  host. 

The  bold  Bavarian  in  a  luckless  hour, 
Tries  the  dread  summits  of  Ceesarean  power, 
With  unexpected  legions  bursts  away, 
And  sees  defenceless  realms  receive  his  sway  ; 
Short  sway !  fair  Austria  spreads  her  mournful  charms, 
The  Queen,  the  Beauty,  sets  the  world  in  arms ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  beacon's  rousing  blaze 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  praise  ; 
The  fierce  Croatian,  and  the  wild  Hussar, 
With  all  the  sons  of  ravage  crowd  the  war ; 
The  baffled  prince,  in  honour's  flatt'ring  bloom, 
Of  hasty  greatness  finds  the  fatal  doom  ; 
The  foe's  derision,  and  his  subject's  blame, 
And  steals  to  death  from  anguish  and  from  shame. 

Enlarge  my  life  with  multitude  of  days, 
In  health,  in  sickness,  thus  the  suppliant  prays  : 
Hides  from  himself  his  state,  and  shuns  to  know, 
That  life  protracted  is  protracted  woe. 
Time  hovers  o'er,  impatient  to  destroy, 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy : 
In  vain  their  gifts  the  bounteous  seasons  pour, 
The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flow'r  ; 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  store, 
He  views,  and  wonders  that  they  please  no  more  ; 
Now  pall  the  tasteless  meats,  and  joyless  wines, 
And  luxury  with  sighs  her  slave  resigns. 
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Approach,  ye  minstrels,  try  the  soothing  strain, 

Diffuse  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain  : 

No  sounds,  alas  !  would  touch  th'  impervious  ear, 

Tho'  dancing  mountains  witness  Orpheus  near ; 

Nor  lute  nor  lyre  his  feeble  pow'rs  attend, 

Nor  sweeter  music  of  a  virtuous  friend ; 

But  everlasting  dictates  crowd  his  tongue, 

Perversely  grave  or  positively  wrong. 

The  still  returning  tale,  the  ling'ring  jest, 

Perplex  the  fawning  niece  and  pamper'd  guest, 

While  growing  hopes  scarce  awe  the  gath'ring  sneer, 

And  scarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear  ; 

The  watchful  guests  still  hint  the  last  offence, 

The  daughter's  petulance,  the  son's  expense ; 

Improve  his  heady  rage  with  treach'rous  skill, 

And  mould  his  passions  till  they  make  his  will. 

Unnumber'd  maladies  his  joints  invade, 

Lay  siege  to  life,  and  press  the  dire  blockade  ; 

But  unextinguish'd  Av'rice  still  remains, 

And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  pains ; 

He  turns,  with  anxious  heart  and  crippled  hands, 

His  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  lands  ; 

Or  views  his  coffers  with  suspicious  eyes, 

Unlocks  his  gold  and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 

But  grant,  the  virtues  of  a  temp'rate  prime 
Bless  with  an  age  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime ; 
An  age  that  melts  with  unperceiv'd  decay, 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away  ; 
Whose  peaceful  day  Benevolence  endears, 
Whose  night  congratulating  Conscience  cheers  ; 
The  general  fav'rite  as  the  general  friend  : 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end  ? 

Yet  e'en  on  this  her  load  Misfortune  flings, 
To  press  the  weary  minutes'  flagging  wings  ; 
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New  sorrow  rises  as  the  day  returns, 
A  sister  sickens  or  a  daughter  mourns. 
Now  kindred  merit  fills  the  sable  bier, 
And  lacerated  friendship  claims  a  tear ; 
Year  chases  year,  decay  pursues  decay, 
Still  drops  some  joy  from  with'ring  life  away. 
New  forms  arise,  and  diff'rent  views  engage, 
Superfluous  lags  the  vet'ran  on  the  stage, 
Till  pitying  Nature  signs  the  last  release, 
And  bids  afflicted  worth  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  are,  whom  hours  like  these  await, 
Who  set  unclouded  in  the  gulphs  of  Fate. 
From  Lydia's  monarch  should  the  search  descend, 
By  Solon  caution'd  to  regard  his  end, 
In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise, 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise  ! 
From  Marlb'rough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow, 
And  Swift  expires  a  driv'ller  and  a  show. 

The  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  race, 
Begs  for  each  birth  the  fortune  of  a  face  ; 
Yet  Vane  could  tell  what  ills  from  beauty  spring, 
And  Sedley  curs'd  the  form  that  pleas'd  a  king. 
Ye  nymphs  of  rosy  lips  and  radiant  eyes, 
Whom  Pleasure  keeps  too  busy  to  be  wise  ; 
Whom  joys  with  soft  varieties  invite, 
By  day  the  frolic,  and  the  dance  by  night ; 
Who  frown  with  vanity,  who  smile  with  art, 
And  ask  the  latest  fashion  of  the  heart ; 
What  care,  what  rules  your  heedless  charms  shall  save, 
Each  nymph  your  rival,  and  each  youth  your  slave  ? 
Against  your  fame  with  fondness  hate  combines, 
The  rival  batters,  and  the  lover  mines. 
With  distant  voice  neglected  Virtue  calls, 
Less  heard  and  less,  the  faint  remonstrance  falls  ; 
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Tir'd  with  contempt,  she  quits  the  slipp'ry  reign, 
And  Pride  and  Prudence  take  her  seat  in  vain. 
In  crowd  at  once,  where  none  the  pass  defend, 
The  harmless  freedom,  and  the  private  friend : 
The  guardians  yield,  by  force  superior  plied ; 
To  Int'rest,  Prudence, — and  to  Flattery,  Pride. 
Here  beauty  falls  betray'd,  despis'd,  distress'd, 
And  hissing  Infamy  proclaims  the  rest. 

Where  then  shall  Hope  and  Fear  their  objects  find  ? 
Must  dull  Suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind  ? 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  ? 
Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise, 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  ? 
Enquirer,  cease  ;  petitions  yet  remain, 
Which  Heav'n  may  hear ;  nor  deem  Religion  vain. 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to  Heav'n  the  measure  and  the  choice. 
Safe  in  His  pow'r,  whose  eyes  discern  from  far 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  pray'r ; 
Implore  His  aid,  in  His  decisions  rest, 
Secure,  whate'er  He  gives,  He  gives  the  best. 
Yet,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires, 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires, 
Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind, 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resign'd  ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sov'reign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat, 
Counts  Death  kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat : 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heav'n  ordain, 
These  goods  He  grants,  who  grants  the  pow'r  to  gain ; 
With  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind, 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 
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DEATH. 

BISHOP   PORTEUS. 

FRIEND  to  the  wretch  whom  every  friend  forsakes, 
I  woo  thee,  Death  ! — In  Fancy's  fairy  paths 
Let  the  gay  songster  rove,  and  gently  trill 
The  strain  of  empty  joy.     Life  and  its  toys 
I  leave  to  those  that  prize  them.     At  this  hour, 
This  solemn  hour,  when  silence  rules  the  world, 
And  wearied  nature  makes  a  general  pause  ; 
Wrapt  in  night's  sahle  robe,  thro'  cloisters  drear 
And  charnels  pale,  tenanted  by  a  throng 
Of  meagre  phantoms  shooting  cross  my  path 
With  silent  glance,  I  seek  the  shadowy  vale 
Of  Death.     Deep  in  a  murky  cave's  recess, 
Lav'd  by  Oblivion's  listless  stream,  and  fenc'd 
By  shelving  rocks,  and  intermingled  horrors 
Of  yew  and  cypress  shade,  from  all  intrusion 
Of  busy  noontide  beam,  the  Monarch  sits 
In  unsubstantial  majesty  enthron'd. 
At  his  right  hand,  nearest  himself  in  place 
And  frightfulness  of  form,  his  parent  Sin 
With  fatal  industry  and  cruel  care 
Busies  herself  in  pointing  all  his  stings, 
And  tipping  every  shaft  with  venom  drawn 
From  her  infernal  store  :  around  him  rang'd 
In  terrible  array,  and  mixture  strange 
Of  uncouth  shapes,  stand  his  dread  ministers. 
Foremost  Old  Age,  his  natural  ally 
And  firmest  friend  :  next  him  diseases  thick, 
A  motley  train  ;  Fever  with  cheek  of  fire  ; 
Consumption  wan  ;   Palsy,  half-warm  with  life, 
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And  half  a  clay-cold  lump  ;  joint-tort'ring  Gout ; 

And  ever-gnawing  Rheum  ;  Convulsion  wild ; 

Swoln  Dropsy  ;  panting  Asthma,  Apoplex 

Full-gorg'd.     There  too  the  Pestilence  that  walks 

In  darkness,  and  the  Sickness  that  destroys 

At  broad  noon-day.     These,  and  a  thousand  more, 

Horrid  to  tell,  attentive  wait ;  and,  when 

By  Heav'n's  command  Death  waves  his  ebon  wand, 

Sudden  rush  forth  to  execute  his  purpose, 

And  scatter  desolation  o'er  the  Earth. 

Ill-fated  Man,  for  whom  such  various  forms 
Of  misery  wait,  and  mark  their  future  prey  ! 
Ah  !  why,  all-righteous  Father,  didst  thou  make 
This  creature,  Man  ?  Why  wake  the  unconscious  dust 
To  life  and  wretchedness  ?  O  better  far 
Still  had  he  slept  in  uncreated  night, 
If  this  the  lot  of  being !     Was  it  for  this 
Thy  breath  divine  kindled  within  his  breast 
The  vital  flame  ?  For  this  was  thy  fair  image 
Stampt  on  his  soul  in  god-like  lineaments  ? 
For  this  dominion  given  him  absolute 
O'er  all  thy  works,  only  that  he  might  reign 
Supreme  in  woe  ?  From  the  blest  source  of  Good 
Could  Pain  and  Death  proceed  ?  Could  such  foul  ills 
Fall  from  fair  Mercy's  hands  ?  Far  be  the  thought, 
The  impious  thought !  God  never  made  a  creature 
But  what  was  good.   He  made  a  living  Soul ; 
The  wretched  Mortal  was  the  work  of  Man. 
Forth  from  his  Maker's  hands  he  sprung  to  life, 
Fresh  with  immortal  bloom  ;  no  pain  he  knew, 
No  fear  of  change,  no  check  to  his  desires, 
Save  one  command.     That  one  command,  which  stood 
'Twixt  him  and  Death,  the  test  of  his  obedience, 
Urged  on  by  wanton  curiosity 
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He  broke.     There  in  one  moment  was  undone 

The  fairest  of  God's  works.     The  same  rash  hand, 

That  pluck'd  in  evil  hour  the  fatal  fruit, 

Unbarr'd  the  gates  of  Hell,  and  let  loose  Sin, 

And  Death,  and  all  the  family  of  Pain, 

To  prey  upon  Mankind.     Young  Nature  saw 

The  monstrous  crew,  and  shook  thro'  all  her  frame. 

Then  fled  her  new-born  lustre,  then  began 

Heav'n's  cheerful  face  to  low'r,  then  vapours  chok'd 

The  troubled  air,  and  form'd  a  veil  of  clouds 

To  hide  the  willing  Sun.     The  earth  convuls'd 

With  painful  throes  threw  forth  a  bristly  crop 

Of  thorns  and  briars  ;  and  insect,  bird,  and  beast, 

That  wont  before  with  admiration  fond 

To  gaze  at  man,  and  fearless  crowd  around  him, 

Now  fled  before  his  face,  shunning  in  haste 

The  infection  of  his  misery.     He  alone 

Who  justly  might,  the  offended  Lord  of  man, 

Turn'd  not  away  his  face  ;  he,  full  of  pity, 

Forsook  not  in  this  uttermost  distress 

His  best-lov'd  work.     That  comfort  still  remain'd 

(That  best,  that  greatest  comfort  in  affliction,) 

The  countenance  of  God,  and  thro'  the  gloom 

Shot  forth  some  kindly  gleams,  to  cheer  and  warm 

The  offender's  sinking  soul.     Hope  sent  from  Heaven 

Uprais'd  his  drooping  head,  and  shew'd  afar 

A  happier  scene  of  things  ;  the  Promised  Seed 

Trampling  upon  the  Serpent's  humbled  crest ; 

Death  of  his  sting  disarm'd ;  and  the  dark  grave, 

Made  pervious  to  the  realms  of  endless  day, 

No  more  the  limit  but  the  gate  of  life. 

Cheer'd  with  the  view,  Man  went  to  till  the  ground 
From  whence  he  rose  ;  sentenc'd  indeed  to  toil 
As  to  a  punishment,  yet  (ev'n  in  wrath, 
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So  merciful  is  Heaven)  this  toil  became 
The  solace  of  his  woes,  the  sweet  employ 
Of  many  a  live-long  hour,  and  surest  guard 
Against  Disease  and  Death.     Death,  tho'  denounc'd, 
Was  yet  a  distant  ill,  by  feeble  arm 
Of  Age,  his  sole  support,  led  slowly  on. 
Not  then,  as  since,  the  short-liv'd  sons  of  men 
Flock'd  to  his  realms  in  countless  multitudes; 
Scarce  in  the  course  of  twice  five  hundred  years 
One  solitary  ghost  went  shivering  down 
To  his  unpeopled  shore.     In  sober  state, 
Thro'  the  sequester'd  vale  of  rural  life, 
The  venerable  Patriarch  guileless  held 
The  tenor  of  his  way  ;   Labor  prepar'd 
His  simple  fare,  and  Temperance  rul'd  liis  board. 
Tir'd  with  his  daily  toil,  at  early  eve 
He  sunk  to  sudden  rest ;  gentle  and  pure 
As  breath  of  evening  Zephyr,  and  as  sweet 
Were  all  his  slumbers  :  with  the  Sun  he  rose, 
Alert  and  vigorous  as  he  to  run 

His  destin'd  course.     Thus  nerv'd  with  giant  strength, 
He  stemm'd  the  tide  of  time,  and  stood  the  shock 
Of  ages  rolling  harmless  o'er  his  head. 
At  life's  meridian  point  arriv'd,  he  stood, 
And  looking  round,  saw  all  the  valleys  fill'd 
With  nations  from  his  loins  ;  full  well  content 
To  leave  his  race  thus  scatter'd  o'er  the  earth  ; 
Along  the  gentle  slope  of  life's  decline 
He  bent  his  gradual  way,  till  full  of  years 
He  dropt  like  mellow  fruit  into  his  grave. 
Such  in  the  infancy  of  Time  was  Man  ; 
So  calm  was  life,  so  impotent  was  death  ! 
O  had  he  but  preserv'd  these  few  remains, 
The  shatter'd  fragments  of  lost  happiness, 
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Snatch'd  by  the  hand  of  Heaven  from  the  sad  wreck 
Of  innocence  primaeval ;  still  had  he  liv'd 
In  ruin  great ;  tho'  fall'n,  yet  not  forlorn  ; 
Tho'  mortal,  yet  not  every  where  beset 
With  death  in  every  shape  !  But  he,  impatient 
To  be  completely  wretched,  hastes  to  fill  up 
The  measure  of  his  woes  : — Twas  man  himself 
Brought  death  into  the  world ;  and  man  himself 
Gave  keenness  to  his  darts,  quicken' d  his  pace, 
And  multiply'd  destruction  on  mankind. 

First  Envy,  eldest-born  of  Hell,  embru'd 
Her  hands  in  blood,  and  taught  the  sons  of  men 
To  make  a  death  which  Nature  never  made, 
And  God  abhorr'd ;  with  violence  rude  to  break 
The  thread  of  life  ere  half  its  length  was  run, 
And  rob  a  wretched  brother  of  his  being. 
With  joy  Ambition  saw,  and  soon  improv'd 
The  execrable  deed.     'Twas  not  enough 
By  subtle  fraud  to  snatch  a  single  life ; 
Puny  impiety  !  whole  kingdoms  fell 
To  sate  the  lust  of  power  :  more  horrid  still 
The  foulest  stain  and  scandal  of  our  nature, 
Became  its  boast.      One  murder  made  a  villain  ; 
Millions  a  hero.     Princes  were  privileg'd 
To  kill,  and  numbers  sanctified  the  crime. 
Ah  !  why  will  Kings  forget  that  they  are  Men  ? 
And  Men  that  they  are  brethren  ?  Why  delight 
In  human  sacrifice  ?  Why  burst  the  ties 
Of  Nature,  that  should  knit  their  souls  together 
In  one  soft  bond  of  amity  and  love  ? 
Yet  still  they  breathe  destruction,  still  go  on 
Inhumanly  ingenious  to  find  out 
New  pains  for  life,  new  terrors  for  the  grave. 
Artificers  of  Death !    Still  Monarchs  dream 
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Of  universal  empire  growing  up 
From  universal  ruin.     Blast  the  design, 
Great  God  of  Hosts,  nor  let  thy  creatures  fall 
Unpitied  victims  at  Ambition's  shrine  ! 

Yet  say,  should  Tyrants  learn  at  last  to  feel, 
And  the  loud  din  of  battle  cease  to  bray ; 
Should  dove-ey'd  Peace  o'er  all  the  earth  extend 
Her  olive-branch,  and  give  the  world  repose  ; 
Would  Death  be  foil'd  ?  Would  health,  and  strength,  and 

youth 

Defy  his  power  ?  Has  he  no  arts  in  store, 
No  other  shafts  save  those  of  War  ?  Alas ! 
Ev'n  in  the  smile  of  Peace,  that  smile  which  sheds 
A  heavenly  sunshine  o'er  the  soul,  there  basks 
That  serpent  Luxury.     War  its  thousands  slays  ; 
Peace  its  ten  thousands.     In  the  embattled  plain 
Tho'  Death  exults,  and  claps  his  raven  wings, 
Yet  reigns  he  not  ev'n  there  so  absolute, 
So  merciless,  as  in  yon  frantic  scenes 
Of  midnight  revel  and  tumultuous  mirth, 
Where  in  the  intoxicating  draught  conceal'd, 
Or  couch'd  beneath  the  glance  of  lawless  love, 
He  snares  the  simple  youth,  who,  nought  suspecting, 
Means  to  be  blest — but  finds  himself  undone. 

Down  the  smooth  stream  of  life  the  stripling  darts, 
Gay  as  the  morn  ;  bright  glows  the  vernal  sky ; 
Hope  swells  his  sails,  and  Passion  steers  his  course. 
Safe  glides  his  little  bark  along  the  shore 
Where  Virtue  takes  her  stand  ;  but  if  too  far 
He  launches  forth  beyond  Discretion's  mark, 
Sudden  the  tempest  scowls,  the  surges  roar, 
Blot  his  fair  day,  and  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 
O  sad  but  sure  mischance  !  O  happier  far 
To  lie  like  gallant  Howe  'midst  Indian  wilds 
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A  breathless  corse,  cut  off  by  savage  hands 
In  earliest  prime,  a  generous  sacrifice 
To  Freedom's  holy  cause,  than  so  to  fall, 
Torn  immature  from  life's  meridian  joys, 
A  prey  to  Vice,  Intemperance  and  Disease. 
Yet  die  ev'n  thus,  thus  rather  perish  still, 
Ye  sons  of  Pleasure,  by  the  Almighty  stricken, 
Than  ever  dare  (tho'  oft,  alas !  ye  dare) 
To  lift  against  yourselves -the  murderous  steel, 
To  wrest  from  God's  own  hand  the  sword  of  Justice, 
And  be  your  own  avengers  !  Hold,  rash  Man, 
Tho'  with  anticipating  speed  thou'st  rang'd 
Thro'  every  region  of  delight,  nor  left 
One  joy  to  gild  the  evening  of  thy  days  ; 
Tho'  life  seem  one  uncomfortable  void, 
Guilt  at  thy  heels,  before  thy  face  Despair  ; 
Yet  gay  this  scene,  and  light  this  load  of  woe, 
Compar'd  with  thy  hereafter.     Think,  O  think, 
And,  ere  thou  plunge  into  the  vast  abyss, 
Pause  on  the  verge  awhile :  look  down  and  see 
Thy  future  mansion.     Why  that  start  of  horror  ? 
From  thy  slack  hand  why  drops  the  uplifted  steel  ? 
Didst  thou  not  think  such  vengeance  must  await 
The  wretch,  that  with  his  crimes  all  fresh  about  him 
Rushes  irreverent,  unprepar'd,  uncall'd, 
Into  his  Maker's  presence,  throwing  back 
With  insolent  disdain  his  choicest  gift  ? 

Live,  then,  while  Heaven  in  pity  lends  thee  life  ; 
And  think  it  all  too  short  to  wash  away, 
By  penitential  tears  and  deep  contrition, 
The  scarlet  of  thy  crimes.     So  shalt  thou  find 
Rest  to  thy  soul ;   so  unappall'd  shalt  meet 
Death  when  he  comes,  not  wantonly  invite 
His  lingering  stroke.     Be  it  thy  sole  concern 
x  2 
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With  innocence  to  live  :  with  patience  wait 

The  appointed  hour :  too  soon  that  hour  will  come, 

Tho'  Nature  run  her  course.     But  Nature's  God, 

If  need  require,  by  thousand  various  ways, 

Without  thy  aid,  can  shorten  that  short  span, 

And  quench  the  lamp  of  life.     O  when  he  conies, 

Rous'd  by  the  cry  of  wickedness  extreme, 

To  Heaven  ascending  from  some  guilty  land, 

Now  ripe  for  vengeance ;  when  he  comes  array'd 

In  all  the  terrors  of  Almighty  wrath, 

Forth  from  his  bosom  plucks  his  lingering  arm, 

And  on  the  miscreants  pours  destruction  down, 

Who  can  abide  his  coming  ?     Who  can  bear 

His  whole  displeasure  ?     In  no  common  form 

Death  then  appears,  but  starting  into  size 

Enormous,  measures  with  gigantic  stride 

The  astonish'd  Earth,  and  from  his  looks  throws  round 

Unutterable  horror  and  dismay  ; 

All  Nature  lends  her  aid.     Each  Element 

Arms  in  his  cause.     Ope  fly  the  doors  of  Heaven ; 

The  fountains  of  the  deep  their  barriers  break  ; 

Above,  below,  the  rival  torrents  pour, 

And  drown  Creation  ;  or  in  floods  of  fire 

Descends  a  livid  cataract,  and  consumes 

An  impious  race.     Sometimes,  when  all  seems  peace, 

Wakes  the  grim  whirlwind,  and  with  rude  embrace 

Sweeps  nations  to  their  grave,  or  in  the  deep 

Whelms  the  proud  wooden  world ;  full  many  a  youth 

Floats  on  his  watery  bier,  or  lies  unwept 

On  some  sad  desert  shore  !  At  dead  of  night, 

In  sullen  silence  stalks  forth  Pestilence : 

Contagion  close  behind  taints  all  her  steps 

With  poisonous  dew  ;  no  smiting  hand  is  seen, 

No  sound  is  heard  ;  but  soon  her  secret  path 
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Is  mark'd  with  desolation  ;  heaps  on  heaps 
Promiscuous  drop.     No  friend,  no  refuge,  near  ; 
All,  all  is  false  and  treacherous  around ; 
All  that  they  touch,  or  taste,  or  breathe,  is  Death. 

But  ah !  what  means  that  ruinous  roar  !  why  fail 
These  tottering  feet  ?     Earth  to  its  centre  feels 
The  Godhead's  power,  and  trembling  at  his  touch 
Thro'  all  its  pillars,  and  in  every  pore, 
Hurls  to  the  ground,  with  one  convulsive  heave, 
Precipitating  domes,  and  towns,  and  towers, 
The  work  of  ages.     Crush'd  beneath  the  weight 
Of  general  devastation,  millions  find 
One  common  grave  ;  not  even  a  widow  left 
To  wail  her  sons  :  the  house,  that  should  protect, 
Entombs  its  master ;  and  the  faithless  plain, 
If  there  he  flies  for  help,  with  sudden  yawn 
Starts  from  beneath  him.     Shield  me,  gracious  Heaven, 
O  snatch  me  from  destruction !     If  this  Globe, 
This  solid  Globe,  which  thine  own  hand  hath  made 
So  firm  and  sure,  if  this  my  steps  betray  ; 
If  my  own  mother  Earth,  from  whence  I  sprung, 
Rise  up  with  rage  unnatural  to  devour 
Her  wretched  offspring,  whither  shall  I  fly  ? 
Where  look  for  succour  ?     Where,  but  up  to  thee, 
Almighty  Father  ?     Save,  O  save  thy  suppliant 
From  horrors  such  as  these  !     At  thy  good  time 
Let  Death  approach ;   I  reck  not — let  him  but  come 
In  genuine  form,  not  with  Thy  vengeance  arm'd, 
Too  much  for  man  to  bear.     O  rather  lend 
Thy  kindly  aid  to  mitigate  his  stroke  ; 
And  at  that  hour  when  all  aghast  I  stand 
(A  trembling  candidate  for  Thy  compassion) 
On  this  world's  brink,  and  look  into  the  next : 
When  my  soul,  starting  from  the  dark  unknown, 
x  3 
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Casts  back  a  wishful  look,  and  fondly  clings 
To  her  frail  prop,  unwilling  to  be  wrench'd 
From  this  fair  scene,  from  all  her  custom'd  joys, 
And  all  the  lovely  relatives  of  life, 
Then  shed  thy  comforts  o'er  me,  then  put  on 
The  gentlest  of  thy  looks.     Let  no  dark  crimes, 
In  all  their  hideous  forms  then  starting  up, 
Plant  themselves  round  my  couch  in  grim  array, 
And  stab  my  bleeding  heart  with  two-edg'd  torture, 
Sense  of  past  guilt,  and  dread  of  future  woe. 
Far  be  the  ghastly  crew  !     And  in  their  stead 
Let  cheerful  Memory  from  her  purest  cells 
Lead  forth  a  goodly  train  of  Virtues  fair, 
Cherish'd  in  earliest  youth,  now  paying  back 
With  tenfold  usury  the  pious  care, 
And  pouring  o'er  my  wounds  the  heavenly  balm 
Of  conscious  innocence.     But  chiefly  Thou, 
Whom  soft-ey'd  Pity  once  led  down  from  Heaven, 
To  bleed  for  man,  to  teach  him  how  to  live, 
And,  oh !  still  harder  lesson  !  how  to  die  ; 
Disdain  not  Thou  to  smooth  the  restless  bed 
Of  Sickness  and  of  Pain.     Forgive  the  tear 
That  feeble  Nature  drops,  calm  all  her  fears, 
Wake  all  her  hopes,  and  animate  her  faith, 
Till  my  wrapt  soul,  anticipating  Heaven, 
Bursts  from  the  thraldom  of  incumbering  clay, 
And  on  the  wing  of  Ecstacy  upborne, 
Springs  into  Liberty,  and  Light,  and  Life. 
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THY  justice,  heavenly  King !  and  that  great  day, 

When  Virtue,  long  abandon'd  and  forlorn, 

Shall  raise  her  pensive  head  ;  and  Vice,  that  erst 

Rang'd  unreprov'd  and  free,  shall  sink  appall'd  ; 

I  sing  advent'rous — But  what  eye  can  pierce 

The  vast  immeasurable  realms  of  space, 

O'er  which  Messiah  drives  His  naming  car 

To  that  bright  region,  where  enthron'd  He  sits, 

First-born  of  Heav'n,  to  judge  assembled  worlds, 

Cloth'd  in  celestial  radiance  ?     Can  the  Muse, 

Her  feeble  wing  all  damp  with  earthly  dew, 

Soar  to  that  bright  empyreal,  where  around 

Myriads  of  angels,  God's  perpetual  choir, 

Hymn  hallelujahs,  and  in  concert  loud 

Chaunt  songs  of  triumph  to  their  Maker's  praise  ?— 

Yet  will  I  strive  to  sing,  albeit  unus'd 

To  tread  poetic  soil.     What  tho'  the  wiles 

Of  Fancy  me  enchanted  ne'er  could  lure 

To  rove  o'er  fairy  lands  ;  to  swim  the  streams 

That  thro'  her  valleys  wave  their  mazy  way ; 

Or  climb  her  mountain  tops  ;  yet  will  I  raise 

My  feeble  voice  to  tell  what  harmony 

(Sweet  as  the  music  of  the  rolling  spheres) 

Attunes  the  moral  world  :  that  Virtue  still 

May  hope  her  promis'd  crown  ;  that  Vice  may  dread 

Vengeance,  tho'  late  ;  that  reas'ning  Pride  may  own 

Just,  tho'  unsearchable,  the  ways  of  Heaven. 
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Sceptic !  whoe'er  thou  art,  who  say'st  the  soul, 
That  divine  particle,  which  God's  own  breath 
Inspir'd  into  the  mortal  mass,  shall  rest 
Annihilate,  till  Duration  has  unroll'd 
Her  never-ending  line ;  tell,  if  thou  know'st, 
Why  every  nation,  every  clime,  tho'  all 
In  laws,  in  rites,  in  manners  disagree, 
With  one  consent  expect  another  world, 
Where  wickedness  shall  weep  ?     Why  Paynim  hards, 
Fabled  Elysian  plains,  Tartarean  lakes, 
Styx  and  Cocytus  ?     Tell,  why  Hali's  sons 
Have  feign'd  a  paradise  of  mirth  and  love, 
Banquets,  and  blooming  nymphs  ?     Or  rather  tell, 
Why,  on  the  brink  of  Orellana's  stream, 
Where  never  Science  rear'd  her  sacred  torch, 
Th'  untutor'd  Indian  dreams  of  happier  worlds 
Behind  the  cloud-topt  hill  ?     Why  in  each  breast 
Is  plac'd  a  friendly  monitor,  that  prompts, 
Informs,  directs,  encourages,  forbids  ? 
Tell,  why  on  unknown  evil  grief  attends, 
Or  joy  on  secret  good  ?     Why  conscience  acts 
With  tenfold  force,  when  sickness,  age,  or  pain 
Stands  tott'ring  on  the  precipice  of  death  ? 
Or  why  such  horror  gnaws  the  guilty  soul 
Of  dying  sinners,  while  the  good  man  sleeps 
Peaceful  and  calm,  and  with  a  smile  expires  ? 
Look  round  the  world !  with  what  a  partial  hand 
The  scale  of  bliss  and  mis'ry  is  sustain'd ! 
Beneath  the  shade  of  cold  obscurity 
Pale  Virtue  lies ;  no  arm  supports  her  head, 
No  friendly  voice  speaks  comfort  to  her  soul, 
Nor  soft-eyed  Pity  drops  a  melting  tear  ; 
But,  in  their  stead,  Contempt  and  rude  Disdain 
Insult  the  banish'd  wanderer :  on  she  goes, 
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Neglected  and  forlorn  :  Disease  and  Cold, 
And  Famine,  worst  of  ills,  her  steps  attend  ! 
Yet  patient,  and  to  Heaven's  just  will  resign'd, 
She  ne'er  is  seen  to  weep,  or  heard  to  sigh. 

Now  turn  your  eyes  to  yon  sweet-smelling  bow'r, 
Where,  flush'd  with  all  the  insolence  of  wealth, 
Sits  pamper' d  Vice  !  for  him  th'  Arabian  gale 
Breathes  forth  delicious  odours  ;   Gallia's  hills 
For  him  pour  nectar  from  the  purple  vine. 
Nor  think  for  these  he  pays  the  tribute  due 
To  Heav'n  :  of  Heav'n  he  never  names  the  name, 
Save  when  with  imprecations  dark  and  dire 
He  points  his  jest  obscene.     Yet  buxom  Health 
Sits  on  his  rosy  cheek ;  yet  Honour  gilds 
His  high  exploits  ;   and  downy-pinion'd  Sleep 
Sheds  a  soft  opiate  o'er  his  peaceful  couch. 

Seest  thou  this,  righteous  Father !  seest  thou  this, 
And  wilt  thou  ne'er  repay  ?  Shall  good  and  ill 
Be  carried  undistinguish'd  to  the  land 
Where  all  things  are  forgot  ? — Ah,  no !  the  day 
Will  come,  when  Virtue  from  the  cloud  shall  burst, 
That  long  obscur'd  her  beams  ;  when  Sin  shall  fly 
Back  to  the  native  Hell ;   there  sink  eclips'd 
In  penal  darkness  ;  where  nor  star  shall  rise, 
Nor  ever  sunshine  pierce  th'  impervious  gloom. 

On  that  great  day  the  solemn  trump  shall  sound, 
(That  trump  which  once  in  heav'n,  on  man's  revolt, 
Convok'd  th'  astonish'd  seraphs)  at  whose  voice 
Th'  unpeopled  graves  shall  pour  forth  all  their  dead. 
Then  shall  th'  assembled  nations  of  the  earth, 
From  ev'ry  quarter,  at  the  judgment-seat 
Unite  ;  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Greeks, 
Parthians  ;  and  they  who  dwelt  on  Tiber's  banks, 
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Names  fam'd  of  old  :  or  who  of  later  age, 

Chinese  and  Russian,  Mexican  and  Turk, 

Tenant  the  wide  terrene  ;  and  they  who  pitch 

Their  tents  on  Niger's  banks ;  or,  where  the  sun 

Pours  on  Golconda's  spires  his  early  light, 

Drink  Ganges'  sacred  stream.     At  once  shall  rise, 

Whom  distant  ages  to  each  other's  sight 

Had  long  denied :  before  the  throne  shall  kneel 

Some  great  Progenitor,  while  at  his  side 

Stand  his  descendants  thro'  a  thousand  lines. 

Whate'er  their  nation,  and  whate'er  their  rank, 

Heroes  and  patriarchs,  slaves  and  sceptred  kings, 

With  equal  eye  the  God  of  all  shall  see, 

And  judge  with  equal  love.     What  tho'  the  great 

With  costly  pomp  and  aromatic  sweets 

Embalm'd  his  poor  remains  ;  or  thro'  the  dome 

A  thousand  tapers  shed  their  gloomy  light, 

While  solemn  organs  to  his  parting  soul 

Chaunted  slow  orisons  ?  Say,  by  what  mark 

Dost  thou  discern  him  from  that  lowly  swain, 

Whose  mouldering  bones  beneath  the  thorn-bound  turf 

Long  lay  neglected  ?  All  at  once  shall  rise, 

But  not  to  equal  glory  ;  for,  alas  ! 

With  bowlings  dire,  and  execrations  loud, 

Some  wail  their  fatal  birth. — First  among  these 

Behold  the  mighty  murd'rers  of  mankind  : 

They  who  in  sport  whole  kingdoms  slew  ;  or  they 

Who  to  the  tott'ring  pinnacle  of  power 

Waded  thro'  seas  of  blood  !  How  will  they  curse 

The  madness  of  ambition  !  how  lament 

Their  dear-bought  laurels  ;  when  the  widow'd  wife 

And  childless  mother  at  the  judgment-seat 

Plead  trumpet-tongued  against  them ! — Here  are  they, 
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Who  sunk  an  aged  father  to  the  grave ; 

Or  with  unkindness  hard,  and  cold  disdain, 

Slighted  a  brother's  suff'rings. — Here  are  they, 

Whom  fraud  and  skilful  treachery  long  secur'd  : 

Who  from  the  infant  virgin  tore  her  dow'r, 

And  ate  the  orphan's  bread ;  who  spent  their  stores 

In  selfish  luxury  ;  or  o'er  their  gold 

Prostrate  and  pale  ador'd  the  useless  heap. 

Here  too  who  stain'd  the  chaste  connubial  bed ! — 

Who  mix'd  the  pois'nous  bowl ; — or  broke  the  ties 

Of  hospitable  friendship  ; — and  the  wretch, 

Whose  listless  soul,  sick  with  the  cares  of  life, 

Unsummon'd,  to  the  presence  of  his  God, 

Rush'd  in  with  insult  rude.     How  would  they  joy 

Once  more  to  visit  earth,  and,  tho'  oppress'd 

With  all  that  pain  and  famine  can  inflict, 

Pant  up  the  hill  of  life  ?  Vain  wish !  the  Judge 

Pronounces  doom  eternal  on  their  heads, 

Perpetual  punishment.     Seek  not  to  know 

What  punishment !  for  that  th'  Almighty  will 

Has  hid  from  mortal  eyes :  and  shall  vain  man 

With  curious  search  refin'd  presume  to  pry 

Into  thy  secrets,  Father  ?  No  !  let  him 

With  humble  patience  all  thy  works  adore, 

And  walk  in  all  thy  paths  ;  so  shall  his  meed 

Be  great  in  heav'n,  so  haply  shall  he  'scape 

Th'  immortal  worm  and  never-ceasing  fire. 

But  who  are  they,  who  bound  in  tenfold  chains 
Stand  horribly  aghast  ?  This  is  that  crew 
Who  strove  to  pull  Jehovah  from  his  throne, 
And  in  the  place  of  heaven's  eternal  King 
Set  up  the  phantom  Chance.     For  them  in  vain 
Alternate  seasons  cheer'd  the  rolling  year ; 
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In  vain  the  sun  o'er  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flow'r 
Shed  genial  influence  mild  ;  and  the  pale  moon 
Repair'd  her  waning  orb. — Next  these  is  plac'd 
The  vile  blasphemer ;  he  whose  impious  wit 
Profan'd  the  sacred  mysteries  of  faith, 
And  'gainst  th'  impenetrable  walls  of  heav'n 
Planted  his  feeble  battery.     By  these  stands 
The  Arch- Apostate :  he  with  many  a  wile 
Exhorts  them  still  to  foul  revolt.     Alas ! 
No  hope  have  they  from  black  despair,  no  ray 
Shines  thro'  the  gloom  to  cheer  their  sinking  souls : 
In  agonies  of  grief  they  curse  the  hour, 
When  first  they  left  Religion's  onward  way. 

These  on  the  left  are  rang'd  :  but  on  the  right 
A  chosen  band  appears,  who  fought  beneath 
The  banner  of  Jehovah,  and  defied 
Satan's  united  legions.     Some,  unmov'd 
At  the  grim  tyrant's  frown,  o'er  barb'rous  climes 
Diffus'd  the  Gospel's  light :  some  long  immur'd 
(Sad  servitude !)  in  chains  and  dungeons  pin'd  ; 
Or,  rack'd  with  all  the  agonies  of  pain, 
Breath'd  out  their  faithful  lives.     Thrice  happy  they, 
Whom  Heav'n  elected  to  that  glorious  strife  ! 
Here  are  they  plac'd,  whose  kind  munificence 
Made  heav'n-born  Science  raise  her  drooping  head ; 
And  on  the  labours  of  a  future  race 
Entail'd  their  just  reward.     Thou  amongst  these, 
Good  Seaton  !  whose  well-judg'd  benevolence, 
Fost'ring  fair  Genius,  bade  the  poet's  hand 
Bring  annual  ofTrings  to  his  Maker's  shrine, 
Shalt  find  the  generous  care  was  not  in  vain. — 
Here  is  that  fav'rite  band,  whom  Mercy  mild, 
God's  best-lov'd  attribute,  adorn'd  :  whose  gate 
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Stood  ever  open  to  the  stranger's  call ; 

Who  fed  the  hungry  ;  to  the  thirsty  lip 

Reach'd  out  the  friendly  cup ;  whose  care  benign 

From  the  rude  blast  secur'd  the  pilgrim's  side : 

Who  heard  the  widow's  tender  tale,  and  shook 

The  galling  shackle  from  the  pris'ner's  feet ; 

Who  each  endearing  tie,  each  office  knew 

Of  meek-eyed,  heav'n-descended  Charity. 

O  Charity,  thou  nymph  divinely  fair ! 

Sweeter  than  those  whom  ancient  poets  bound 

In  amity's  indissoluble  chain, 

The  Graces !  how  shall  I  essay  to  paint 

Thy  charms,  celestial  maid !  and  in  rude  verse 

Blazon  those  deeds  thyself  didst  ne'er  reveal  ? 

For  thee  nor  rankling  Envy  can  infect, 

Nor  Rage  transport,  nor  high  o'er-weening  Pride 

Puff  up  with  vain  conceit :  ne'er  didst  thou  smile 

To  see  the  sinner  as  a  verdant  tree 

Spread  his  luxuriant  branches  o'er  the  stream  : 

While,  like  some  blasted  trunk,  the  righteous  fall 

Prostrate,  forlorn.     When  prophecies  shall  fail, 

When  tongues  shall  cease,  when  knowledge  is  no  more, 

And  this  great  day  is  come,  thou  by  the  throne 

Shalt  sit  triumphant.     Thither,  lovely  mv  .d  ! 

Bear  me,  O  bear  me  on  thy  soaring  wing, 

And  thro'  the  adamantine  gates  of  heav'n 

Conduct  my  steps,  safe  from  the  fiery  gulf 

And  dark  abyss,  where  Sin  and  Satan  reign ! 

But  can  the  Muse,  her  numbers  all  too  weak, 
Tell  how  that  restless  element  of  fire 
Shall  wage  with  seas  and  earth  intestine  war, 
And  deluge  all  creation  ?  Whether  (so 
Some  think)  the  comet,  as  thro'  fields  of  air 
Lawless  he  wanders,  shall  rush  headlong  on 
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Thwarting  th'  ecliptic,  where  th'  unconscious  earth 

Rolls  in  her  wonted  course  ;  whether  the  sun 

With  force  centripetal  into  his  orb 

Attract  her,  long  reluctant ;  or  the  caves, 

Those  dread  volcanos,  where  engend'ring  lie 

Sulphureous  minerals,  from  their  dark  abyss 

Pour  streams  of  liquid  fire  ;  while  from  above, 

As  erst  on  Sodom,  Heaven's  avenging  hand 

Rains  fierce  combustion. — Where  are  now  the  works 

Of  art,  the  toil  of  ages  ? — Where  are  now 

Th'  imperial  cities,  sepulchres,  and  domes, 

Troplu'es  and  pillars  ?  Where  is  Egypt's  boast, 

Those  lofty  pyramids,  which  high  in  air 

Rear'd  their  aspiring  heads,  to  distant  times 

Of  Memphian  pride  a  lasting  monument  ? — 

Tell  me  where  Athens  rais'd  her  towers  ?  where  Thebes 

Open'd  her  hundred  portals  ? — Tell  me  where 

Stood  sea-girt  Albion  ?  where  imperial  Rome, 

Propt  by  seven  hills,  sat  like  a  sceptred  queen, 

And  aw'd  the  tributary  world  to  peace  ? — 

Shew  me  the  rampart,  which  o'er  many  a  hill, 

Thro'  many  a  valley,  stretch'd  its  wide  extent, 

Rais'd  by  that  mighty  monarch  to  repel 

The  roving  Tartar,  when  with  insult  rude 

'Gainst  Pekin's  tow'rs  he  bent  th'  unerring  bow. 

But  what  is  mimic  art  ?  E'en  Nature's  works, 

Seas,  meadows,  pastures,  the  meand'ring  streams, 

And  everlasting  hills,  shall  be  no  more. 

No  more  shall  Teneriff,  cloud-piercing  height ! 

O'erhang  th'  Atlantic  surge ;  nor  that  fam'd  cliff, 

Thro*  which  the  Persians  steer'd  with  many  a  sail, 

Throw  to  the  Lemnian  isle  its  evening  shade 

O'er  half  the  wide  jEgean. — Where  are  now 

The  Alps  that  confin'd  with  unnumber'd  realms, 
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And  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  ocean  stream 

Stretch' d  their  extended  arms  ! — Where's  Ararat, 

That  hill  on  which  the  faithful  patriarch's  ark, 

Which  seven  long  months  had  voyag'd  o'er  its  top, 

First  rested,  when  the  earth  with  all  her  sons, 

As  now  by  streaming  cataracts  of  fire, 

Was  whelm' d  by  mighty  waters  ? — All  at  once 

Are  vanish'd  and  dissolv'd  ;  no  trace  remains, 

No  mark  of  vain  distinction  :  heaven  itself, 

That  azure  vault,  with  all  those  radiant  orbs, 

Sinks  in  the  universal  ruin  lost. 

No  more  shall  planets  round  their  central  sun 

Move  in  harmonious  dance  ;  no  more  the  moon 

Hang  out  her  silver  lamp  ;  and  those  fix'd  stars, 

Spangling  the  golden  canopy  of  night, 

Which  oft  the  Tuscan  with  his  optic  glass 

Call'd  from  their  wordrous  height,  to  read  their  names 

And  magnitude,  some  winged  minister 

Shall  quench  ;  and  (surest  sign  that  all  on  earth 

Is  lost)  shall  rend  from  heaven  the  mystic  bow. 

Such  is  that  awful,  that  tremendous  day, 
Whose  coming  who  shall  tell  ?  For  as  a  thief 
Unheard,  unseen,  it  steals  with  silent  pace 
Thro'  night's  dark  gloom. — Perhaps  as  here  I  sit, 
And  rudely  carol  these  incondite  lays, 
Soon  shall  the  hand  be  check'd,  and  dumb  the  mouth 
That  lisps  the  falt'ring  strain. — O  may  it  ne'er 
Intrude  unwelcome  on  an  ill-spent  hour  ; 
But  find  me  wrapt  in  meditations  high, 

Hymning  my  great  Creator  ! 

"  Pow'r  Supreme  ! 

O  everlasting  King  !  to  thee  I  kneel, 

To  thee  I  lift  my  voice.     With  fervent  heat 

Melt,  all  ye  elements !  And  thou,  high  heav'n, 
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Shrink  like  a  shrivell'd  scroll !  But  think,  O  Lord, 
Think  on  the  best,  the  noblest  of  thy  works : 
Think  on  thine  own  bright  image !  Think  on  Him 
Who  died  to  save  us  from  thy  righteous  wrath ; 
And  'midst  the  wreck  of  worlds  remember  man !" 


THE    END. 
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